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PREFACE 


TO THE 


SEVENTH EDITION. 


Tuer present edition of this work has been entirely re- 
modelled, and I trust it will be found to have gained in com- 
pleteness without losing that practical character which has 
obtained for it a surprising popularity both in England and 
our colonies, and in the United States.—So considerable a 
change ymust indeed produce some temporary inconvenience ; 
and on ‘that ground I might have hesitated to make it, if I 
had not felt myself justified in doing so by the following 
considerations. The popularity of the work has induced a 
‘London bookseller, in violation of the usual courtesy to an 
author, ito publish, for his own interest and without any 
reference whatever to me or my wishes on the subject, a 
series of Keys to all my works of this tlass. These spurious 
Keys are so grossly inaccurate, that they have caused all the 
evils that the existence of even correct Keys can hardly fail 
to cause; without any of the counterbalancing advantages 
which would have resulted from their correctness. I re- 
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iv PREFACE TO THE SEVENTH EDITION. 


solved, therefore, to render the false Keys useless, by changing 
the Exercises ; and as this change would produce all the 
inconvenience that a still greater change could do, I deter- 
mined to go further, and make the work as complete as a 
study of the latest writers on Greek Grammar (especially of — 
Kriiger and Madvig) would enable me to do. An accurate 
Key, containing the original passages from which the Ex- 
amples are translated, will be ready in a few days; and I 
hope to publish the second part of the work (on the Parti- 
cles) in-the course of the summer. | 


T. K e A. 
May 15, 1849. 


EXTRACT FROM THE PREFACE TO THE 
FIRST EDITION. 


Tue plan of this Introduction requires some explanation. 
Its object is to enable the student, as soon as he can decline 
and conjugate with tolerable facility, to translate simple 
sentences after given examples and with given words; the 
principles trusted to being (principally) those of imitation 
and very frequent repetition. It is at once a Syntax, a Vo- 
cabulary, and an Exercise-book.. . 


One object I have steadily kept in view, that of making 
the general construction of sentences of more importance than 
the mere government of cases, which is nearly all that most 
Exercise-books * pretend to teach. [Hence the construction 
of sentences 1s explained before the doctrine of the cases ; 
not, of course, as properly preceding it in any orderly 
arrangement of Grammar, but that the pupil may be called 
upon to practise the construction of compound sentences 


through a larger portion of the book. ] 


May 24, 1838. 


* I beg to except Mr. Kenrick’s Exercises, which, however, in my opinion 
should be used after some work like the present. 
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EXPLANATION OF ABBREVIATIONS, &c. 


B., K., R., T., Kr., M., denote respectively the Greek Grammars of Butt- 
mann, Kiithner, Rost, Thiersch, Kriiger, and Madvig. 

R., after a declinable word, stands for root. Thus, yévu, R. yovar, means, 
that the regular terminations are to be added to yévar. 

V. refers to Vimel’s Synonymisches Wé6rterbuch. 

Words which are enclosed in parentheses, and have © prefixed to them, are 
not to be translated. 

The numerical references are to the Notes at the end of the volume. 


ERRATA. 


Page 21, § 100, for umd yijc read vrd yy 
— 56, § 252, for E&eori read "Efeori 
— 64, § 287, for lay, read May, 
— 75, § 332 (11), for Aridas, read Ariseus, 
— 100, § 433 (3), for (° Take care) read Take care 


GREEK EXERCISES. 


—_—-- — ——_—__.- 


§ 1. Sossecr anp PrepicateE. 


A SENTENCE (or, thought expressed in words) necessarily contains 1 
three parts; the subject, the predicate, and the copula. 
a) The subject is that about which the assertion is made. 
b) The predicate is the assertion itself. 
c) The copula is the word that connects the subject with the 
predicate (that is, with the assertion made). 
d) The Greek copula is some tense of the verb elvar (to be). 


Though the copula is a necessary part of every sentence, it is not necessarily 
expressed. When the predicate is a verb, the copula is implied by the verbal 
form. Thus, vytatves = vytaivwy ioriv (Aristot.). 


(The Subject.) 


The subject is, either actually or virtually, a substantive. 2 

By a virtual substantive we mean any part of speech substan- 
tivized, i. e. used substantively. Such virtual substantives are : 

(a2) The substantive pronouns; numerals, when used alone to 
denote so many persons or things [rpetc 4AOor, three (or, three of 
them) came]: an adjective with the article [oi oogol = the wise, 
1, €. wise persons |. | 

(b) There are two other forms of virtual substantives which are 3 
more peculiar to the Greek language, and are of very frequent 
occurrence : 

(1) The article with a participle is.used substantively, and is 
equivalent to a personal or demonstrative pronoun with a relative 
sentence : | 

6 rparrwy, (the man doing =) he who does. 

(2) The article with an adverb, or with a substantive under the 
government of a preposition, is used substantively : 

ot wadat, the long ago = ot wadat dryrec avOpwra, the men who 
were (or lived) long ago; the men of old. So ot viv (the now 
men =) the men of the present day. Oi rore (the then men =) the 


men of those days (or times). : 
B 


2 4—6. (§ 1. sussecr. 


So in the fem. or. neut.: al »v », the women of the present day: rd viv, the 
ciroumstances (or affairs) of the present day. 
oi €v rp Gore, those in the city : = oi év rg Gore: Svrec EvOpwrot, 
the men who are in the cily ; the inhabitants of the city. 
4 The first of these forms may, by the declension of the article and 
participle, and the second by that of the article only, be placed in 
any number and case. Thus, 


6-xparrwy, he who does. 7) ita. he who did. 
rov xpdrroyroc, of him who | row xpatavroc, of him who did. 
does. &c. &e. 


Pl. ot xpdrrovrec, those who do. | oi xpdtayrec, those who did. 
réy mparrdévrwy, of those | rev xpakdvrwy, of those who 
who do. &c. did. &c. 
o €y rg Goret, he who is in the city ; the inhabitant of the city. 
rov év rp Goret, of him who is in the city ; of the inhabitant of the 
city. &c. 
ot Ev rp doret, those in the city ; the inhabitants of the city. . 
tay ev ry Gare, of those in the city ; of the inhabitants of the city. 
5 A governed genitive is often placed between an article and its 


noun. 
In this way two and even three articles may stand together. 


a. TO Tic FOAEwS KaXXog, the beauty of the city. 
b. 6 ra rij¢ wokewe xpdypara xpdrrwy, he who transacts (or, 
manages) the affairs of the city (or state). 

(For the present, the order of these examples is to be observed by the pupil, 
In the exercises that follow, it is assumed that he is acquainted with the usual 
‘ concords, and can put the object of a transitive verb in the accusative, a substan- 
tive dependent upon another in the genitive, &c. &c.) 


Vocabulary 1. 


6 [When a verb in ecOat (aoOat, sioPar, ovcBar) is set down as the proper 
Greek equivalent of an Active transitive or intransitive verb, it is to be con- 
sidered a Deponent: and the pupil must carefully remember that the Perfect 
and Pluperfect (as well as the Present and Imperfect) of the Middle are the 
same in form as those of the Passive, the notion of a peculiar Perfect Middle 
in a being now exploded. Thus, doPeicGat, Perf. wepéBnpat, Pluperf. éve- 
PoBnpny : SéyerOat, Sideypat, iedéypny.—F. M. means that the fu. is of the 
Middle form.] 

To banter (oxwmrr-av). To annoy (AUretv). To hear (deov-ay,F.M.). To 
blush (tpvOpaiv-ecOar). To be ashamed (aloyiv-ecOar). To fear, to be afraid of 
(goBeiaGat). Death (Oavarog, ov, 6). Toturn or be pale (@xpigy. adyxpdg, 
pale, yellowish-pale). To praise (traivety*, F.M.). To speak (Aéy-ew). To be 
rich, to grow rich (wXoureiv). To hate (picety). To love (grisly): To instruct, 
to educate, to train (waidet-ex. watd-, root of raic, boy). 

Well (ed). Rightly (d6p0ac). Often (wodAdetc). Not (od: before a smooth 
vowel otx, before an aspirated one odx). More quickly (@accov). The many 
(ot wodAoi). Assembly of the people, assembly (ixxAnoia. ix, eadety). Citizen 


q 


s 


§-2, INFIN. AS SUBJECT. | 7—12. 3 


(xoirnc). The Piraeus, or port of Athens (6 Hepaebc, iw). Philosophy 
(gtAocogia). Very well, excellently (dprora, neut, adj.). 


Exercise 1. 
1. Those who joke well do not annoy him who hears. 2. Those 7 
who are ashamed blush. 3. Those who fear death*, grow-pale. 
4. Frequently those who are present in the assembly° do not praise 
those who speak rightly. 5. Those who are rich more quickly 
(°than themselves) annoy the many. 6. The thirty are hated by™ ~"  .. 
the citizens, and the men of the Pirgeus (say: ‘ those in the Pirseus’) 
loved. 7% The men of the present day grow-rich more quickly, 
. 8. The men of those days were excellently educated for’’ philosophy. 
Tk Express the article. > Those who are present in the assembly, of iv ixxAnsig. 


ee § 2. Tue Sussect (continued). 
co , Infin., or Acc. c. Infin., as subject. 


«- A verb in the Infinitive mood, or a whole clause of which the 8 
‘principal verb is in the Infinitive mood, may stand as the subject 
of a (so-called) Impersonal verb, or of the copula éari (4y, gorac) 
with a neuter adjective or a substantive for its predicate. In the 
last case, our English practice is to use ‘ it’ as the subject, which is 
afterwards explained by the Infinitive or Infinitive clause: e. g. ‘ it 
is dangerous to play with edged tools’ = ‘to play with edged tools 
is dangerous.’ 
: (‘The Impersonal verbs will be the subject of a separate Section.) 

The Infinitive as the subject of éoré sometimes takes the article, 9 

but is more commonly without It. 


By the addition of the article the Infinitive becomes a verbal substantive (of 10 
which more will be said presently). When the article is added to the Infinitive 
as subject, it makes it more prominent and emphatic. 
(gar In the Exercises use the Infinitive without the article when the pro- 
-nonn ‘ i’ is used as the representative of the Infinitive ; the Infinitive with the 
article, when the English Infinitive stands at the head of the clause. 
It is a good thing to be silent, raddv bore orygy. 
To be silent is a good thing, caddy bore rd orygy.) 
As in Latin, if the Infinitive mood has a subject of its own, it is 11 
placed in the accusative. 


[In the earlier Exercises the pupil is to translate a sentence introduced by 
‘ that’ by acc. c. Infin., when he would use this construction in Latin.] 


Vocabulary 2. 
To act unjustly (adicetv. a, dixn). To disobey (dmeOeiv, dat.). To speak 12 
against any body ; to contradict any body (ayridéyey wpdg tTiva). To question, 
to ask, to interrogate (ipwrgv). To answer (dxoxpivecOat, with Aor. Mid. aze- 
B2 + 


~ 


4 


13—18. . - f§8. runslcary : 


cpvdpny.—arecplOny in later writers). Law (vdpoc, 6. vipety, to distribute) .. 


Bad («axéc). Disgraceful (aloxpéc). Difficult (yadewsc). Very, quite (xxv). 
Easy (pgdeog : easier, pgwy : easiest, pgoroc). Wise (sopde < of cogoi, fhe wise). 
Thus ; in this manner or way (ovrwc). Than (ff). | 


the Srtics or dative will be followed respectively by (g) or (d).] 


13¢ 


[In the Exercises that precede the doctrine of the cases,a word that governs 


: , Exercise 2. 


T. To act unjustly and disobey (d) the laws is bad and dis- 


graceful. 2. It is disgraceful to disobey the laws of the state. 
3. It is difficult to reply to those who interrogate in-this-way. 
4. It is easier to question than to answer. 5. To question“ is easy; 


but to answer rightly (°is) very difficult. 6. It is disgraceful that.’ 


the citizens should disobey the wise. 


-. e 

§ 3. Tue Previcare. 7 oe 
14 The most usual predicates are (1) a vérb, (2) a substantive or: 
adjective with the copula elva: (to be). . we 


15 


1, Of 'AOnvaia adxexplvayvro, the Athenians answered. - 
Oi &vOpwxroi clot Ovnrol, men are mortal. ; 
to Kipuc BactAreve fy, Cyrus was a king. 
The predicate may, however, be a numeral or prondun ; ; "ar 


adverb of time or place; or an adverb of manner with elvqis 


16 


yviyrec8a: ; 
possession, &c. 


"Eyo épdc eipe, Tam my own (master). 
"Hon fv owe, it was already late. 
“O xivdvvog Eyyve hon fy, the danger was already near. 
Kad@c Ecrat, it will turn out well. 

Mera rév cvorparhywy qv, I was with my fellow-generals. 


The verb elvat may itself be employed ns a predicate in the more emphatic - 
' sense of ‘ to be’. = ‘ to exist :’ Ears Osdc, ‘ there is a God.’ It las also, like our, 

‘ to be,’ sometimes the meaning of ‘ to be in the company of > See an instance in 
the last example in 15. 


17 The substantive-verb or copula (ati to be) ‘kes its predicate; 


18 


when it is a substantive or adjective (pronoun, participle, &c.) in the 


same case as the subject, i.e. in the nominative, unless the construc- 
tion is the accusative with the infinitive. 


a preposition with its governed case ; a genitive aenotng 


.t 


of 


So also such verbs as those in the following Vocabulary 


(a—e), which are too weak to express any complete notion by* 


themselves, take a declinable predicate in the same case as the 
subject, if they are either intransitives or transitive verbs inethe 


passive voice. 


If they are transitive verbs in the active voice, they 








§ 4. THE ARTICLE. | 19—21. 5 


take the predicate in the accusative. In each case it stands in a 
kind of apposition to the subject or object of the verb. 

The nominative or accusative after these verbs may be called ‘the complement 
of the predicate.’ 

Vocabulary 3. 
ie means that the word to which it is affixed is irregular, and must be looked 19 
for in the Lists.) 

a) To bs (yiyvecOac*), To be (uwapyey). To be naturally ; to be by 
nature (wepuxévat, Perf. Inf. from géw, Aor. 2. ipvy). 

“ _b) To call, name, &c.] To call (nadeiv, xpoc-ayopevay : the latter = to ad- 
dress as). To name (dvopateay). To be surnamed ; to be nicknamed (im- 
kaXeioOat). 

c) To appoint, elect, make, &c.] To choose (aipsicOat, Mid.: Aor. el\duny.— 
To be chosen, aipeio@at, Pass. Aor. ypiOny). To appoint (dro-decvbva). To 
tote; to elect by show of hands (yetporovetyv). To make; to render (roteiv. nad- 
tordvat.—To be rendered, Aor. 2. kxaracrijvat: also absol. to be established). 

d) To seem (doxeiv) : to appear, to be seen (paivecOat). To think ; to deem; to 
look upon as (vopifey : syetvOat). 

e) To remain (péveyv). To continue (dtapévery). 

The voting (4 Wijpog : lit. the pebble, the vote). By-ballot (xptBdny = in seoret, 
secretly, adv. xpumresy). Soldier (orparwrnc, ov). There (éxet). Near 
(tyyic). Danger (xivduvoc, 6). General (orparnydéc, 6. orparég, army; 
adyayv, to lead). Already (fin). Still (ért). Oligarchy (ddtyapxia. ddrjJyos, 
few; apyn, government). Unjustly (adinwe). Satrap (carpamng, ov). Ambas- 
sador (xpsoBevrng, ov. In pl. wpécBetc is used). Wise (cogdc). Friendly 
(pitog : as subst. a friend). To go into exile (pedyecv, F.M.: Aor. 2. ipvyor). 
To drive out, to drive into exile (ix-Baddecy : Aor. 2. éBadoyv). Ungrateful (axa- 
ptorog. a, xyapic). To remain (xara-pivey*). To continue (dta-pivery *). 
Faithful (miorég). King (Bacidsdc). Then (rére). Cyrus (Kipoc). Alcibiades 
(‘AdxtBradne, ov). Demosthenes (AnpooOivnc, ovc). Darius (Aapeiocg). To 
find at home (évdov xara-AapBavey *. Evdov = within). Early (xpwt). For 
(yap : it must follow a word). 

Exercise 8. 

1. The voting will be by-ballot. 2. The enemy were there. 20 
3. The danger is near. 4. Alcibiades has been already chosen 
general. 5. Cyrus was appointed general. 6. The soldiers chose 
Alcibiades (°as their) general. 7. Through those who manage the 
affairs of the state ill an oligarchy was twice established. 8. The 
man was thought wise. 9. Darius made Cyrus satrap. 10. I look 
upon you (° as) friends. 11. Demosthenes was chosen- by you am- 
bassador -by-show-of-hands. 12. You do not consider those who 
went-into-exile (° to be your) enemies, but those who drove- you | 
out. 13. These (° men) we call ungrateful. 14. Those who then 
remained, still continue faithful to the king. 15. We shall find him 


at home, for it is early. 
e 





§ 4. Tue Articie. 


(a) The Greek has no indefinite article (our ‘a’). 21 
(b) Our ‘a’ should be translated by r/c, when a particular per- 
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son or thing is meant, though not named: in other words, wherever 
we might substitute ‘a certain’ for ‘a.’ 
a. twroc Erexe Aaywyr, a mare brought-forth a hare. 
b. yurn reg Spvey elyev, a woman (or, a certain woman) had a 
hen. 

22 The definite article (6, 4, ré) was originally a demonstrative pro- 
noun (= this). As an article, it marks out the object defined by it 
as one that is known, or can be recognized; as that individual object 
which will naturally occur to the mind of the hearer or reader. 

23 Hence the article is used of objects that are well known. Such are, 

a) Objects recently mentioned. 

24 6) Objects of which only one individual or class exists (as in the 
case of many natural objects, the world, the sun, moon, sea, &c.; the 
seasons, as summer, winter, &c.), or of which the speaker or person 
in question is not likely to possess more than one ; to have more than 
one about him or at hand at that time; or to be speaking of any but 
one, &c. 


’ 


(These are sometimes called Monadic nouns.) 


25  c) Objects that are obviously the objects meant, so that no mistake 
can be made as to whether they or some others were intended. 

26 Thus: daopdv gore dtaBhvat rove worapove, it is impracticable to 
cross the rivers, 1. e. those particular rivers that one should meet 
with in marching across the country in question. So, in speaking 
of ‘the ten years’ (ra déxa Ern) of the siege of Troy: of éxrd, the 
(well-known) seven sages or wise men of Greece. 

27 4d) Objects defined by aitributive descriptions (that is, by an 
adjective, participle, genitive, preposition with its case, &c.). 

6 xpeoGurepoc &dedduc, the elder brother. oi xeluevor vépor (the 
enacted laws =) the laws that are enacted. ro rijc dperijg KddXog, 
the beauty of virtue. 


Vocabulary 4. 


28 Greek ('EdAny, “EXAny-o¢). To plunder (dt-apral-ev*). The enemy (ot 
woNkuto). To cross (dia-Baivay®, dta-Bijvat). River (xorapéc, 6). Summer 
(Otpog, 76). Winter (xstpav, yetmwmv-oc, 6). Showery (ExopBpoc. SuSpoc, 
rain). Wet, of seasons (vérioc. vdroc, south-wind). Unhealthy (vooepéc = 
abounding in disease. vdcoc, 7, disease). Sun (iAtog, 6). To be eclipsed (ix- 
Aeiwery = deficere, Aor. 2). Noon (peonuBpia, 1. péooc, middle; npépa, 
day). Senate or Council (BovAn). Vote (bipoc, n). To sentence (xpivecv *), 
Targeteer (wedracrng, ov, 6). To retire, retreat (dva-ywpsiv). Hill (Addoe, 
6, rising ground). Stadium (orddioy : pl. sometimes orddtor). To order (xedev- 
ey: followed by ace. c. infin. like jubere). Wicket (arvuXig, wudjidog, 7, dimin. of 
wvAn). To go out (&&-tévat, eZeus). Sea (QddXacea or Gddarra). Nightingale 
(andwy *, 7). High (inr45c). Oak (dpic, dpvdc, 7). To sit (xabjc@ac*). To 
sing (qdew [= aeidecy], with F. M.). Small-island (ynoidiov). To feed (vipe- 
70a). Bull (ravpoc, 6). 
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Ezercise 4. 


1, The Greeks are plundering the city. 2. The enemy crossed the 29 
river. 3. The summer was” showery and damp. 4. The winter will . 
be * unhealthy. 5. The sun was eclipsed about' noon. 6. The king 

is dead. 7. The senate sentences them all * with one vote. 8. The 
targeteers withdrew four or five stadia (acc.) toa hill™. 9. They 
ordered them” to go-out through (dca, gen.) the wicket to™ the sea. 

10. A nightingale, sitting on” @ high oak, was singing. 11. A bull 
was feeding in a small-island. 


& drayrac. b abrove. 


§ 5. Tue Articie (continued). 


Proper names do not, from their definite meaning, require the $0 
article; but they may, and often (not always) do take it, when the 
person or object has been recently mentioned. They may also take 
it, whenever the person or object is well known ; and must take it, ¢f 
this is to be pointed out. Always oi “EXAnvec, of Bapapo. M. 

The article is often, however, used without implying any parti- 31 
cular emphasis, especially when one of the conjunctions is used 
which cannot stand as the first word: e. g. 6 pévroe (6 8€) Havoa- 
vlac. 

Kipoy peraréurerar, he sends-for Cyrus. — avaBalve ody 6 
Kipoc, Cyrus therefore -goes-up. 2. Xwxpdrne, Socrates. 6 
Lwxpdrnc, Socrates (as a celebrated philosopher). 3. ’A@jvat, 
Athens. ai ‘A@ijvat, Athens (as a celebrated city). 

If the proper name is followed by a description which has the 32 

article, the proper name is usually without the article ; unless it is 
to be distinguished from others, or expressed emphatically, as being 
well-known, or as having been previously mentioned °. 

Lwxpdryc 6 gidécogoc, Socrates the Philosopher. 

The names of countries, mountains, rivers, and especially promon- 33 
tories, &c. very often have the article: 7 ‘Poddmn, 6 ’Ayedgoc, 6 
NeiXoc, &c. 

When the proper name of a town, promontory, &c. is followed by 34 
a genitive of the country in which it is situated, the name of the 
country nearly always has the article, that of the city, &c. not: év 
"Epéow tij¢ ‘Iwviac (but also xpdc ro Kivatoy ric EvBoiac, Thuc.). 


© réy Sadoxoy roy yeyerapévoy ’"AOnvaioy (Th.) : row Wepatie rod Aupévog 
Trev "AOnvaiwy (Th.). Kr. 
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For proper names of rivers, when used in apposition to ‘the river,’ 
the regular order is, 6 Etgpdrnc worapdc. So for lakes (i) BéAGBn 
Aipvn], and also for mountains [ro AiydAewr dpoc]: but also, espe- 
cially when an evident difference of form opposed this arrangement, 
f) Atryn ro Gpoc* Llapyne ro dpoc. Kr. 

85 When the genitive of a proper name is dependent on a substan- 
tive with the article, the following positions are found : 


Usually Less commonly 
"H Oepucroxdéove apern. ) rou OzporoxAéoug aperi. 
‘H aperyn fy OcptoroxXéovc. fy dpern i) rou Oeptoroxdéove. 


Gay Not 4 aper) OepcoroxAéove. 
‘O 'AOnvaiwy cfpoc’ 6 dijpoc 6 *AOnvaiwy (the most frequent form 
in public documents): 6 dijpo¢g ray ’AOnvaiwy (seldom 6 djjpoc 6 ray 
’"AOnvalwy). M. 


Vocabulary 5. 

86 Herald (chpvt, chnpirx-oc, 6). An initiated person; especially one initiated 
in the Eleusinian mysteries (udorne, ov, d). To say (Aéyeev). Why? (ri; = 
quid!). Zo banish (dE-ehatyey * = to drive out). Hipparch (irmapxoc = general 
of the cavalry. tro, horse; dpxey, to rule). With (ody, dat.). Mercenary 
soldier (p:a8ogdpoc. picOdc, pay; gipety, to bear). Left (ebwvupoc. ed, well ; 
Syoua, name: used as a euphemistic name for the left hand; the quarter of evil 
omens). Wing of an army (xipag, lit. horn: gen. cépwe, dat. xipg). Sacrifice 
(Ovcia). To celebrate a sacrifice (Ovciay ouyredeiv). Zeus = Jupiter (Zeve *). 
Blackbird (xéccvgoc). White (Aevcdc). To bring-forth; to hatch (rixrecy *. 
rex: to be born, hatched, rinrecOa). Lake (Niuvn). Very (o¢ddpa). Alkaline 
(varpwonc). To grow, of plants (yeyydcOat = generari). Less (ikdoowyr ; 
later éXarrwy). Navigable (vavovxéparoc, 2). To swallow-up (cara-rivety *). 
Now = autem (6é, after a word). 

The forms of the proper names: KAséeptroc. Aaxedaipwy. Avoluayoc. Av- 
cavdpoc. Tindacia. Kapia. Kv\Anyn. ’Apradia. ‘Acxavia. Paorc, Pacwdog, 4. 
(9) Acyvorucn (ac. yi). ‘Podavdc, 6. The Leucophyllum (Acuxdgudroy. devedc, 
white; pido», leaf). 

Exercise 5. 

87 1. Cleocritus, the herald of the Initiated, said : ‘ O citizens *, why 
are you banishing us?’ 2. The thirty send ambassadors to Sparta. 
8. These also Lysimachus, the Hipparch, slew. 4. Lysander, with 
the mercenaries, occupies the left wing. 5. At (é» c. dat.) Pedasia 
in Caria a sacrifice is celebrated to Zeus (Jupiter). 6. They say ™, 
that at Cyllene in Arcadia the blackbirds are born white. 7. In the 
lake Ascania the water is extremely alkaline. 8. The Leucophyllum 
grows in the river Phasis. 9. About Liguria, a river not less than 
the Rhone is swallowed up: now the Rhone is navigable. 10. It is 
easy to deceive the Athenian people. 


® Say arvdpecg woNXirat. 
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§ 6. THe ARgricie (continued ). 
Its possessive, distributive and generalizing force. 


The article has often the force of a weakened possessive pronoun. 38 

Thus the article is used instead of the possessive pronoun, when any of the 
person’s limbs is spoken of, any article of his dress, armour, or the like : Kipog 
dvaBag ial rdy irrov rad mwadrd ele rag xtipag EXaBew (Xen. An. 1, 8, 3), 
Cyrus, having mounted his horse, took his javelins in his hand. 

The article has also sometimes a distributive force (= each, 39 
every): as in dpaypiy AapBavey rijc hpépac, to receive a drachma 
aday. So rov pnvdg = a month; rov énavrov, a year. 

Generalizing power of the article.| The article is also used both 40 
with singular and plural substantives (or other words used substan- 
tively), to intimate that the word is to be taken in its whole extent, 
as the representative of a class. Thus, 6 ayaB0c woXirnc, the good 
cittzen = whoever is a good citizen. Here we generally use the 
indefinite article with the singular, and employ the plural without 
any article: ‘a good man,’ ‘ good men,’ &c. But the definite article 
is also used even in English: ‘the good man does so and so;’ it 
must be used, when an adjective is used substantively in this general 
sense : ‘the good do so and so.’ 

‘"AdAor et &vOpwror alios aliqguos et homines aliquos significant : 
ot GAdoe et of &vOpwrot ceteros omnes atque homines omnes notant’ 
(H.). 

So with participles: 6 Bovdopevoc, ‘he who wishes (3, (1) ],’ is 41- 
often, as in English, equivalent to ‘any body who wishes;’ ‘any 
one who pleases.’ 

In this way the names of materials, in which no individuals are 42 
distinguished, are used with the article, when taken in their whole 
extent : 6 xpvodc, gold; ro yada, milk ; 6 otrog, corn. 


Vocabulary 6. \ 


To change (peraBdddery, Aor. 2). Thrush («ixdn). Colour (xpipa, ro). 43 
Shield (aoric, dowid-oc, 1). To receive, to admit (xpoo-déxeoOat). To wish 
(BovrAecOaz *). Any one who pleases (6 Bovddpevoc). Necessity (avdyen). It 
is necessary (dvdynn toriv: often = one, &c. ought). To spend (daravgy. 
daxayn). God (Oedc). Friend (pidoc). Stranger, guest (Eévocg). Much (xodveg, 
pl. many ; much = many things, woAda, n. pl.) Gold (xpvadc, 6). To be con- 
sumed by fire; to burn (intrans.) in the fire (xupovcOa). Commander (dpxwr, 
dpxovroc. propr. a participle ; ruling). Bee (uédtooa: later Attic, pédtrra, ne, 
4). Perfume (pipov). To stupefy (napovy). Honey (péds, pédcrog, 76). Wine 
(olvog, 6). Iron (aidnpog, ov, 6). To eat (te8ieew*). Island (vjaoc, 4). Law- 
giver (vopoOérne. yvépoc, law; Oe, short root of riBivat, to place). Education 
(radeia, 9). Young (vioc). To toil; to labour (oveiy). To need to require 
(8icOat, gen.). Rest, relaxation (dvamavotc, ewc, 4). To seek; to hunt for 


| 
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(Znreiv). The proftable (in the abstract: rd ypHomoyv). Every where ; in every 
thing (wavrayov). To suit ; to be suitable (apporrety, dat.) Least of all (fxeora). 
High-minded (peyaréiyoc). Free (édesOepoc). A half-dario (ypudapeccdy ; 
a Persian coin). Month (uv, pnvdc, 6). To leap-down (xara-rndgv*). Chariot 
(dppa, ré). Too, also (cai, prefixed to the word it modifies: cai 6 warnp, 
my father too). Both — and (cal — cai: ré — rai, ré enclitic following its 
word ; if the word has an article, it follows the article: 8 re war2jp «cai 
pnrnp: réy re raripa cal thy pnripa). More than (paddoyv 4). 
Proper names: TavAdyriot. Mirat. Kbmpoc. 


44 ee [me] pag ( a HOU. 


de oe xpn (pe ROLLY. 
Exercise 6. 


45 1. The thrush too changes its colour. 2. The cavalry have 
both their horses and their shields, 8. Cyrus used-to-receive (imp/.) 
any one who wished to say any thing. 4. It is necessary that he 
.who has much, should also spend much, both upon™ the gods, 
and upon his friends, and upon strangers. 5. Gold is not con- 
sumed-in-the-fire. 6. The soldier ought to fear his commander 
more than the enemy. 7. It is said that bees are stupefied (acc, c. 
infin.) by perfume. 8. The Taulantians make wine® of * honey. 
9. It is said that the Metz, in the island of Cyprus, eat iron. 
10. The lawgiver employs great care about the education of 
the young. 11. He who toils requires (g) relaxation. 12. To be 
every where hunting-for the profitable, is least of all suitable to the 
high-souled and the free. 18. Cyrus gives three half-darics a month 
to (° each) soldier. . 


& Wine will not have the article, because it is not the substance generally 
that is meant, but some wine. b JAclorny worirat oxovdny wept with aco. 


dai refers more to necessity, 
obligation, duty: xpi to cus- 
tum or expediency. 





§ 7. Tue ArticLEe (continued). 


Predicative substantive usually anarthrous.—Article omitted in 


enumerations. 


bia When the subject and predicate are substantives, the subject gene- 


rally has the article, the predicate not: ovre 6 rarip vide éorey, obre 
5 vlog warhp (Pl.), neither is the father a son, nor the son a father. 

47 When the subject and predicate are discriminated in this way, the anarthrous © 
predicate may precede. Thus the preceding sentence might be arranged thus : 
ovre vidg tory 6 rarnp, otre warp 6 vidc. 


48 The predicate is generally anarthrous, simply because it generally is indefinite. 
We do not usually assert that the definite object denoted by the subject makes 





© Anarthrous means without the article: a, not, dpOpov, articulus. 
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up the wiocle notion of the predicate, and is co-extensive with it (so that it eannot 
be predicated, in the same sense, of any other subject) ; but that it is included in 
the class of things that are comprehended under that notion. The article will 
be used with the predicate, wherever the meaning requires it. 

(a) The article is, however, omitted before a noun in the predicate, 49 
even where it governs a genitive that is rendered definite by the 
article : here we should use ‘the.’ _ Zwrip yevod riic warpidoc, be- 
come the saviour of your country. (b) So often with aircog = ‘ the 
author ;’ ‘the cause :’ peylorwy ayabey fhpiv airidég éorwy (Pl.).— 
c) Also when the predicate is a superlative: gyn» rjv éuavrov 
yuvaixa xacev owgpoveorarny elva rev év rp wodee (Lys.). 

In the enumeration of several persons or objects of the same class, 50 
they are frequently ali comprehended under one article: rat ro» 
olvoxdoy cai payetpoy xal ixmoxdpoy Kai dchxovoy (Hadt.). 

(a) The article must, however, be prefixed to each of two or 51 
More gxouns in an enumeration, if, without it, they might be referred 
to the same subject, it being one to which they are not meant to be 
referred. The reason why we may say, ra dpvea cai rerpaxoca, birds 
and four-footed beasts, is, because the reader or hearer knows that 
birds are not four-footed. 

(6) In rapid enumerations a series of even definite substantives 52 
have often no article at all: e.g. cai yept cai woct cai gwry (Ly- 
curg.), ‘with my hand, my foot, and my voice’ (or, ‘ with hand, foot, 
and voice’). : 

This frequently occurs with the name of relations, which form, as it were, a 
common notion ; ¢.g. just as we should say, ‘to leave father and mother ;’ &yoyrec 
yV¥vatcac cai waidag Epevyoy, they fled with their wives and children. (Com- 
pare our ‘honse and home ;’ ‘ kith and kin ;? ‘to be routed horse and foot,’ &c.) So 
also in enumerating instances in Natural History and similar subjects. 


Vocabulary 7. 


A slave (SovA0c). A chattel (xrijpa, rd = o possession: xexrjoOa). Living, 53 
animate (Empivxoc. iv, Puxn, soul). Coin (vdptopa, rd. vopoc). Sign; 
representative (onpeiovy = signum). Limit (xipac, wépar-oc, ré). Exchange 
(@AAayn). Man (dvO@pwroc). Political (wodiricég; i.e. relating to a city or 
state, wéduc). Animal (Zeov). Community (xotywvia). First (xpwroc). To 
etablish (cvv-toravat). Author, cause (airtoc). Benefit (aya0ov = bonum, neut. 
adj.). A polity or constitution; a state (wodireia). A crane (yépavoc, 6). Swan 
(céevoc, 5). Woodpecker (wedexay, wedexav-oc, 6). Goose (xnv, xnv-de, 6). 
Small (pucpdc). Gregarious (dyeXaiog. ayédn, flock, herd). A young shoot 
(@adAd¢g, ov, espy of a young olive shoot). Wild olive (xédrivog, 6 = oleaster). 


_ Lentil, vetch (agaen). To fatten (miaivey). Sheep (xpdBaroyv. xpd, for- 


wards; Ba, short root of Baivey, to go; from the animal’s moving forward to 
feed). To fly (wireoOat*). From (dxd, gen.). Wicked (wovnpdc). To spare 
(geidecOac, gen.). Father(marnp). Mother(pirnp). Captain (Aoxayéc, leader 
of a company. déxoc, a company; ayy). To go to a conference with any body 


? 


th 12 5§1—36. 


ry 


4 
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(cig Aéyour ipyeeOai re). Without (dvev, gen.) Moon (exAgvy, 9). Star 
(aerpey, 76). To see (aggv®) Arms énia). Neither — nor (cere — obre)-. 
4 kind of — is wounlly tranalated by ric im agreement: ‘4 lind of commu- 
hity,’ cecyevia ric. 
Exercise 7. 
( 7 prefized to a word means that if is to begin the sentence.) 

1. A slave is a kind of living chattel. 2. Coin is a representative 
and limit of exchange. 3. Man is a political animal. 4. He who 
first established a political community became the author of great 
benefits. 5. A political constitution is a kind of community. 
6. The crane, swan, woodpecker, (° and) small goose are + grega- 
rious (pl. masc.). 7. The olive-shoot, wild-olive, (° and) lentil 
+ fatten (sing.) sheep. 8. Woodpeckers fly from the nver Strymon 
to * the Ister (= Danube). 9. The Phaselitz are the most wicked 
of men. 10. He spares neither father nor mother. 11. The gene- 
rals and captains went to a conference with them without arms. 
12. It is said that the san“ and moon are seen by * them® as they 


are >, 
8 Their, to them, them, avreay, abroic, avrovc. 
b As they are, ola rvyyavee dyra. 


§ 8. Tue Articie (continued). 


Position of an Attributive Notion with reference to an Article and 
its Substantive. 
1. f rév radaéy oodia. TO Tij¢ aperigc KaAXoc. 
2. 4 cogia } réyv wadawy. | ro KaAXog ro rifc aperifc. 

In the first order (4 rév radatey oogia) neither notion has any 
preponderance of emphasis over the other: the order with the re- 
peated article (4 copia f rév wadawy) is used, when the speaker 
wishes for any reason (whether grammatical, logical, or rhetorical ) 
to dwell upon the notions separately. 

The other forms are— 

8. i) cogla réy wadawy | rd KadXog ric aperifc. 
4, rev rarawy f copia. | rii¢ aperijc TO KadXoc. 

The third form (that of the genitive following the governing sub- 
stantive) is far from uncommon. The fourth form (that of the genitive 
preceding the article of the governing substantive) is the least com- 
mon: it may be used, when the genitive is rendered emphatic by its 
standing in opposition to some other notion, or from its forming a 


transition. . 
rey warawy } grocogia (Pl. Prot. 343). 


rod xepiov & aroola (ThA. 4, 29). 
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(For the partitive genitive the fourth is the most common’ order ; the third 
being also used, but less commonly.) 

Other attributive notions (e. g. an adjective, a substantive governed 57 
by a preposition, &c.) either stand between the article and its sub- 
stantive (the usual position), or follow the substantive with the 
repeated article. 

6 *Ivéexoc xpvode | 6 rapa roic ‘Ivdoig ypvadc. 
6 xpuacce 6 "Ivduxde | 6 xpvade 6 rapa roic "I vdoic. 

qw In the positions “Iydind¢ 6 xpvodc or & ypvade “Ivdiede, the 
adjective is the predicate : — the gold (is) Indias gold. 

In the order with the repeated article, cach notion is dwelt upon separately ; 58 

and thus both the single notions and the whole combination are rendered more 
emphatic. Hence this form is often used in (either expressed or tacit) opposi- 
tions. For instance : ‘to be governed by written laws,’ might be opposed to 
being governed, not by any laws, but by the character (roi¢ rpdzrorc) of the ruler 
for the time being ; or to being governed by laws indeed, but by unwritten lawe. 
In either case roig vépose Troi¢g yeypaupévorc would be the best form fur pointing, 
out the opposition. It is also the best form for marking the double opposition; 
laws (not capricious decrees) and those written laws (not unwritten laws) about 
which uncertainty might exist. 


Vocabulary 8. 
Proper season ; season (xatpéc,6). To wait-for (pivey*, acc.). Slowness, dila- 59 
toriness (Bpadurnc, BoadvrfAr-oc, 9). To come (épxecOac*). To bring (dye). 
Present (Sépov). Year (érog,ro). Afterwards; after(vorepov). Battle (udyn). 


The battle of Marathon () iv Mapadave payn). To take-place (yiyvecOac*). , . 


To afford (rapixec8a). Fourth (réraprog). Original (dpxaioc). Tribute 
(dacpdc, 6). To pay or bring tribute (dacpdy drogipey). City (wddrk¢, ewe, 17). 
To pass-over ; to omit (wapa-Neirey). Expedition; march (666g, 1, lit. via). 
Massacre (opgayn). A thousand, as used indefinitely for an infinite number 
(zvpior: popeot = 10,000). Other (dAXoc). To order (rapayyédAey, c. dat. 
persone). To build triremes(rpijpeg wousicGas). On-the-coast (éiOadrarridioc, 
2: imi, @ddarra). Brother (aded¢dc, 6). Wife (yuyn*). Commantler-of-the-fleet 
(vabapyog. vac, dpyeyv). To be angry (dpyitecOat, dat. dpyn, anger). Claim; 
act of claiming (dytirnc, ewe). Tithe (Sexdrn, sc. poipa, the tenth part). 

Proper names: epai. “Hrcc,”"HAcdog, 7. 'ApBpakia. Teicavdpog. Avoay- 
dpog. 'Awdd\Awy,'’AwédAXAQwWvog. AcxeXeia. 


Exercise 8. 

1. The (“proper) seasons of action* do not wait-for our” dila- 60 
toriness. 2. Lysander came, bringing him the presents from “ the 
allies. 3. Not many years (dat.) afterwards, the battle of Marathon 
took-place. 4. (°It is) labours in season (°that) afford the great 
pleasures. 5. On the fourth day* the cavalry of the enemy arrived. 

6. The cities in Asia pay the (° Persian) king their original tribute. 
7. I pass-over many (°subjects), Pheree, the expedition against * 
Ambracia, the massacres in Elis, a thousand other things. 8. He 
ordered (d) the cities in the islands and on-the-coast to build tri- 


¢ % 
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remes. 9. He appointed Pisander, his wife’s brother, commander- 
of-the-fleet. 10. We are angry with” them on account of their 
claimmg ¢ the tithe of Apollo in Deceléa. 

a Say: ‘of affairs,’ rpaypa, ré. b spérepog with article prefixed. 

© Ty rerdpry (pipg, day, understood). 4 To be expressed by using 
the gen. after dpyizecOac. o. 4 


§ 9. Tue Articre (continued). 
Predicative (or appositive) position of the attributive notion. 


61 An adjective that precedes an article with its substantive, er fol- 
lows them without a repetition of the article, is always either predica- 
tive or appositive ; in other words, either it is (a) the predicate ; or (6) 
the complement of the predicate (18); or (c) is used as an apposition. 

62 a. With the copula it is itself the predicate: péyac éoriv 0 Kir- 
duvocg: 6 xivduvog péyac éoriv: daci péyay elvat rov xivduvor. 

63 The copula in such a sentence is often omitted. The reader or 
hearer feels that the adjective is the predicate, its position not being 
that of an attributive, and thus readily supplies the omitted copula, 
to form the words into a sentence (yéyac 6 xivduvog: 6 xlvdvvoc 
péyac). 

64 6. With the verbs yiyvecOat, cadeiv, roreiv, &c., an adjective so 
placed is the complement of the predicate (18); 4. e. is to be taken ~ 
with the verb, to complete its predication : 

To make the laws invalid, axvpovg xatety rove yvdpouc (or rove 
vdpoug akipouc woteiv’ Tove vopouc wotety AKUpouc). 

The man becomes rich, rAovowog ylyverat 6 avhp* Gavip yiyverat 
wXovetoc. 


65 When found in this position with verbs that do not take a complemental predi- 
cate, or in agreement with a substantive governed by a preposition, the adjective 
may be considered as used appositively, or as an apposition; that is to say, the 
notion is not to be taken atéributively (that is, as an epithet) immediately with the 
substantive, but added to it afterwards, to describe its state: HdsoOa: ti wrXOV- 
clotg roig mroXiracc, not, to rejoice in the rich citizens, but, to rejoice in the 
citizens being rich ; i.e. to rejoice in their being rich ; to rejoice in their wealth ; 
to rejoice because or when they are rich. 

66 An adjective i is very frequently used in this position me Exeter, 
especially in the description of persons or animals. 

To express, for instance, that a person ‘has a very beautiful 
head,’ or ‘ very beautiful hands,’ the Greeks said: ‘has the head 
very beautiful ;’ ‘ has the hands very beautiful.’ 

‘O pivdxepwe rv dopay loyuporarny Exe, the rhinoceros has a very 

strong hide. 
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The article must not be used in such descriptions, unless it is 67 
assumed that the thing in question has the property, the object being 
only to describe of what kind it is; so that the information is con- 
veyed by the adjective, not by the substantive. ‘If the writer wished 
to inform us that the rhinoceros had a hide, which was moreover a 
strong one, hé would not use the article. Thus of the crocodile: yee 
éé kai Syvyxac Kaprepovc, it has also strong claws. 

Buttmann, without explaining the grammatical construction of the adjective 68 
in this position, explains its force by stating, that it distinguishes the object 
denoted by the substantive, not from others of the same class, but from ited/ 
under other (real or imaginary) circumstances. 

Thus: d2by éyee roy widexuy is, ‘he has his axe sharp ;’ i. ¢. the axe which 
he has is sharp, not (as it sometimes is, or as & might have been) Wunt. He 
comes garde ry mpoawry (‘with a bright face’), is literally, with his face 
bright, not (as it sometimes is or might be) gloomy or sad. 

Though we may often translate the definite article in a sentence of this kind 69 
by our indefinite article, instead of by ‘ the’ or a possessive pronoun, yet we must 
remember that this method of translation, though idiomatic, is never exact ; it 
never assumes the possession of the object denoted by the substantive, as the Greek 
does ; and when this possession ought to be marked, we must use some other form 
(e.g. bEdy Exes row wédexuy, his axe is sharp, or, the axe which he has is sharp). 

The local adjectives dxpoc, summus, picoc, medius, Zcxarog, extremus, are used 7() 
in this ( predicative or appositive) position, when they are equivalent to our sub- 
Btantives middle, extremity, &c. 

axpotg roi¢g rooiv = on tip-toe. 

poo rd retyoc = the middle of the wall. 

(rd pécoy réixog, the middle wall.) 
Vocabulary 9. 

Ea (yxeduc, voc, , seld. 5: but pl. in Attic Greek, tyxéderc). Gills 71 
(Bpdyyia). Fish (ixObc, doc, 6). Tongue (yAdooa: later Att. yA@rra). Prickly, 
bony (dxavOddnc. deavOa, spina). Ear (od¢, dréc¢, 16). Body (cipa, 16). 
Mortal (@vnréc). To flow (psiv*). Park(mapddecog,d). Foot (xovc, woddg). 
Form, shape (oxijpa, 16). Spherical (ogatpoedyc). Male (dppnv, dbpgvoc). 
Female (OiXuc, ea, v). Bone (é0riov, dcrovyv). Scale (Aewic, Aewidoc, 1). 
Many, frequent (xuxvég = creber). Strong (ioxvpéc). Camel (xapndog, 4, 7). 
Hump (ioc, 4). Peculiar (idtog). Back(vdrov). Right, true (6p6d¢ = rectus). 
Just (Sixasoc). Spirit (buy). To advise ; to give advice (oupBovdrebey, dat.). 

(Eng.) Any thing has no ears. 
(Greek.) Any thing has not cars. 


Exercise 9. 

1, Eels have small gills. 2. Fish have a bony tongue. 3. Fish 72 
have no ears. 4. We have all (° of us) a mortal body. 5. The 
river flows through the middle of the city. 6. The river Meander 
flows through the middle of the park. 7. A hare, when sitting, 
Tests its chin upon the ends of its feet. 8. The heavens have a 
spherical shape. 9. The male has larger scales than the female *. 
10. They have many bones and strong (° ones), 11. The so- 


TT 
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called hump upon the back is peculiar to camels. 12. I am giving- 
advice in* a true and just spirit. 

® Omit ‘than,’ and put ‘the female’ in the gen. (answering to the Latin abl. 
after a comparative). 


——_ e+ 


§ 10. Tue ArticLe (continued ). 
Substantivizing power of the Article. 


73 The neuter of both singular and plural adjectives is often sub- 
stantivized by the article. 
(a) The neuter of the singular denotes the abstract notion: ro 
caddy, the beautiful ; beauty in the abstract: ro cogdy, cleverness, fc. 
(b) The neuter of the plural is used when, not the abstract notion 
itself, but particular manifestations of that notion are to be denoted : 
e.g. ra aigypa, base actions, pursuits, &c. or ‘ what is base.’ ra 
xada, honorable actions or pursuits, ‘ what is honorable.’ 


74 It sometimes however happens that an English abstract substantive may be 
translated by the substantivized neuter plural, and cannot be translated by the 
substantivized neuter singular. This is when, by an English idiom, we use an 
abstract substantive to denote, not the abstract principle itself, but a manifestation 
of it, a particular instance of conduct in agreement with it. Thus we say: to 
speak the truth, in the sense of making a true statement, of saying what is, in 
the particular instance, the truth = the true assertion: rd ddnOij Aéyeuv, papre- 

ety, &e. 

75 : Sometimes neuter adjectives with the article have an adverbial force: rb mpw- 
roy, ‘at first,’ &c. See a) in Vocab.—So also adverbs with the article are often 
adverbial: rd wadat = olim. 


76 A neut. in «dv, substantivized by the article, is a personal col- 
lective: ro ‘EXAnvexdv (the Greek race; the Greek population in a 
district ; the Greek troops in an army); ro BapBaptxov* ro vaurixey. 


Vocabulary 10. 


77 ~~ 8) Originally (rd dpyatov). In old times, formerly (ré wadatéy or rb wadat). 
Afterwards (rd torepov). Henceforth (rd dd rovrov). 

b) Justice, the just (rd dixacov). The universe (rd SAov). Equality (rd toor). 
Inequality (ri dvoov). The truth = true things; what is true (radnOy = ra 
ad\n07). Human affairs (rd avOpwmyva). The Greeks; e. g. in an army or 
fleet (rd ‘EXAnvixdy = the body of Greeks). 

c) Tyrant (ripayvog: in the Greek sense, one who had usurped absolute 
power in a state that ought to be free). The Thirty (ol rpiaxovra). To enslare 
(SovAovv). Athlete = combatant in the public games (a4@Anr7e, 0d, 0). Drawers 
= a cincture round the loins, subligaculum (dtafwpa, rd. dia, wrviva). To 
contend, in public games, &c. (aywviZecOac). Fearlessly (ddec. a, déoc, fear). 
To march (orparevecBar). To choose ; to be willing (é0tAav). To state in evidence ; 
to witness (paprupeiv). To be stationed, as military term. techn. (reray@at, perf. 
pass. of rdocev or rdrretyv). Before ({umpooGer, with gen.). Lasting (BéBatoc). 
Nothing (oddév, n, of oddeic). 

d) Proper names : Tnpevida. “Apyoc, r6. MioydAac. PapvaBaZog. 
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Exercise 10. 

1. The Temenide were originally from” Argos. 2. Our city 78 
was enslaved in old times“ by the Tyrants, and afterwards by the 
Thirty. 3. Formerly the Athletes used to contend “ with “ girdles 
(° round their loins). 4. Agesilaus henceforth marched (impf.) fear- 
Jessly. 5. Justice is not indefinite. 6. Nothing of human affairs 
is lasting. 7. In which way does the nature of the universe possess 
perfect excellence? (Say: ‘the good and the best.’) 8. 
Equality is the opposite of inequality (Say : ‘is opposite to —’). 
9. Misgolas does not choose to state-in-evidence (infin. aor.) the 
truth. 10. Conon, with® the Greeks, was stationed before Phar- 
nabazus, 


§ 11. Tre Arricie (continued). 
The Infinitive with the Article. 

The Infinitive, which is itself a substantive notion, may, by the 79 
assistance of the article, be declined. It then corresponds to our 
participial substantive in -ing under the government of a preposition. 

ro déyew, dicere (the saying, or to say). 
row Aéyev, dicendi (of saying). 
rT @ eye, dicendo (by saying). 

Modifying notions, even such as are of considerable length, may 80 
be placed between the article and the Infinitive ; as, é« rov raxv 
pavOareayv, from learning quickly: dca ro Napwrpay orA(Cya Exe, 
from its having a bright flame: ro avev BactXdéwe pera Aaxe- 
dacpoviwy yevécOa (Xen.). 

The negative with the Infinitive is usually yj and pndeic, &c. ; not ob, oddelg. 81 


rd pn AEyey, (the) not saying. rd pdtv déyeey, (the) saying nothing. 
Tov pn Aéyev, of not saying. row pndty Aéyeyv, of saying nothing. 
&e. &Ke. &e. &e. 


When the Infinitious cum articulo has a predicative adjective or 82 
participle with it, this predicate is placed in Greek in the nomina- 
tive case, whenever it is predicated of the same person or thing that 
is the subject of the principal verb. Thus: 


Misgolas did this, MuoyeAag rovro éxoince, 
a) from being ill-tempered, éx rou xadewoe elvat. 
b) from being a slave, re OovAog elvat. 
c) from being ambitious, dta TO HtAGripog elvat 


To explain this idiom, we must here anticipate a point, in which the Greek 
idiom differs from the Latin with respect to the ace. o. Injin. 


When, in the construction of the accusativus cum Infinitivo, the 83 


Infinitive and the verb on which it depends have the same subject 
c 
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(or, in other words, are predicated of the same person or thing), the 
personal pronoun that would properly represent the subject of the 
Infinitive is usually omitted. - 
Usually not, But, 
otopac é wei apapreiy’ olouas apaprety (credo me errasse). 
oleratc 2avrdy dpapreiy’ oleras apaprety (credit se errasse). 

84 Ifthe verb is either eIvac or one of those that take a complement 
of the predicate in the nom. (yiyveoOat, xadetoOa, &c.), an adjective 
or participle, as predicate or a complement of the predicate (18), is 
placed in the nominative case : 

otopa evdaipwy elvat, credo me esse beatum. 
oterac ebdaipwy elvat, credit se esse beatum. 

85 The adjective or participle is then said to be attracted into the nominative, 
because, its own accusative subject being omitted, it confurms itself to the subject 
(nominative case) of the principal verb ; that being the only word in the sen- 
tence that denotes the person or thing of which it is predicated. 

Thus, in such instances as those given in 82, the full translation of 
(for instance) ‘ Agesilaus from being easily accessible,’ &c., would 
be, "Aynoitaocg éx rov abroy eixpdcodoy elvac: but the abrdy is — 
(usually) omitted, and the edrpdcocoy changed into evxpdcodoc, to 
point out, by identity of case, its reference to ’Aynaiaoc. 


Vocabulary 11. 

86 Tofall (xiwrey*). To look on or forwards (xpo-opgy *, acc.). What is before 
(ra tuxpocbev). To confess (Gporoyeiv). To feel confident (meoreber). To get 
rid of an acousation (ctadvay d:aBodrnv. Asafodrn was not necessarily a calum- 
nious charge : cf. Thuc. 1,131). Zo persuade (weiew, acc.). To have a repu- 
tation of being (db%ay Exe elvar). Invincible (dpayoc). To delight, intrans. 
(dydAdcoOar, HdecOar: both with a dativus cause). To rejoice (xaipey, dat. 
cause). Hasy-of-access (ebrpdaodoc. ed, wpéc, od0c). Difioult-of-access (due- 
apécodoc). Visible; being-in-public (iugaryc. iv, day, short root of gaivecBar). 
To be wise or sensible (gpoveiv). To differ (stagiper*, gen.). To pride oneself 
on any thing (cepvivecbar, dat. causa. cepvdc, giving oneself solemn airs). To be 
present (wap-civar). Every where (xavrayov). 

(Eng.) My house and that of my friend. My houses and those of my friend. 
(Greek) My house and the of my friend. My houses and the of my friend. 


Exercise 11. 


87 1. Many fall from (é:a, acc.) not looking-forward to what“ is 
before them. 2. I confess that I am acting-unjustly. 3. He feels- 
confident that he shall get-rid-of the accusation by money. 4. I per- 
suaded them that I wasagod. 5. The Persians had (impf.) the reputa- 
tion of being invincible by * sea. 6. Agesilaus delighted * in being 
always visible. 7. The king of the Persians prided* himself on 
being difficult-of-access. 8. Agesilaus rejoiced" in being easy-of- 
access. 9. Virtue, from being immortal, is every where present. 
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10. He who is wise, + delights in the mere-(° consciousness of ) being 
wise’, 11. Wise men choose the life of wisdom (Say: ‘of being- 
wise’). 12. The male (masc.) differs-from (g) the female in '* being 
blacker, and in having larger scales*. 13. He praises both my 
brother and my friend's. 


® Imperfect: as denoting a habit. % The mere consciousness of being wise, abrd 
TO Spoveiy. . 


§ 12. Tux Arricre (continued). 
Adverbium cum Articulo. 


An adverb of time, place, &c. with the article is equivalent to an 88 
adjective with the article.—Thus the adverb pernatv, between, ob- 
tains in connexion with the article the force of the adjective in- 
termediate: 6 peraky xpdvog, the between time = the intermediate 
time. 

Oi rdXAaz, the long ago men = the men of old (i. e. the men 

(being, or, who were | long ago). 
So 6 roy, the now = the present. 
o dyay, the excessively = the excessive. 
(Our idiom ‘ the then mayor’ agrees exactly with this construction.) 


In this idiom the participle 6» may be supposed omitted: thus d wAncioy 89 
= 6 rAnoloy wy = prozimus: iv raig rAnoloy edivay = iv raig rrAnoioy 
oveat¢ eXtvarc. The article gives therefore to an adverb the force of an 
adjective, which, however, like other adjectives, may be substantivieed. Thus, 
as we may say of xadol, so also we may say ol xAncioy = oi wAnaioy ovrec 
ayOpwrrot, one’s neighbours. So in the neuter: rd ivrég or rd ivrdg, the inte- 
rior ; the inner parts, &c. (tvrég = within). 


Vocabulary 12. 

Excessive (6 [9, rd] dyav). Present ; for the present moment (6 [1, rd] wap- 90 
avrixa). Upper (6 dvw). Lower (6 carw or 6 carw@ev, i.e. the below, or the 
Jrom below). Front (wpéa0coc or 6 wpdcGev : opposed to 6 dmiaGey, back). Inner 
(6 éyrdc). The people there (ot ixet : used to denote those in the next world). The 
people here: also = the people, or we, who are in this world (ot év@ade). Back- 
wards (eig rd SricOev). Inwards (tig rd évréc). Jaw (otaywr, ovaydvog, 17). 
Liberty (dXevOepia). Slavery (dovAsia). Happy (ebdaipwy). To pass or change 
into (ueraBadrAuy ele rc). Inactivity (}ovyia). Confusion (rapayn. rapdcouy).. 
Strange (drowoc, 2: a, not, réaoc, place). Ease (fgorwvn = indolent ease ; the 
taking things casily: pgoroc, superl. of pgdtog, easy). To have very great power 
(xAstoroy icydev. Cf. multum &c. valere). Desire (8xOupia). The majority = 
the great bulk of the people (of wAcioveg). To hold one’s peace (novylay dyev). 
To march (wopebecOar), From home (oinoOev). The army from home (rd otcobey 
orparevpa). Bird (dpric*, 6 or 9). To bend (xaprreayv). Flerure (xapyne, 
ewe, 9). Leg (oxédoc, 16). To move (xtvetv). Arm (Bpaxtwy, -ovoc, 6). Young 
(véog). Tooth (dd0v¢, ddéyr-o¢, 6). Sharp (é&i¢). Broad (xdaric). Very 
(\iav). Clearly (cageic). Neighbour (6 xAnoiov). Crocodile (xpoxddeAog, d). 

c2 
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Exercise 12. 


91 1. Excessive liberty passes into slavery. 2. Those in the next 
world are happier than (# = quam) those (° who are) here. 3. These 
(° persons) think that (° our) present inactivity will not (ov) one 
day * be the cause of strange confusion. 4. Present pleasure and 
ease has very great power. 5. From (é:a, acc.) the excessive desire 
(° on the part) of the majority, we hold our peace. 6. King Pausa- 
nias marched (impf.) with (p) ** the army (° he had brought) from 
home. 7. A bird bends its legs backwards. 8. Man, when he is 
young (p), has his upper (° limbs)» larger than (# = quam) his 
lower (°ones)°*. 9. The arms have their flexure inwards. 10. Our 
front teeth are sharp**, but those in the interior of the 
mouth ® broad. 11. He tells very clearly the disgraceful (° ac- 
tions) of his neighbours. 12. I will pass-over his intermediate life. 
13. The crocodile moves its upper jaw. 


® sork. b ra dvw. C rd cdr. ad Say: ‘the inner (° ones).’ 


§ 13. Tue Arricte (continued ). 
Article omitted after Prepositions, &c.—Article with Numerals. 


92 Even a definite substantive. is, in Greek, frequently anarthrous 
when it follows a preposition: é apyiic, from the beginning; é 
movewe, from the city ; xpdc¢ Goru, to the city (or town), &c. 

93 This arises from a natural tendency in language to run together words that 
frequently occur in combination. The use of the article after a preposition 
prevents this, and would make such adverbial descriptions stiff and long, so as 
to impede the flexibility of the language. The omission of the article naturally 
occurs most frequently in the most usual combinations, and especially in such 
double combinations as contrast two substantives under the government of pre- 
positions. The same thing occurs frequently in English: e. g. from beginning 
to end = dro redevrijc tx’ dpxyy: by sea and land, card yijy cai card Oddar- 
ray. So in ‘by sea, ‘under ground,’ &c.; and in the adverbial forms, ‘on 
account of’ (= on the account of) ; ‘tn regard to,’ &e. 

94 The love of concinnity of expression naturally leads to what has 
been observed,—that, as a general rule, when a substantive governs 
another in the genitive, either both have the article or neither has it 
(ro rov Agovrog oxupvior, or A€ovrog oxupvior). 

95 But even when both the substantives are definite, if the first is 
governed by a preposition (92), it is sometimes anarthrous, though the 
governed genitive has the article: eri BAdBy rev xodtréy. And if 

-@ governing noun is the predicate, the article is necessarily omitted, 
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except in cases where the predicate could have the article: owr)p 
yevou rijc tarpicoc, become the saviour of your country. Cf. 46, 48. 

In some instances both articles are omitted after a preposition : 96 
xepi HAiov dvopac, &c., about the setting of the sun (= about sun- 
set); axo xeparwy yijc, &c. 

Grammarians and commentators have noticed some substantives 97 
(principally substantives in very common use) with which the omis- 
sion of the article frequently occurs, even when they are not under 
the government of a preposition, or in any position that favours the 
omission ; €.g. fAwocg avuréAAe, the sun rises. (See list in Note 50.) 

In the combination of an indefinite governing substantive with a 98 
definite governing one, the former is naturally anarthrous; e.g. 
pépog (or pépoc rt) rijc woAewe, a part of the city. 

a) The article is often used with numerals. This is especially the 99 
case in speaking of fractions with reference to the whole (expressed 
or understood): as, ra cio pépn rev rpey, two parts out of three: 
two-thirds. So if, after forty had been named, thirty were spoken 
of, it would usually be, oi rpedxovra [but, edoter abroic céxa ovdda- 
Beiv, robrwy cé dvu wévnrac. Lys. |}. 

b) The article also occurs very often (not always) in statements 
of the approximate number of troops, the years of a man’s life, &c., 
with augi or wepi (about), cic (up to; as many as), dxép (above) : 
e.g. kai Gppara dpexayngdpa aygi ra eixoot, and of chariots armed 
with scythes about twenty (Xen.). 


Vocabulary 13. 

Mede (Mijdog). End (xipac, wéparoc, 75). Worker ; working-bee (ipyarne, 100 
ov). Solstice (rpdmwac: lit. conrersiones, the points where the sun appears to 
turn). tall (dAwe). Swarm (opjvog, 76: opivoc roety, to make their nest : 
of wasps, &e.). Under-ground (iwd yc). Wild-bee (avOpyvn). Ant (poppné, 
puppncog, 6). Like, adv. (domep). Eagle (derdc, 6). Egg (wor : fbr = ovum). 
To lay eggs (wa ricresy *). To hatch (ix-Aérery = to bring out of the egg-shell). To 
wall-off (amo-recxifetv). Wall (reiyoc, ré). Wooden (Eddtvoc). To meet a person 
(a2-ayrgy, c. dat. persona). From the country (t& adypov). About sunset (epi 
wAiov duopac). To sup with ; or, to dine with (cuv-demrveiv. Seirvor, the evening 
meal = cena). Sostratus (Zworparoc). 


Exercise 13. 


1. The Mede came from the ends of the earth to Peloponnesus. 101 
2. The working-bees do not appear about (epi, acc.) the solstice. _ 
3. Wild-bees make their nest under-ground, like ants. 4. The 
eagle lays three eggs, but hatches (°only) two of them. 5. Alci- 
biades walled-off Chalcedon from sea to sea with a wooden wall. 

6. The gods give men nothing without labour and attention. 7. 
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Sostratus, being a friend (° of mine), having met (° me on his 
return) from the country about sunset, was supping-with (° me). 
8. The harm that befalls the enemy* becomes the gain of 


the state. 
a Say: ‘The harm of the enemy,’ objective genitive. 


§ 14. THe Arricie (continued). 
Article with the Participle. 


102. a) We have already seen (3, (1)], that a participle with the article 

is used substantively, and is equivalent to a relative clause defining 

a personal or demonstrative pronoun. ‘O BovAdpevoc, he who wishes. 

b) The participle thus substantivized is either used appositively 

(e. g. roy GAX\wy rev eidérwy) or, far more commonly, in the 

generic sense (41): so that 6 BovAduevoc = quicunque vult ; si quis 

vult: just as, he who wishes is equivalent to, whoever wishes; if 
any man wishes. 


103 It often happens, that a participle with the article may be trans- 
lated into English by a substantive. Thus ra fpaprnpéva (= ea, 
que peccavimus), one’s sins, errours, failures, &c. See a) in the 
Vocabulary. 


104 Though a participle is thus substantivized, it yet so far retains its participial 
nature as to be modified, not by an adjective, but by an adterb; so it governs, 
not the genitire (like a substantive), but the same case as the verb from which 
it comes. Tad rpdrepoy rpaprnpéiva, one’s former failures, sins, &c. Oi 
Téy roouTwy ixOvpovyrec, those who desire such things.—If an adjective seems to 
modify a substantivized participle c. articulo, it is really used predicatively (106) : 
e.g. xpdc Td reXevraioy ixSay (Dem.), with reference to the final result ; i.e. to 
what turns out to be the case at last. ; 

105 When a participle is used generically (102, b), it is negatived by 
ph: of pr) Bovddpevor, qui nolunt ; si qui nolunt ; quicunque nolunt. 


106 A substantive or adjective used predicatively with a participle 
thus substantivized by the article, usually stands between the article 
and the participle: 6 gatAog vourldéuevoc, he who is thought a bad 
man (seldom ) vould opevoc pavdoc). 

107 A case governed by the participle usually takes the same position, 
but not uncommonly follows the participle. ‘O ro reixoc Edwy. 
‘O eXwv TO TEixog. Tove reOvedrac éy TP TONEMY. 

108 When the participle is not thus substantivized, but agrees with a 


substantive, both it and its dependent notions usually stand between 
the article and its substantive, or follow them with the article 
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repeated. Sometimes, however, either the dependent notion or the 
participle is placed after the substantive. 

a) 6 carecdyngag kivdvvoc ry eddcv (Dem.). 

b) ai tx’ Aicxivow Bracdnpia eipnuévac (Dem.). 


Vocabulary 14. 


a) The future (rd poy = = id quod futurum est). The past (rd yeyeynuivor). 109 
One’s parents (oi yecvapevor = those who gave us birth; the authors of our being). 
Those who flatter = flatterers (ot coXaxsvovrec). Those who deceive = deceivers 
(of &axaraéyvrec). One’s father (6 gurevoac, he who begot us). One's mother 
(7 rexovoa, she who bore us, who gave us birth). 

b) Hope ; expectation (édzig, tdaisog, »). Recollection (pvsiun). Sweet; plea- 
sant (ndi¢, ndcia, 750). 

c) To hate (picety). A state (worse, city: often = a free state, opp. a tyranny, 
monarchy, &c.). To slay (dwocreiveay). Greatly (peyddwe). Sea-eagle, oeprey 
(aXtderog or adtaitroc). To force (dvayndZeyv). Young one = young bird 
(veocad¢: later, veorréc). To look (BAiweay). To peck at (xédxray). To turn, 
twist (orpégery: perf. pass. torpappa). To stay or remain within (slow dtarpi- 
Bev). The queen, of bees, wasps, &c. (jyeswr, nyeudv-oc: i.e. the leader, 
» Xen., 6 Arist.). Wasp (agit, opnxdc, 5). The seal (gwen). Foot (wate. 
wooeg, 3). Hand (xeip *, xetpoc, 3). Like (Boro, dat.). Except (xf, gen.). 
Only (udvov). Neither — nor (obrs — ovre). 


Exercise 14. 

1. The expectation f of the future “’ is pleasant, and the recollec- 110 
tion of the past. 2. Many obey(d) you rather than their parents. 
3. The cities greatly honour him who has slain (= the slayer of) a 
tyrant. 4. Hate those who flatter as much as * those who deceive. 
5. The sea-eagle forces its young ones to look at the sun, and pecks 
and turns any that does not choose (°to do it). 6. The queen of 
the wild-bees remains within, like that of wasps. 7. King Pausa- 
nias marched (impf.) into Macedonia with®™ both his army from 
home and that from the Peloponnesus. 8. The feet of the seal 
are like (d) hands», as also (xai) are those of the bear. 9. All 
animals move their lower Jaw except the crocodile; for the croco- 
dile moves the upper (° one) only. 10. He obeys f neither his 
father nor his mother. 


a Goxep. > Say: ‘the seal has its feet like (d) hands.’ 


§ 15. Tue ArticLe (continued). 
The Neuter Article with a Genitive. 


The neuter article with a genitive denotes in an indefinite manner 111 
all that is in any way related to, connected with, or involved in the 
notion expressed by the substantive: ra rv Oewy, what comes from 
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the gods ; divine dispensations, &c. rd rij¢ rvxne, the chances, §-c. 
of fortune ; fortune casus. 

112 But such a combination is often little else than a more indefinite expression 
of the substantive notion itself. Hence ra rijg riéxne or rd rig ToUxnc May 
often be translated by ‘ fortune.’ 

In the same way ra with a preposition and its case are often equivalent to a 
substantive notion : rd wapd Baciéwg, the orders that have come from the king : 
the king's orders (Xen.). 

118 There are many common ellipses of a substantive, so that the 
article stands alone with a genitive case or an adjective. 

Such are the ellipses of 

a) vidc, Ovydrnp, in describing whose son or daughter a person is: 
Swxparnc 6 Lwhpovicxov, Socrates the son of Sophroniscus.— 
[Also Lwxparne Dwoppovricxor. | 

b) xwpa: ¥ éxeivov, his country. sic rijy Dirirmov, into Philep’s 
country. . 

c) xeip, hand: i} deka, the right; 4 aporepd, the left. &c. 


Vocabulary 15. 


114 a) Any body’s troops or men (oi, cum gen. personw). Any body’s property (ra 
rivoc). What comes from the gods (rd ray Oewv). Calamity (ro rijc Zupgopac). 
Faith (rd rig wiortwc). The affair of the Herma (rd rev ‘Eppay, i.e. the 
mutilation of the busts of Hermes at Athens. Cf. Thuc. 7,27). The country 
of the Soythians () ry XevOdv). On one’s right (éy deErg, sc. xetpt). 

b) To charge: of the general putting his troops in motion against the enemy 
(tAabdvety iwi — oc. acco. thabyey is properly to urge on; but by the omission of 
an acc. obtains various other meanings). To rwn-all-risks; to try one’s fate (dta- 
xevdvveverv). To contrive schemes against any body (éa:BouAevew revi). To be 
tn possession of (€xerv®). Justly (Stxaiwc). Uncertain (adndoc). Unsteady, irre- 
guar (dorabunrog : incapable of being calculated. a, crabpac8at, to calculate). 
To give information (pnydev, c. acc. rei). To be right (kadde Exeev, recte se 
habere). Justice (ny Aicn). Throne (Opdvoc, 6). To survey (Epopgy). To receive 
in addition (xpoo-AauBaveyw*). To worst or defeat (yrrgv). To throw oneself 
into a place (to-rirrey * = to fall into, with ig repeated). -A4 Spartiate (dyno 
XLwaprearnc). 

Proper names: of OpgKec, ZxbOat.—Bpacidac. Tedd. Xetploogoc. Mévwy, 
-wvog. MeOwvn. 

Exercise 15. 


115 1. Clearchus, taking * the Thracians and cavalry, charged (imp/.) 
the troops of Meno. 2. We will-run-all-risks with the troops of 
Cheirisophus alone. 8. The enemy are justly devising-schemes 
against us, because we are-in-possession-of their property. 4. They 
marched with (p)*’ the sun on their right. 5. The chances of war 
are t uncertain. 6. Andocides gives-information-about the affair of 
the Herme. 7. What comes from the gods is right. 8. Great is 
faith. 9. Justice, sitting by the throne of Zeus, surveys the affairs 
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of men. 10. Those who conquer receive-in-addition the property 
of those who are defeated. 11. The king marches into the country 
of the Scythians. 12. Calamity is irregular. 13. Brasidas the son 
of Tellis, a Spartiate, throws himself into Methone. 


—_—— SS 


§ 16. Tue Arricie (continued). 
The Article as a Demonstrative Pronoun. 


- The article was originally (as was before observed) a demonstra- 
tive pronoun. This pronominal force remains in some constructions 
even in Attic prose : 
6 pev—o dé, this—that; the one—the other, &c. oi pév—oi 6é, 
these—those ; some—others: or some—some. (More than one 
o 6é may follow.)—Oi pév reve — of dé, some few — but others. 
Ta avra rove pev Avaei, rove dé répwe, the same things pain 
some persons, but delight others. 
In a narrative 6 dé stands (once) in reference to an object (whether 
a person or thing) already named. So «ai éc, when the reference is 
to a person. : 
Avxoc apydy édiwxer’ 6 08 cig vady xarépuye, a wolf was pursuing 
a lamb ; and (or but) it fled for refuge into a temple. 
kal d¢ élanarnOeic diwxer avd xpdroc, and he, being decetved, 
pursues at full speed (literally, ‘at or with force or strength’). 


Vocabulary 16. 


To kill with stones ; to stone (xaradeveyv : op, 00). To wound (rpavparifey. 
Tpatpa, Tpavparoc, r6, @ wound). The aristocracy (ot Bédrioroe = optimates). 
Immediately (0b¢). Image (dyaApa, ré). Altar (Buwyde, 6). Public-place 
(dyopa). Family (yévoc, ré, with reference to origin, birth). To snatch (ovv- 
aprdfeyv). Temple (iepdyv, rd: properly neut. adj.). To put to a violent death 
(Biaiwe awoxreivery). Ourselves; yourselves (abroi: the npeic or vpetc being 
implied by the person of the verb). To play at dice (xvBevev). To drink 
(wivew *). To practise gymnastic exercises ; to exercise oneself in gymnastic games 
(yupvaZecOat). To punish (xodkdZw, usually with F. M.). Yo ask-for (airsiv, 
acc, ret et persona). Money (xpnpara, pl.). To give (ddédvat). To be on 
an equal footing (8 toov elvat. icog, equal). To ride or be riding on horseback 
(¢g’ tov dyeio@a). To leap-down (cara-xndgy: from, axé, gen.). To bid; 
to order (xeXebav). To lead (nysioOat). To dismount (eara-Baivey® dxd rov 
trou : or xaraPaivecy only, if it is not necessary to specify the horse). Why? 
(ri; = quid?). Myriad (pupidc, pupiddog, 9). For (yap: not as first word). 


Proper names: “Orug. <mOpidarne. 


Exercise 16. 


116 


117 


118 


1. Some of them were killed-with-stones and others wounded. 119 


2, The aristocracy immediately fled (impf.), some to” the images 
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of the gods in the public-place, and others to the altars. 3. Tell 
me (imperat. of aor.), said he, O Otys, of what sort of family * 
is Spithridates? But he answered nothing. 4. Snatching some from 
(é«) the public-place, and others from the temples, they put- them 
-to a violent -death. 5. You behold some (° of these things) your- 
selves, and some you hear from” many other persons. 6. Of the 
soldiers some were playing-at-dice, others drinking, others exer- 
cising themselves in gymnastic games. 7. Some he praises, others 
he punishes. 8. Having gone to Cyrus, he asked (smpf.) him 
for'’ money; and he gave,,(°him some). 9. We are not on an 
equal footing, O Xenophon, for you are riding on horseback. And 
he, upon hearing * this, leapt down from his horse. 10. The cap- 
tains ordered (tmpf. °him) to lead; and he led (°them). 11. Upon 
hearing this, Xenophon dismounted; and he asked (° him), ‘ Why 
do you dismount?’ 12. The Persians are said to be about’ ten 
myriads. 


® solov revig yivoug ...3 > To hear any thing from a person, drov- 
tv, C. ACC. Tei, Ben. persona. 


§ 17. Pronouns anp InpErinitE NUMERALS WITH THE 
ARTICLE. 


120 The genitive of a personal pronoun stands either before the article of the 
substantive, or after the substantive without a repetition of the article: e. g. 
bre pou ry pnrépa, or THy pnrépa pov, Tipge. 

121 The genitive of a demonstrative or reflexive pronoun either stands between 
the article and substantive, or follows the substantive with the article repeated 
(as in 55): 

6 robrov ddedgdc’ 5 ddeApde 6 rovrov. 


roy tavrwy rpdoror’ Tov TrpoToy roy tauTwr. 


122 A possessive pronoun takes the same place as an adjective (57): 6 opérepoc 
mwarno’ 6 rarnp 6 vpérepoc. [CovdAoc tpdc == a slave of mine. 6 ide JodAog, my 
slave. ] 

123 A demonstrative pronoun (ovroc, de, éxetvoc) may not stand between 
the article and its substantive, unless the article is followed by an 
adjective: hence we may say, ovrog 6 avfp* 6 dvijp ovroc: and 6 
gogoc ovroc &vhp* but never 6 viroc dvhp.— Exeivoc 6 dvfp’ 6 avip 
EKELVOG. 

124 Instead of an adjective, a quasi-adjective (i.e. any attributive notion) will 
justify the position between the article and its substantive (e. g. al mpd¢ rove 
rupayvoug abrat Niav dpiriat, Dem.). 


(Idc, &rac, cvpxrac: bdo). 
125 [dc without the article = quisque, unusquisque, every. 











we 
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With the names of substances or other substantives in which no indisiduals 
are distinguished, zac in the singular means all, every kind of, all manner of; 
i, e. every thing of which the substantive can be predicated: rove giA\o1wode 
-.. wayra olvoy... daralopivoug (Pl.), greedily welcoming every kind 
(or any kind) of wine. 
wag 6 — 3; 6 rac —- = totus (the whole: 6 xac, which is the far less 

common form, adds emphasis to the whole as opposed to its con- 

stituent parts). ' 
wavrec’ wavreg of —* = omnes, all ; all the (xdvrec of — especially 
when there is reference). 
oi wavrec = (1) omnes simul, all together, altogether ; (2) in uni- 
versum, in all. 

Hlaoa xéNte, every city: raca 4 roduc, 9 wodtG wea, the whole city (also 4 
waoa woAtc, the whole city together): mavra aya@d’ xayra ra ayaGa (the article 
is usually expressed, when a definite class of things is meant) ; waca: al cadal 
mpatece rd wavra ptpn, all the parts (together) roig waow dpyitera. Ta 
wayra sixoo (in universum viginti), twenty in all. 

“Awag = every (in the Sing.), is without the article ; but in the sense of the 
whole, dwag (= apa wag) and cipaac (= all-together), univereus, are naturally 
more frequently without the article than xa¢ is in the sense of whole. Some- 
times, too, cipawayrec is anarthrous in the sense of in all (Eduwavrec éwra- 
koorot OxAtrat, Th.}. 

A Substantive with doc, whole, is usually with the article, if it is 
definite ; without it, if indefinite; évcavroy SAov, a whole year ; rov 
éviavroyv Gdov, the whole year; but the article is sometimes omitted 
though the Subst. is definite, 5dn % wédtc,  wodtc An, the whole 
city; but also 6An wodtc, wodte 8An* very seldom wodic xrdea.— 
"Odoc, when used appositively, is anarthrous, and may be construed, 
wholly, altogether. ‘ Any thing zAaapa ddov éorir,’ is altogether a 
fiction. 

"AdAoc] "AAXog, alius ; 6 GAXog, reliquus; 1 GAAn ‘EdAag, the rest of Greece ; 
ot GAXot, the others (40) 3 others (e.g. as opposed generically to one’s self). 
“Erepog = alter: properly with reference to two: = the one; the other. In the 
sense of other, others, Erepog denotes diversity more emphatically than dAXog. 
Oi &repot, the other party: ¥repes, others: e. g., opposed to avréc (ipsc). 


Vocabulary 17. 


Wealth (xdovroc). Valour (dpern). To yield (vweixery, dat.). Division (pipog, 
TO: = part). Black (pédac, pédratva, piray). Ibis (iBic, tBrog, 9). Bird 
(Gpyeov, ré). Gregarious (dyeXaioc. ayéXn, grez). To blame = to find fault with 
(éxirepgy, dat.). To love (dyargv). Proverb (xapotpla). To agree (spoyrw- 
Hoveiy. dpov yropn,-yvopwr). Soul (Wuyn). Presence (wapovcia, 4). To 
sct-forth (Snrovv. SHroc, manifest). Clearly (capwe: cagiorepoy, cadiorara),. 
Monarchy (Baousia, 4). To be privy to any thing (avvadivat: sbvoida *), More 
(rreiwy). In this way (rairy). To rest (novyateyv). Pelustum (Indovctoyr). 


Exercise 17. 


126 


127 


128 


1. All numbers (wav xAGoc) and all wealth yield to valour, 129 


2. In all states there are three divisions of the state. 3. There are 
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no black ibises in the rest of Egypt; but in Pelusium there are. 
4. This bird is gregarious. 5. These three things seem to have the 
same nature. 6. People blame those who love themselves most. 
7. The proverbs all agree (° in this), as for instance *, that (° of ) 
‘one soul,’ &c. 8. The very presence of our friends is pleasant. 
9. The very seeing one’s friends is pleasant. 10. In this way the 
whole monarchy of the Persians will be more clearly set forth. 
11. Here both Gylis the Polemarch, and in all about eighty of 
the soldiers, are killed®. 12. Those who are privy (°to it) are 
many, all-together more than fifty. 13. They rest the whole of the 
day*. 14. The one strikes the other. 


4 oloy. b Say: ‘die.’ © Duration of time in aoo., as in Latin. 


§ 18. Pronouns, &c. (continued).— Adréc. 


130 Aidrée distinguishes the object spoken of by excluding all others, 
like the Latin spse, and our himself (herself, itself, themselves). 

The derivation of abré¢ is ad, again, and the old demonstrative réc ; so that 
atbroc = iterum hic. 

a) When joined with a substantive, atrd¢ (-7, -d) has always this 
meaning of -self; and also when it stands in the nominative case 
with reference fo a personal pronoun implied by the. termination of 
a verb. 

1) Maddov rovro goBotpat roy Oavarov airév, I fear this more 

than death itself. 

2) Adbrog égn, (ipse dixit) he said it himself. 

b) But when an oblique case of atrég stands alone in an unem- 
phatic position, it has generally the meaning of the personal pro- 
noun of the third person = (ejus, e#, eum, &c.), him, her, it, them. 
‘Ope abrdy (video eum), I see him. 

c) When, however, an oblique case of atrég stands alone in an 
emphatic positton (for instance, as the first word in its clause), it 
often distinguishes the person or thing in question from others, and 
has its stronger meaning of -self (himself, itself, &c.): abrov yap 
ops (ipsum enim video), for I see himself. 

181 It is not, however, only as the first word of its clause that an oblique case of 
atroc, though standing alone, may have the meaning of ipse. It has this mean- 
ing wherever it distinguishes the person or thing in question from others ; when- 
ever, that is, there is an implied opposition : ‘O Bpacidag rg Ozocadey yg nai 
abroig(= et ipsis Thessalis] gitoc Hy (Th.). 

(1) It naturally has the force of ipse in the construction of ace. c. infin. when 


it stands in apposition to the subject of the infinitive ; e.g. rb» wéidag vouberciy 
Bpaxde wévoge’ abroy o éveyxeiv UBpiy, eri., but for a man to bear insult hi m- 
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self, &c. (2) So also in connexion with a participle, when abré¢ would be 
used in apposition to the (implied) subject, if the participle were resolved into a 
finite verb ; e. g. to reply to a person abt g CenOlvr: when he had made a 
himself: onpi deiy ... rg wodktiuy mpostyey ... abrov¢ lidvrag &c. 
(Dem.) : 

The substantive with adréc, self, usually has the article, the abrég taking one 132 
of the appositive positions (65) : 

abréc 6 Baciede, or 6 Backed abréc. 

The omission of the article with abrog = tpee occurs, 

@) with proper names : a’réy Mivwva (An. 1, 2, 20) ; this, however, is only 
sometimes: abréy re rdy Xpixpnra dxornyvvacs (An. 6, 1, 5). So abrod 
Bacéwe: Baciredc, = ‘the Persian king,’ being virtually a proper name. Kr. 

b) Sometimes to express emphatically the absolute notion iteelf, free from ali 
Soreign intermixture : tmtarnpn abr, science itself: abroi“EdAnvec, ob prEoBap- 
Bapo, pure Greeks, not Greeks mized with barbarians. 

¢) Abréc, tpse, may often be translated, as ipes may in Latin, by of himself (of 
herself; of itself) ; voluntarily ; of his (her, its) own accord (sponte): dAAd ric 
abric irw, at sponte eat aliquis. Sometimes it means by himself (herself, itself) 
= alone. It may often be construed by mere, very: ‘ the very hope is delightful,’ 
abry » édwic &e.: abrd rd wiley, the mere circumstance (act, conscious- 
ness, &c.) of hoping. 

‘O airég = idem (the same). ‘O abrog Baockevc = idem rex (the 133 
same king): abvrog 6 Baavedc vel 6 Bactheve airécg = ipse rex; rex 
ipse (the king himself’). 

Kai abrog = e ipse: ob0 abrég = ne ipse quidem: nai ratra = idque (and 134 
that too).— Adbré¢ Exacrog occurs only in this order. 

(Eng.) Xenoclides was general with four others. 

(Greek) Xenoclides was general himself the fifth: erparnyo¢g Fy 

Hlevoxdeldne, méperocg avroc. 
‘ As,’ after ‘ the same,’ may be translated by the relative pronoun 185 
(as often, in Latin, idem qui); but instead of 6c, the strengthened 
and more definite oreo (fxep, Sxep) is generally used. 

With rovovrog, rotdgde (talis), rocovrog (tantus, &c.), the article may stand 136 
(and that, before the pronouns, as in the case of other adjectives), when the 
notion of the particular class or kind is to be made prominent: rotovrog avo, 
sucha man; 6 rowdrog aynp (a man of this character ; one who acts thus, espe- 
cially with reference to a previons description). 


Vocabulary 18. 

Concord (épévoid). Gentle; considerate (Emtec). To seck; to enquire for 137 
(nretv). Sufficient (ixavdc). To live-together (ovlyjv). Accessible (foBaroc, 2. 
kc, Ba, short root of Baivew). Daring (réApa). Acouser (karnyopoc). To claim 
(a&tobyv). To be tried (xpivecOat). To commit a sin (a4paprdvey apapriay = to 
sina sin; acc. cognate significationis). Defence; excuse (amxoXoyia). To abuse 
aman (AodWopeiy reva). Secretly (AdOpa). Openly (pavepiic). An opinion 
(yvwpun). To hold or entertain an opinion (yywpny Exev). To utter or deliver 
an opinion (yywpny elreiv). To destroy (dia-gOcipev). Spearman (dxovriorne, 
ov. dxovriZey, to hurl a javelin). To keep-back (xwdvev, to hinder). Strong 
(enor spi). Book (B:Briov, r6). Megarian, fem. (Meyaple, -idoc). [Hach other. 

. 148.) 


138 
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Ezercise 18. 


1. This kind of concord exists (° only) amongst the considerate. 
2. A friend is another self. 3. We are enquiring-for so many as 
are sufficient for (cic) living-together. 4. We compelled every sea 
and land to become accessible to our daring. 5. I, O men, do not 
entertain the same opinion as my accusers. 6. I claim to be tried 
concerning the fact (xpaypa) itself (é.e. not about irrelevant sub- 
jects). 7. To those who have committed such sins, there is no 
defence (° left). 8. At the same time you secretly abused (imp/.), 
but openly considered as your friend, (° one and) the same person. 
9. It was Pisander who delivered this opinion **% 10. The Megarian 
ships occupied the right wing, and the-Corinthians themselves the 
left. 11. Both himself is destroyed and a part of his army. 12. The 
cavalry and spearmen of the Syracusans were keeping- them -off. 
13. They seize himself and his wife. 14. The greater part of the 
place was (ixfpxe) strong in-itself. 15. I will give him the book. 
16. I will give the book to (° the man) himself. 17. Each man 
hopes to be saved himself, and that too without trouble. 18. We 
compel each other (148) to do what is just, but do not choose to do 
it ourselves. 


_——_— ee 


§ 19. Reriexive Pronouns. 


139 A reflexive pronoun refers to a person or thing already named in 


the sentence. This previously mentioned person or thing is: 

(a) usually the subject of the sentence: 6 copoc éavrod xparei, 
the wise man masters himself; cv ceauvrg@ apéoxerc, you are pleased 
with yourself; 6 aig Eavroy éwacvei, the boy praises himself; 
6 orparnyoc bxo rev Eavrod orparwréy aréBaver, was killed by 
his (own) soldiers. 

(6) but sometimes an object in the sentence: amo cavrou éyw 
ce didatw, I will teach you from y ourself (Aristoph.). 


140 The plural of éavrod (or adro®) is either tauvrwy (abrdy), éavroig (avroic), 


141 


&c., or the compound forma, cgay airy, opiow abrotc, opa¢ atrovc. Of 
these, the compound forms are the more emphatic, and are used especially when 
there is any opposition: ijyvénoay ogdc re abrove cai robvc imirndeiouc, they 
did not know either themselves or their friends. 

So for the first and second persons, the compound forms are used 
when emphasis is required, especially when there is an oppo- 
sition : 

éue abroy or abrév pe (seld. abrov éé), c€ abréy or abrdy ae. 
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In the plural the airéy may precede, if the selves is emphatic: 142 
kal rove raidac rovc dpouc ¥ Noxvve cai épe abréy (Lys.). 
30éwe ay mvBoipny abrov cov (Dem. )» 
QUTwY ier ot mpeoPirepar OK GrEtpor wodépwy eloiy(Th.), even 
of our (own) selves, the older ones among us are not without 
experience of war. 

The simple personal pronouns are used (not the reflexive), when 143 
the subject of the sentence speaks of himself to others: tyu spac 
Kedevw Ene pipeioOat, J tell you to imitate me. 

Zhe personal pronoun is also used as the subject of an infin., and 144 
in the form doxs poe or éyol, videor mihi = methinks ; for which 
‘doxe épaurg is also used : 

éy® olpat cai épeé nal of..... yyeicOar, It is my opinion that 
both you and I... think (P1.). 

éoxw po* aicbavecBar, I seem to myself to perceive (or, methinks 
I perceive). 

A secondary or indirect reflexive is one that depends on an in- 145 
Jinttive (in the construction of ace. c. infin.), on a participle (that 

may be resolved into a secondary clause), or that denotes in any 
dependent sentence the same person or thing that is denoted by the 
subject of the principal sentence. - 

In English we use the simple personal pronouns as secondary 146 
reflexives, unless emphasis is required: ‘J consider that he owes 
his life to me.’ ‘Henry thinks that George owes his life to him.’ 
But: ‘I consider that it is due to myself,’ &c. 

In Greek, (a) for the first and second persons, the indirect 147 
reflexives are either éguaurg, ceavrg (especially when there is 
opposition), or éuoi (joi enclitic), cof (enclit.). 

(b) For the indirect reflexive of the third person, either ol, oar, 
aplor, opac [not, except as rare exceptions, od, Z], are used, or the 
cases of éavrov. But of is only used as enclitic; not, therefore, 
after a preposition (Kr.). 

(1) Kedever dé of cupréppar — &vcpac, jubet autem homines — 
secum mittere, to send men with him (Xen.). Aéyerae "Améd- 
Awy Exdeipac row Mapovay épilovra of mepi coglacg (Xen.). 
Elwer, Ore émtOnpety ot wapnyyeApevoy ein (Xen.). 

(2) “Edn wavrac rove &vOpwrove ra Eavroy (sua) ayargy.— 
Nopifec rove woXlrac trnpereiy Eavrg@ (sibi. Xen.). 

(c) The cases of the simple pronoun airov, ejus, are sometimes 

used as indirect reflexives in statements made by the narrator as 
facts within his own knowledge. 


® But ioka por, ofa iol, are not used. Kr. 





32 . 148—150. [§ 19. REFLEXIVE PRONOUNS. 


(1) ‘O Kipoc rov Zaxa edeiro wdvrwe onpaivey avre@, oxdre 
crd., Cyrus rogabat Sacam, wut indicaret sibi, quando &c. 
(Xen.) 

Kipoc ovycadei gic ryvy Eavrowv oxnvynv rove aplerove ray wepi 
avroy éxra, Cyrus summons to his (own) tent the best of the 
seven who were about him (here the narrator implies that Cyrus 
had seven officers about him). 

148 Reciprocal Pronoun.| The reciprocal pronoun is dAdij\wv; but 
sometimes the reflexive pronouns are used instead, just as we speak 
of persons guarrelling among themselves (= quarrelling with one 
another): 

TéO hutv avroic deadrebdueba 7H roic GA\Aote advOpwroce (Xen. ). 

Oi pév (Gerradoi) cgiaty abroicg modepovow (inter se, non 
contra exteros hostes. Jsocr.). 


Vocabulary 19. 


149 To be able (dtvac8ar*). To assist = help to defend (BonOeiv, dat.). Not 
only — but also (ob pédvow — adda cal). Profitable (@piAtpoc). To question ; 
to examine (é%erdZecv, of the enquiry of a person who wishes to find matter 
against one). To thwart ; to hinder (nwr\vev). To be alive (lv). Eligible (aiperdc). 
Perception (atcOnoic, ewo, 7). To enact laws (vdpovg rifecOar. 193, end). 
Government (dpyn). With a view to — (xpd, c. acc.) What is advantageous 
(rd cipgpepoy = id quod prodest, partcp. of cvppipery, to be useful or expedient). 
Public (cotvd¢ = communis; common or open to all). School (ddaccaXkiov). 
To deprive (drroorepeiv, acc. persona, gen. rei). To order (eedevecv). House 
(oixia). Slave (avdparodoy). Seat; place (Epa). Food (rpogn. rpégar). To 
speak ill of any body (eand¢ Néyety reva). 

Proper names : Atwydpag, ov, 6. Aavproy. 

I may do any thing, tEeori pot (woreiy re). 

I might have done any thing, sijv pot woutty te. "Efeore = licet. 
(Eng.) J have more pleasure in doing this than that | (dtoy wow rotro 7 
(Greek) I more-gladly do this than that éxeivo). 


Exercise 19. 


150 1. They are able to assist, not only themselves, but also some of 
their neighbours. 2. Each man, desiring for himself what is pro- 
fitable **, examines and thwarts his neighbour. 38. The many think 
the mere being-alive a good (°thing). 4. The life of such persons 
is the most eligible. 5. This kind of perception is delightful in ” 
itself. 6. Each government enacts its laws with a view to (xpéc) 
what is advantageous to itself. 7. No man fears the mere act of 
dying. 8. All Persians may send their boys to (eic = into) the 
public schools of justice. 9. He deprives himself of hope (gen.) 
itself. 10. He said that he had® a slave at (é7i, dat.) Laurium. 
11. He-said that Euphemus ordered him to come to (cic) Leogoras’s 
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house. 12, Thinking that you were insulting me, you were making 
yourselves ridiculous. 13. The young-birds also fight amongst ‘ 
themselves about their place and their food. 14. They have more 
pleasure *’ in speaking ill of me than in praising themselves. 


— ee 


§ 20. Reriexive Pronouns (continued).—Possessive 
Pronoun. 


Besides the regular possessive pronouns, the Greeks used the 151 
genitive cases of both the personal and the reflexive pronouns pos- 
sessively : @vdpacé pov riy xpovoay dediay, he called my fore- 
thought timidity. Acagopai xarépwy xpdc avréy xatdac yiyvorrat 
(Pi.). (On the position, see 120, 121.) 

" (a) ‘Hpérepoc (ipérepoc, opérepoc) ara» are used either in the 152 

sense (1) of noster (vester, suus) ipsorum, our (your, their) own : 
or (2) in that of the simple noster (vester, suus), our, your, their, 
used reflexively, judy (sper, opey) abroév being very rarely used 
in the possessive sense.—(b) But (6) éudc (odc) abrov are very rare 
(S¢ avrov not found in prose), the forms 6 épavrov (ceavrov, Eavrov 
or airov) being used instead of them, both in the emphatic and the 
simple reflexive meaning : kreivet rv Eavrov Adehoqy, suam ipsius 
sororem occidit (he kills his own sister): Xrparovixny rjy Eavrov 
GdeAGHY Oidwor Levb9y = suam sororem (his sister. Th.). 

To strengthen the exclusive power, the pronoun aird¢ is fre- 153 
quently used with the reflexive (e. g. abrdc rov ésuavrov, abrog abroy, 
&c.); atrdg is, also, sometimes placed between the article and the 
reflexive of the third pers.: caraXéAuce r2) vy abroc abrow duva- 
oreiay (Aschin.). 

(‘Eavrov [airov] is sometimes used of the first and second person. But this 154 
is an occasional and irregular practice which need not be imitated). 


’Epudc, o6¢, &c. may be understood (as Genitive cases may) either subjectively 155 
or objectively. Thus ebvoig rg of may mean either ‘from your kind feeling,’ 
or (objectively) ‘from kind feeling towards you:’ cai poe pndiy dxOecbye, 
evvoig yap pw ry og, at vide ne tu mihi succenseas, id enim dicam pro me& 
erga te benevolentié (Pl.). 
Vocabulary 20. 


To be in a critical state (xivduvedecv). To be safe (dogadiic Exe). Trust- 156 
worthy (wtoréc). Words (Adyot). Oath (Spxog, 0). To consider (nysic@a). To 
admire (QavpaZeay, mostly F.M.). Judgement (yvupn). Good-fortune (rixn). 

To intoxicate (xarapeOiboneey, f.-peOvow). First-cousin, cousin (dvebidg, ov, 0). To 

make-away-with (dpaviZery, i. e. to cause to disappear). Both (appdrepoc). Hus- 

band (dyno *). Forefather (rpdyovoc). Adversary (6 évayrioc, adj. = contra- 

rius). Subject (dxnxooc. Ux-axotey). Present (6 viv). To persuade ; to induce 

(weiOecv). To trust (mioredecy, dat.). Eye (6p0arpédc, 6). A pupil (uabayrng, 
D 


34 157—160. [(§ 21. pEVIATIONS FROM CONCORD. 


of, 6. pad, pa8-e, short roots of pavOdvey, to learn). Temperance (awdpocivn). 
Example (xapdéerypa, ré. wapd Cex, short root of decevbya:). To be desirous 
(iwOvpeiv. iwi Oupdc, mind). 

Proper names: ‘Apyéidaoc. ‘AXi~ardpoc. KéptrOog, 9. Aloyivne, ov. ’AA- 
circ, ov. \ 


Exercise 20. 


157. 1. My” affairs are-in-a-critical-state, but yours are safe. 2. I 
consider your words more ¢ trustworthy than the oaths of the rest 
(° of them). 38. We admire your judgement more than your good- 
fortune. 4. Archelaus, having intoxicated both Alcetes himself, 
and his son Alexander, his own cousin, made-away with both (° of 
them). 5. The mother of Hschines fied with** her husband to 
Corinth. 6. Our forefathers did not fear the multitude of their 
adversaries. 7. Your present subjects were not induced by 
(° any) affection for you (° to allow themselves) to be ruled by you 
(sing.). 8. You trust more to your own eyes than to the words of 
these persons. 9. lam desirous to become (aor. inf.) a pupil of 
yours (or, one of your pupils). 10. Make* your own temperance 
an example to others. 


® Imperative of ca@ioravat. 


§ 21. DeEvIATIONS FROM THE STRICT RULES OF CONCORD. 


(Such deviations as are not very frequent, or have an exceptional rather than 
an idiomatic character, and do not add any particular grace, freedom, or variety 
to the construction of sentences, need not be noticed in an exercise book). 


158 a) If the subject is a neuter plural, the verb is usually in the singular (wc ra 
ypappara gnot). 

b) The use of the plural after such a subject is a comparatively rare excep- 
tion ; but instances of it are found, and that not only after subjects that denote 
living beings. 

159 When several subjects have a common verb, the verb is regu- 
larly in the plural; but if one of them is a singular substantive or 
pronoun, or a neuter plural, the verb is often placed by that 
subject, and in agreement with it, being understood with the other or 
others. 

1. AnOn cai dvcxorla cat pavla woddAakic moddoic sic rh» 
dtdvovay éuximrovory (Xen.). 2. Zovre rp duaiy aOXrXoi 
rexal peoboi cai djpa yiyverat (Pl.). 3. ‘Qc ra ypdp- 
para ona kai éyw (Pl.). 

160 A verb that is common to several subjects is often placed in the 
singular at the beginning of the sentence : 
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1. “Eore yap Epocye cai Bw pot xai iepa oixeia cai rarpga (Pi.), 
etenim mihi et allaria sunt et sacra domestica atque patria. 

2. iva... yiyvnrac dro ric doing &pyal re cai ydpor (Pl.). 

9) If another verb follows, it will be in the plural: dgsevetra: Xap- 
ptvdc re 6 Adcwy cai Todvvicog apd O(Spwvoc, cai Aéyouvacy err. (Xen.) 

6) Sometimes the verb in this position appears tu have no particular collective 
power, but to stand emphatically : ivravOa bn Kipou dworipveras 4 xegads) 
cai xeip 9 deka (Xen.). 

With 4 it is more common to make the verb agree with its nearest subject. 
With 4 .. 4% (cither . . or), otra. . obre (neither . . nor), this is nearly always 


the case. 

In comparisons with 7, when the subjects i in the two clauses are different, 
the verb often agrees with the second: 9 Tix asi Bidrioy } Hptic ypev 
abray ixtpsdovpeOa. 

If the subject has an apposition of a different number from itself, 
the verb is sometimes placed in agreement with the apposition, if it 
is the nearest notion: O7 Gat, rédco dorvytirey,... é& péone rifc 
"EA\adog arviipracrat. 

So, when a plural substantive is subdivided, as it were, into the 
individuals that compose it by the apposition of 4\Ao¢ (with another 
case or derivative of &AXoc) or Exaaroc, the verb is sometimes in the 
singular, sometimes (and more commonly) in the plural : 

1. At réxvat ro airiig exdorn Epyov épyacerac (Pl.). 2. 

Toy éavrov Exagrog Kai waidwy Kai xpnydrev a&pxovary 


(Xen.). 3. Ovroe &AAoc GAAa AEyer (Xen.). 


An adjective in the neuter singular is often substantivized, and 
stands as the predicate, though the subject is of a different gender or 
even number. This is especially the case in general propositions : 
the adjective is often placed at the beginning of the sentence, the 
copula geri being frequently omitted: acOevécrepoy yun aydpde, 
woman is weaker than man (Compare: ‘varium et mutabile semper 
femina’). Ai peraPorai Auvxnpov. 


164 


165 


Sometimes dvo (two) and dugérepoc (both) are used with a plural substantive 166 


(dpgdrepog being of course in the plural). The verb may then be either in the 
dual or in the plural: or, if the substantive is neuter, in the singular or dual. 
Avo runpard loroy, there are two segments. “Eort dvo ravra yivn, there are these 
two kinds. "Apgoripw (or dugw) rw orparnyw, or augorepor of orparnyol, both 
the generals. (Observe that dugw and dugdrepog take the article.) 


When the verb is Iva, yiyveoOat, or xadeioOa: (or one of similar 167 


meaning), it more generally agrees with the predicate than with the 
subject, when they are of different numbers. It must then be placed 
nearer to the predicate than to the subject. To ywpiov rotro, drep 
aporepovy "Evvéa d00t éxarovvro, this place, which was before 
that called the Nine-Ways (Thuc.). 

D2 


36 168—172. [§ 22. omission or THE COPULA. 

S 168 When an adjective or participle is predicated of several things, it 
is generally in the neuter plural, and the copula in the singular : 

[odepog kal ordatc GXEOpLa ratc wédEoiv orev, war and sedition 


are ruinous to states. 


(The person of the verb is determined exactly as in Latin ; and a collectire 
substantive may, as in Latin and English, take a plural verb). 


Vocabulary 21. 

169 To practise (doxeiv). Art (réxvn). To be present (xapeivat). Clever (deevdc : 
lit. terrible). To agree (Evppwveiy. Evv gwv7, voice). Calumny (d:aBodn). 
Shamelessness, impudence (dvatcxyuyria. a, aicxivecba). To be ashamed to do 
any thing (aldcicOae [= vereri] worety re). Vile, bad (patdoc). Wickedness 
(xovnpia). Hasty (irapé¢ = headlong, adventurous, from 1, root of lévat, ire). 
On the contrary (robvayrioy = rd ivayrioyv). Goodness (xadorayaGia, 9. Kado, 
nai, dyaQcc). Peaceable (nobyxso¢). Timid (dcvnpdc. dxvdg, sluggishness, fear). 
Slow (Bpadtc, -tia, -6). Daring (rodunpocg. rédApa). To speak-against (dvr- 
eerety *). Misdeed (xaxovpyia. xaxéc, bad; Epyoy, deed). Ruinous (dré8pioc. 
GAeOpog. 4A, root of SAAvpt, I destroy). 

One says one thing, another another,” ANXog Ga Aéyet = aliue alia dicit. 


Exercise 21. 


170 1. Both I and my father practise this art. 2. Both you and your 
brother were present. 3. These strangers are wise (° men) and my 
friends. 4. The choregie® are a sufficient sign of prosperity. 5. Both 
you and I were clever and wise. 6. I and another say the same 
(bis). 7. Both you and I + agree. 8. You and I say this. 9. Ca- 
lumny is the most terrible of all things. 10. Impudence is a vile 
thing, and the not being ashamed to do what is disgraceful. 11. 
Wickedness is thasty and daring ; and, on the contrary, goodness is 
peaceable and timid and slow. 12. These men, O Clearchus, say 
some one thing, and some another. 13. Neither you nor any one 
else > can speak-against (°it). 14. All these things are misdeeds. 
15. War and luxury are ruinous to states. 16. Excessive liberty 
is ruinous. 17. Both the generals will be chosen-by-show-of-hands. 

® Ai xopnyiat. A choregia was the expense of maintaining and training a 
chorus for the scenic exhibitions, &c. at Athens. b ovr’ GdAog ovdeic. 


§ 22. Omisston oF THE OCopuLa. 

171 The Copula (principally the forms éoriv or eioiv) is frequently 
omitted.— When the predicate is an adjective (adjective-pronoun 
or participle), it of course takes the predicative position (e. g. péyac 
6 kivdvvoc: or 6 kivduvoc péyac). 

172 4) The omission of the copula is very common with érotpoc (ready), 
Oéuc (fas est), avaynn (necessity ; = it is necessary), cixdg (veri- 
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simile or consentaneum est; it is likely), didov (st is plain), Spa (it 
ts time), &c. 

b) With avayxn the copula is but very seldom expressed: with 
Eroysog the omission of the first or second person of the copula 
(which is very rare with other words) sometimes occurs. 


The omission of the copula sometimes (though seldom, and very seldom except 173 
in the form éori°) occurs in accessory clauses: e.g. in those introduced by 
Sri, wo (= that), ei (if), &e. el Oipee elxciv (= si fas est dicere). 

Vocabulary 22. 

Sparrow-hawk (aisdd\wy, aloddwvog, 6). To peck (réxray®, i.e. to strike with 174 
thé beak). To pluck (ri\\av). For (dd\oxnt, adwrexog, 9). Crow (xépak, 
népaxoc, 6). False advantages or goods (ra Wevdic dya0a). Just (Sixaioc). Unjust 
(Gédixoc). Happy (ebdaipwy, -ov: G. ebdaipovoc). Miserable (aOXt0¢). A pos- 
session (xrfna, 76: pl. = the property. cracOat, to acquire. xixcrnpat = I poe- 
sess). Demon = an inferior divinity (Caipwy, daipovoc). Difficult (xadewdc). 
Toilsome (éxixovog. imi: wévoc, toil, labour). To govern (dpyey, gen.). 


Exercise 22. 

1. The sparrow-hawk is hostile to the fox; for it pecks and 175 
plucks it, and kills its young-ones. 2. The crow and fox are friends 
to each other. 3. It is necessary that from (é«, gen.) false advantages 
a real evil should at length arise*. 4. The just man“ is happy, 
but the unjust one miserable. 5. We are the possessions of the gods 
and demons. 6. It is not easy to disbelieve Simonides; for the man 
is wise and heavenly. 7. All are-ever-telling » with (é) one mouth 
that temperance and justice are good, but yet® difficult and toil- 
some. 8. The future is uncertain. 9. It is time for us to go. 
10. It is time to deliberate about pleasures. 11. It is not lawful to 
disobey this law. 12. It is necessary for a bad soul (dat.) to 
govern ill. 


& ypdyy word cupBHvat. b jpvotow = decantant. 
© péyros : it cannot stand first in a clause, 


§ 23. Tre Votces.—Tur Active Voice. 


Many verbs become virtually intransitive in consequence of the 176 
almost regular omission of an accusative case. See Voc. 23, a). 

Sometimes an active verb, from its meaning, approaches very near 177 
to the passive of another verb. Hence some active verbs obtain the 
construction of a passive verb, and are usually construed by one in 
English. See Voc. 28, b). 


¢ Krtiger, 


38 178—180. [§ 24. Passive voice. 


Vocabulary 28. 

178 a) To ride (t\abvey®, i.e. to urge forward one’s horse : hence it is not a 
general term for riding, but implies actual motion). To spend one’s time, live 
(Stayer). To discharge itself into, fall into, join (fuBddAXayw or eloBdddAeey). 
To full upon; to charge (ipBadrAKty : also to make an inroad into a country). To 
lodge with any body (caradvew xapd riva). To engage (ovpBadrA(UXv = confii- 
gere). To differ (dta-gipaw®). To excel (mpo-gépery*). To increase; to im- 
prove (éxdiddvar). ; 

b) To give way, of troops (éy«Xlverv). To die = to be killed by (arr0-Oyqorey*). 
To fly = to be banished (pedyecy [also = exsul sum, J am an exile, am living in 
exile}). To be driven into banishment by any body (ixwixrey ure rivoc). To be 
thrown into prison (tic rijv elperny tomixrey : Uw6 Tiwvoc). 

c) Unseasonable (dxatpog. &, catpoc). Natural disposition (piotc, ewe, 7). 
Knowledge (ixtornyun). To draw-up (raccey). Order, rank (rakic, ewe, 7). 
Canal (didput, duapvy-o¢, 9. dia, dpboceey, to dig). To come or advance against 
(éx-ckvar). Ephori (popor). Strength (pwpn). 

Proper names: Mapovac. Maiavdpoc. “Adpnrog. ‘AxtAXeb, iwc. “Exrwp, 
-opoc. Kpiriac, ov. Tlavoaviac, ov. "AXcpawyvidat. 


Exercise 28. 


179 1. We admire cavalry riding in order. 2. Those who wish' to 
live in unseasonable pleasures, are* the worst in natural-dis- 
position. 3. The river Marsyas flows through the town, and dis- 
charges itself (or falls) into the Meeander. 4. Cyrus, charging with 
his six hundred, conquers those who were drawn-up before the 
king. 5. There are four canals from the river Tigris, which dis- 
charge themselves into the Euphrates. 6. Themistocles is com- 
pelled to lodge with Admétus. 7. One man excels another either 
in'* strength or knowledge.X' 8. The thousand who fought at 
Thermopyle », having engaged seventy myriads of barbarians, 
did not fly, no, nor® were they defeated. 9. I see men both 
differing in * natural ability and improving by attention. 10. The 
Lacedzemonians, seeing the hoplites too coming-against (° them), 
give-way. 11. Hector was slain by Achilles. 12. Critias was 
banished by the people. 13. The Alcemzonide were banished by 
the tyrants. 14, Pausanias is thrown into prison by the Ephori. 


® Insert otros, as an emphatic renewal of the preceding notion. » oi... ei¢ 
Qepporbdag drayrnoarrec. 'Arayrgy = obviam ire ; sc. hostibus. © oddé. 


§ 24. Tue Passive Voice. 


180 The agent after the Passive Voice is usually translated by i706 with 
the genitive; but after the Perfect Passive, very often by the dative 
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case. Ilapa is also used: and sometimes dzd, ix, xpde : all with the 
genitive ; 

“Yxo ray raidwy OspareveoOat, a pueris coli observarique. 

Agdovrat dwpeai wap’ bp, dona a vobis data sunt. 

IIpog tpay AapOnoopa, a vobis relinguar (Soph.). 

"Exeivg & airn h xwpa dépoy Ex Bactdéwe é560n, huic autem a 

rege dono data erat hec regio. 

(a) Next to i726, the most common is wapé, principally after verbs of receiv- 181 
ing, giving, hearing, sending (as ambassador, &c.), &c.: wapa rivog dpodoyn- 
Oxjvat, SoOjvat. The agent is a person. (5) Hpde principally in the poets and 
Hdt. “In Attic prose it is very rare.” (Kr.) TIZpd¢ revog SbayOivar, adr- 
wetoOat, ryuaoOat, (c) ‘Ex, rare ; “chiefly with verbs of giving.” Kr. (d) ’Awé 
“chiefly after verbs of doing, saying” (especially in Thuc.): a6 rivog xpa- 
xORjvat, AEyeoOu. Kr. 

It is a peculiarity of the Greek idiom, as compared with the 182 
Latin, that not only (transitive) verbs with their object in the accu- 
sative, but also verbs that take their object in the genitive or dative, 
may be used in the Passive Voice. Of course, the object of the 
Active Voice becomes the subject of the Passive : 

I am envied, trusted, distrusted. 
fe pbovovpa, miorevopat, driorovpat. 
mihi invidetur, creditur, diffiditur. 


Vocabulary 24. 


To show (8noty = manifestum reddere. dijdoc). With difficulty; laboriously; 183 
painfully (yaXsric). To learn (pavOaveyr*). To discover (edpioxney®). Ex- 
penditure (Saravn). To destroy (g0eipeyv). To distrust (a4mcoreiv, dat.). Bulk ; 
great body; multitudo (2A7Oo0¢, 16). To despise (xaragpovdiy, gen.). Daring 
attempt (rédApnpa, ré. rodkpgy, to dare). To take-in-hand; to venture-upon 
(émiyecpety, dat. bai, yeip, hand). To give up (wapa-dvat). To confess (dpo- 
Aoyeiv). Poor (aévne, xéivnroc). To envy (pOoveiv, dat.). To pity (érgcty: 
riva). To write (ypagev). To plot against (brt-Bovdedecy, dat.). 

Proper names: “Appddiog. ‘Aptoroytirwy. PaXivog. 


Exercise 24. 


1. This (pl.) has been shown by the old poets. 2. We learn 184 
quickly what ‘* has been discovered laboriously by others. 3. The 
Athenians are destroyed by disease and expenditure of money. 

4. The Lacedemonians are distrusted by all the Peloponnesians, 
and hated by the bulk of the Greeks. 5. Palamedes, being envied 
by Ulysses for his wisdom, was destroyed (°by him). 6. Philip was 
excessively hated and despised by them all. 7. The daring-attempt 
of Aristogeiton and Harmodius was ventured on account of 
(fd, acc.) a love-affair. 8. Phalinus being sent by the (° Persian) 
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king, ordered the Greeks to give-up (aor. inf.) their arms. 9. This 
is confessed by all. 10. Many men are plotted-against on ac- 
count of (cd, acc.) their wealth. 11. The poor man is pitied, 
but the rich one envied. 12. All men trust what is (being) said 
rather than what is written. 


§ 25. THe Mippte Voice. 


185 The peculiarity of the Middle Voice consists in a more or less 
definite relation between the agent himself and the action denoted 
by the verb. Thus the agent 

a) may do the action to himself ; 
b) may do the action to something or somebody belonging to him- 


self ; 

c) may do the action for himself, or from some other direct per- 
sonal interest in it; 

d@) may do the action by an exertion of his own energies, means, 
resources ; 

e) may get the action done for himself, or for one in whom he 
is interested. 

186 Of actions done to one’s own person, the Middle is principally confined to 


such verbs as washing, anointing, dressing, crowning, &c. oneself ; and also in the 
sense of getting a thing done to one’s own person : ceipeaOat, ‘ to get oneself shaved.’ 


Vocabulary 25. 


187 a) (1) Proprie.] To wash oneself; to wash (AobecOat: also of a mother wash- 
ing her baby, &c., by 6). Zo anoint oneself (dreipecOar, xpiecOar). To exercise 
oneself (yupvaterPa:).—(2) Improprie.] To abstain (dréixecOar = se abstinere ; 
Jrom any thing, rtvéc). To beware of; to be on one’s guard against (gudarrecOae 
= to keep or guard oneself: gudarrey, to keep; to guard). To stop; to cease 
(watec@ar = to make oneself cease: matey, to make to cease; to stop or put a stop 
to). Toturn, to betake oneself to (rpiwecOae =: to turn oneself, Aor. 1. rpia- 
o8a is, by d, fugare = e. g. hostes ; to rout. Aor.2. rparécOat = to turn oneself). 

b) To rend one’s own tunic (repippntacOat yirdva. ytrwy, Gvog, 6). To 
bewail one’s misfortunes (xrabecOar ra 7a9n). To declare one’s opinion (d7o- 
Onvacbat yroepny). To put on one’s garments (augtBddAdeo0a ra iparia = to 
throw them round oneself ). 

c) To enslave; to subjugate; i.e. to oneself (SovdovoOac: but dovArAowvy riva 
BacrXei, to enslave a man to the king). To ask for; to beg (alretoOar: also of beg- 
ging what one wishes to borrow: aireiy rt, to demand it, without any expressed 
reference to self). To hold one’s urms before one (xpoBadAceOat Srda: i.e. for 
one’s own protection). To send for a person; i.e. to come to oneself (peraripre- 
oOa). To send away ; i.e. from oneself (adroriprecOat). To take a wife to one- 
self; to marry @ wife; uxorem ducere (dyecOat yuvaiza). To choose = to take for 
oneself (aipetaOat : aipeiy ®, to take). 

ad) To make war (wéXepow roceioOar : i. ¢. to carry it on by the application of 
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one’s energies, resources, &c.: wéAcpoy zouty, to cause @ war. Kr.). To take 
hold of (AapBavecOar. To take, \apBavew*). To redeem (diecOar. To set- 
free, Niav). To begin (dpxecOat, with reference to one’s own action, which is 
now begun, not, for instance, half-executed or completed : dpyey, to begin, with 
reference to others ; to be the first to do something). 

e) To have a child taught (didacxecOas roy vidv). To get a thing lent to one = 
to borrow (daveiZecOat : SaveiZecy — to lend). To get a thing let to one = to hire 
or rent (picOovc0ac: ptcbodvy = to let). To have any thing placed before one 
(waparibecOai rt). To get shaved (xeipec@ar). 

f) The personal interest of the agent is often shared with others ; hence we 
get Middle verbs denoting a reciprocal or common action or concernment : 
©. gy, to discourse or converse with (GiadéyecOar : with any body, rivl). To deliberate 
or consult together (cupBovdevecOat). To advise a person (ovpBovdebuy revi). 

g) To come to dinner (wap-ipxecOas * ixi datwvov). Work (ipyov). New 
(xatvoc). To dare (rodAygy. rédpa, boldness). Son (vidc, od). Hiceup (dAv7E, 
Avyyoc, 7). Plundering (aprayn. apxdZey, rapere). Lord; master (Seoxdérne, 
ov, 6). Uncle (Oeiog). Agreement ; arrangement (dpodroyia). Equitable, fair 
(Zarceuenc). Property, estate (ywpiov). In the same way (dpoiwc). Best (Bid-~ 
rioroc). Mind (voig, 6). 

Exercise 25. 


1. Some having exercised and anointed themselves, and some 1§8 
even bathed, they came to dinner. 2. The good abstain from bad 
actions. 3. The Locrians dare not enact new laws [see end of 
Voc. 26). 4. I wish both to learn justice myself and to have my 
sons taught it. 5. Agis did not make (impf.) war as a secondary 
business. 6. One ought to be on one’s guard against envy. 7. You 
do not choose to stop (aor. énf.) my hiccup. 8. My hiccup does 
not choose to stop (aor. inf.). 9. The soldiers turned to plundering. 
10. He sent for his lord and uncle*. 11. They were willing to 
send away the ships on some fair arrangement". 12. We have 
this pleasure in routing our enemies. 13. This property I let to 
Alkias ; and Proteus also rented it in the same way. 14. The 
Thirty borrowed money from the Lacedzemonians. 15. He lent 
five hundred drachme to Moeriades upon * these slaves. 16. Every 
mind chooses what is best “ for itself. 

& The same person was both his lord and also his uncle, b Dat. without a 
preposition. 


§ 26. Tue Mippie Voice (continued). 


The relation to self that belongs to a Middle Verb is but seldom 189 
that of the immediate object in the accusative. Even in the verbs 
that do imply this objective relation (Voc. 25, a) this implication is 
far weaker than the acc. éavrdv, éavrovc. Hence, when the relation 
to self is emphatic, even a Middle verb must receive the addition of 
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the reflexive pronoun eauréy, éavrg: e.g. Eauvrov adxoxpurrerac 
6 wommrhc, the poet hides himself (Pl.): éye rév vépor Enaure@ 
riOeuat, I impose this law upon myself. Also Middle verbs may 
take the reflexive pronoun for the purpose of distinctness, of mark- 
ing an opposition, and the like, even when it is not necessary. 


190 Even of verbs that have a Middle voice, which is far from being 
the case with all verbs, the Active is often used with the reflexive 
pronoun, especially in the case of transitive Middle verbs: dzoxreé- 
very Eaurév, prrety éavrdv, &c. 


191 It is only for the Future and Aorist that the Middle has distinctive forms. 
Its forms for the Present, Imperfect, Perfect, and Pluperfect, are identical with 
the Passive forms. Moreover, 

a) The forms of the Passive Aorists are often Middle forms : 


éveOuphOny, I considered, éwepedhOnr, &c. 
b) The forms of the Future Middle are 
(1) often Active forms : e.g. dxovooua, I shall hear. 
(2) sometimes Passive forms: e.g. d0cchooua, I shall be 
injured, &c. (See Note 57.) 


192  Totetebas, Mid., has the following meanings :— 
a) To make for myself: e.g. woicbas vidy, to adopt a son. 
b) To get or have made: e.g. rg avdpi (marito) Owpaca worioOas. 
c) To make to myself = to think ; to hold ; to consider. 
To the meaning c belong several idiomatic expressions: wep? wodXov (or 
- wArslorov) wostoOat, to value highly ; to attach great importance to. epi obdevde 
wotsioGas, to think nothing of, &c. ‘Ev obdevi X\éyqy woresicBar, to make no account 


of. 
Vocabulary 26. 


° 198 Statue (dvdpidc, dvdptavr-oc, 6. avnp: hence = statue of a man). To 
offer up (dva-riBivac). To be right-minded ; to have right sentiments (2d gpoveiv). 
Husbandman (yewpyoc. yij, earth, land; ipyov, work). Plough (dporpoy. 
ré. adpovy, arare). Family (olxia). Navy (vaurixdy, ro). A land-army ; 
an army, as Opp. to a navy (wed, rd: properly, infantry). Security (dopddeca. 
dogadnc. a, opddAXto8a).  Boldness (Opdooc, 15). To serve in the army 
(orparedecOat). The commonweal ; the commonwealth, as state (rd covdy). To 
wrong (adcceiv, ace.). To establish; i.¢. for one’s own good, or by one’s own 
exertions (cara-ornoacOat). A polity (wodersia). To put across ; to transport 
(wepatovy : to be transported or put across ; hence, to cross, of an army, repaiov-— 
oOat, with aor. 1. pass.). Zo cross the strait (mepacovabat did rod wopOpov. 
aopOucc (1) = ferry; then (2) a narrow strait, over which a ferry plied). To 
arrive before; to be beforehand with (¢@dvey, aor. 1. €~Oaca, acc.). To bring an 
action against a person (ypapecOai [ypaacGai] riva. Also ypagiy ypadgecOai 
riva, with two accusatives ; ypagny being acc. cognatee significationis). Zo 
be sober-minded (owopovety. owe, agicus; gpoveiv). To take pleasure (#éee0ar, 
dat. of cause; aor. 1. pass.). To enslave (xaradovAovcGa). To exercise (yupva- 
Zev). - Voluntary (éxovowg). To raise (ir-aiptsv). To listen (éx-axotev). 
Guard; protective-force (pudann. guAdooety, to keep). 

To enact or pass a law (Gs00a: vopoy: e.g. of the people passing a law in 
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the assembly. Osiva: »épov, of the mere proposing, or drawing-up or publishing 
one, whether for oncedf as well as others, or for others only. Thus the gods, an 
absolute monarch, a lawgiver [yépwy oc 20 yxe LéAwy, Dem.)}, one of the Arckons, 
&c., may be said Osivas yopor: the people could not. 


Exercise 26. 

(When the reflexive pronoun in the ace. is to be translated, it will be marked 
with an accent.) 

1. The Lacedzmonians having ordered two statues to be made, 194 
offered- them -up in the place of Pausanias. 2. We consider speak- 
ing with propriety * the surest” sign of being right-minded. 3. The 
husbandman will not make his own plough himself*, 4. (°It 
was) from this family (° that) he adopted a son. 5. This man, from 
attaching the greatest importance to wealth, will subjugate his other 
desires. 6. The Chians supplied a navy, and the others infantry 
and money. 7. Security supplies boldness. 8. He who does not 
serve-in-the-army, wrongs the commonwealth. 9. Our city was the 
first to enact laws and establish a polity. 10. Brasidas crossed 
again, and not long afterwards transported a larger® army. 11. 
Having arrived before this protective-force, they cross the strait. 
12. What action has he brought against you? 13. It is no longer 
time for deliberating, but for having deliberated. 14. We assert that 
the sober-minded man takes-pleasure in the mere (° fact of) being 
sober-minded. 15. The Greeks, having been liberated by us, en- 
slaved themselves’ again (158). 16. Exercise yourself in’? volun- 
tary labours. 17. Hares often raise themselves’ up and listen. 

a ‘With propriety,’ we det (‘as one ought’). b Say: ‘ the greatest sign.’ 

¢ Say: ‘ will not himself make his plough for himself.’ @ rrelwy. 


§ 27. Tue Tenses or tHE InpDIcaTIvE. 


The Present Tense is used, as in all languages, either defintely, 195 
of an actually present state or action, or indefinitely (or aoristically), 
when it describes habits, customs, general truths, &c.; as, ov rapa 
pyrpl ocrovvrar ot raidec, the (Persian) boys do not take their meals 
with their mothers. 

The Present Tense may be used either absolutely, without refer- 196 
ence to another event; or relatively, that is, with reference to another 
event ; as, ypagu, éy @ ov rallec, | am writing whilst you are playing 
(there being a reference to the contemporaneous action of another 
person). 
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197 The Present is aleo used of what has been and still continues to be; e. g. with 
waXat (as with jamdudum, &c. in Latin) and expressions specifying a portion 
of past time continued up to the present: e.g. eadat Tovro cxrowe, ‘I have long 
been considering this ;’ rod\dd Gon Ern iv 'AOnvaie oixsire, ‘you have already 
been residing at Athens for many ycars.’ 

198 The Present is sometimes used in narration for a past tense ( prasens historicum), 
and now and then (as in English and other languages) for the Future, implying 
that the thing asserted will come to pass, either immediately or certainly: dakarw 
cayw caraBaive, let him prove it, and I come down (i.e. from the rostrum) ém- 
mediately. 

(For some Present tenses with a peculiar meaning, see Note 42.) 


Vocabulary 27. 


199 To tranegress the laws ; to transgress (xapavopely. wapd’ vduoc, law). To lead 
(dyeyv). To follow (xecOat, dat.). Difficulty (aropia. da, wépoc, a passage or 
outlet). A living, subsistence (Bioc). To dissolve ; to break off (dta-Aveyv). Com- 
panionship, intimacy (érapia. éraipog, @ companion). Relationship (ocvyyivea. 
abv ykvoc, race, family). Hostility, hatred (éxO@pd). To escape (dta-xirray ® : 
lit. to fall through, to slip through ; of a few who escape a general slaughter : ec). 
Here, hither (Setpo). To destroy (aw-odkd\bvar*). Ship (vadc*, 4). To exclude, 
shut out, cut off (eipyev, gen. of that from which the object is excluded). Already, 
now (fon). Year (ésavrég, ov). To take (aipeiv *). To be angry (dpyiZecOat, 
dat. dpyn, anger). To be abused or ill-spoken of (naxwic dcovery = male audire: 
by any body, bwéd revoc. Lys.). To give out (padocey, frequentative fr. ¢ayat). 

Proper names: ‘Edcedy, -@voc. Ledcvodg, Ledtvovvyroc. ‘Ipspa. Evpurré- 
Aepoc. Avbroxparne, oug. 


Exercise 27. 


200 1. Those who lead transgress more (° th4n)* those who follow. 2. 
The difficulty of obtaining one’s living” both breaks-off 
intimacies, and turns® relationships into hostility. 3. Of the Thebans, 
some escaped (pres. hist.) to Helicon, but many were slain. 4. I’ 
(shall) march here again next summer‘, 5. Three of the ships 
were destroyed (pres. hist.) in the Hellespont by the nine Athenian 
ships. 6. My troops (say: ‘those with me’) have now (°for) a 
long time been cutting off the Athenians from the land. 7. In®¢ 
(°the course of) this year the Carthaginians, having invaded Sicily 
with a hundred thousand men, took (p: pres. hist.) two Grecian cities 
in (év) three months, Selinis and Himéra. 8. We have long been 
angry with the Thebans. 9. Euryptolemus gives-out that he is 
spoken ill of by Autocrates. 


® The Greek comparative is followed by the gen. case when 4 (= than) is not 


expressed. b 9 dropia 7 epi roy Bior. © rpodye : lit. carries them 
on (to). d cig émidy Oipog: the preposition ef¢ marks it as an arrange- 
ment for the next summer. e Express éy, 

, 
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§ 28. Tue Imperrect AND AorIsT. 


Our Perfect Indefinite (or, Perfect formed by inflexion: caught, 201 
loved, &c.) is sometimes translated by the Imperfect, sometimes by 
the Aorist. 

The Aorist denotes an action that took place at a past time. 

a) AAOoy, eldov, évixnoa (Plut.). 
b) vent, vidi, vici (Ces.). 
c) I came, I saw, I conquered. 

The Imperfect may be used either relatively to another action or 202 

absolutely. 

a) As used relatively, the Greek Imperfect answers either to our 
Imperfect, or to our Perfect used relatively: év § ov Exarlec, éya 
Eypagov, whilst you were playing, J was writing; or, whilst you played, 
I wrote. 

b) As used absolutely, the Greek Imperfect properly denotes what 
was taking place at a past time, often what was then the state of 
things. Its prevailing use, however, as contrasted with that of the 
Aorist, is to describe the action denoted by it as having duration, as 
taking place, or being continued ; whereas the Aorist describes the 
action as a definite completed event. 

'O xbwy ébédpape (aor.) cai kaOvdrakrec (impf.) abrovc, excurrit 
canis et eos allatrabat, the dog ran out ( from the ranks) and 
barked at them (= kept barking at them). 

The Imperfect may also denote— 203 
a) habits or repeated actions : 

b) the commencement of an action : 
c) the attempt to act. 

a. oixep xpdo0ey rpocextvovy [avrov], cal rére mpocexi- 
vnoay, those who were before accustomed to do him obeisance, did 
it then also (or, those who used to , &c. | (Xen.). 

b. ‘Hyéorparoc xaraBac rijc vuxroc eic Koihny vavy dcéxomre rov 
tAolov ro tdagoc, Hegestratus, having gone by night into an undecked 
ship, began to bore through the vessel's bottom (Dem. 32, 5). 

C. Iparoc KXéapxoc rove abrov orparwrac éBidlero lévat, 
Clearchus first endeavoured to compel his men to advance [= was 
for compelling them] (Xen.). 


Nore. The common distinction that the Aorist denotes momentary actions, 204 
the Imperfect continued ones, is, with respect to the Aorist, very incorrect. The 
Aorist describes actions, whether they were really of long continuance or not, as 
actions that took place. The length of their continuance may, if necessary, be 
added by a date: évavpdynoay péixpe Jeidne && iwOtvod (Xen.), they 
fought from morning till evening: 3¢ dbo Ern éyewpynoe [rd ywpiov], who 
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cultivated i for two years (Lys. wepi onc.).—Hence the Aorists of verbs that 
necessarily imply duration (e.g. péveww, to remain, and its compounds éupivecy, 
&c.: dsarsXeiy, pvAdrreay, &c.) are very frequently met with. 

205 On the other hand, the Imperfect is sometimes used, where the notion of 
duration or repetition cannot well be supposed.—The fact seems to be that, 
especially in the historians, the Imperfect is often used as conveying a livelier 
description than the Aorist. The Imperfect dwells upon the notion, the Aorist 
passes over it, and on to what follows.—In writing Greek, however, the pupil had 
better at first confine himself to the use of the Aorist, as the regular tense for 
the narration of past events, using the Imperfect for those that have duration, 
that necessarily took up time in the performance.—(See, however, the next 
Section.) 

906 The Aorist itself denotes neither that relation to the Present and to a continuing 
state, which belongs to the Perfect ; nor that relation to a past event and a con- 
tinuing state surviving that event, which belongs to the Pluperfect ; but if suck 
references are sufficiently evident from the conteat, the Aorist may be, and very 
often is, used for both these tenses. Thus, when an orator states what he has 
proved, we generally find the Aorist: e.g.dwig¢nva tyiy wpwroy ply err, 
I have shown you, in the first place, &c. 

With the particles of time (éwei, érecdn, dre, we), we shall see that the use of 
the Aorist, in the sense of a Pluperfect, is the regular construction. See also 
the next Section. 

Vocabulary 28. 

207 To shout (dva-Bogy. Bon, shout). To fall-to-work: of soldiers attacking (apoo- 
ximrev®). To push (wOcty®: it prefixes the syllabic augment to thew). To 
strike (waleyv). To advance their shields (cvpBddrAnw rac dowidac: to dash 
shield against shield: i.e. in a charge). To out down (ix-xéxray). To burn 
(cara-caisy®). Palace (rd Bacideaa: i. e. the royal buildings : oicodopypara 
understood. Bagidsiocg, royal). To wait-for (déxecOar, used of standing the 
charge of troops). Phalanx (paAay&, padayyoc, 9). The distant districts (rd 
wéppw: the neighbouring ones, rd tyytc. tyyéc, near). The greater part (oi 
mrkioro), To take alive; to give quarter to (Cwypeiv. Swoc, alive; dypeiv, to 
capture). To cut: of lands, to lay waste: i. e. by felling down the trees, cutting 
the crops, &c. (répverw*). To sail (xdetv*). To sail-into (elo-mwdeiv: ei¢ re- 
peated). Harbour (Aquny, Amév-oc, 6). To draw into the sea; to set afloat 
(xaO-edeverv). To pursue (diweev: mostly F. M.). To escape :(in-pedyew). 
Investigation (Zjrnarc, ewe, 1. Snreiv). Of this kind (rosotré¢ rig). To prove 
(dsro-Cexvivat). An olive-trunk (onxéc). An estate (ywpioy, rd). 

Proper names: Noriov. ’Avrioyog. 


Exercise 28. 


208 1. Immediately they all shouted, and falling-to “ they fought, 
they pushed, they were pushed, they struck, they were struck. 
2. Advancing“ shield against shield, they were pushed, they fought, 
they slew, they were slain. 3. Cyrus cut down the park and burnt 
the palace. 4. The enemy did not wait-for the phalanx, but fled. 
5. During (éy c. dat.) the war the: distant (° districts) were laid- 
waste by the Iacedzemonians, and the neighbouring ones were plun- 
dered by our friends. 6. Some of them at once fell into the river 4, 
but the rest fled. 7. Alcibiades sailed to Samos, and from this 
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as his central point> carried on the war. 8. Of the men the 
greater part escaped, but some were taken-alive. 9. Antiochus 
with * his own ship and another from (éx) Notium, having sailed into 
the harbour of the Ephesians, passed close by the prows of 
‘ Lysander’s ships*. 10. Lysander, ordering” a few of his ships 
to be set afloat “, pursued him. 11. I betook myself to an investi- 
gation of it of this kind. 12. I have proved (aor.) to you that there 
was not an olive-trunk on the (é» ¢. daé.) estate. 

8 xixruy iv rg xorapy (not, ele rdy rorapéy), the remaining in the river 


being noted, not the motion of the falling bodies. b ixeiPer dppepevoc: i.e. 
sallying forth hence. ¢ Say: ‘sailed (xapaxXtiv = to sail-by) by the prows 
themselves of Lysander’s ships’ (by, rapa o. ace.). @ isveivas. 


§ 29. Tue Imprerrect anp Aorist (continued). 


Some Aorists appear to denote a position or state, as first attained 209 
to by the agent: éwecd) EBacidevoe, after he ascended the throne. 

This force of the Aorist belongs principally, not solely, to verbs that denote 210 
succession to an office: hpta, trupayvevea, &e.—'Ewokipuneoa, bellum intuli (iro- 
Agpovv would denote its continuance, &c.); éxAobryaa, toyvoa, I became, or was 
become, rich (or powerful) ; noVévnoa, I fell ill, &c. 

An Imperfect is sometimes used when the Aorist might rather be 211 
expected, of an action that is connected with and consequent upon 
a preceding one. The connexion may generally be pointed out: and 
so; and then; and thereupon, &c. 

The preceding action or state of things is often described by the Participle of 212 
the Aorist, often by some other form that is sufficient to point out an antecedent 
state of things upon which the action was consequent: Merd di rd riora 
ebOd¢ of Macpwveg cuvixowroy ra dsvdpa, proceeded (or began) to 
cut down the trees. 

The Imperfect of the verbs dyey, wipwew, drocrid\ey, cerebery, Bondeiv, 213 
are often found (especially in Thucydides and other historians) where the Aorist 
might have been expected ; all these verbs being frequently used in narra- 
tives to denote actions commenced after previously narrated actions, which 
served as the occasion of their commencement. 

In the statement of general truths the Aorist appears sometimes 214 
to have the force of a Present, the speaker assuming that what hap- 
pened formerly will happen, under similar circumstances, again. 

It may sometimes be translated equally well by the Perfect with 


‘ have,’ using often, many, &c. (if not expressed in the Greek): 


TIGA NG) chu aeg eepusen (1) Many a man, after obtaining his much-coveted 


wNOVTOY KATAKTNOAGLEVOt wealth, is ruined by it. 
x 7, PaBEV OLS (2) Many a man, after obtaining his much-coveted 
dtd rovroy dxawXorro. wealth, has been ruined by it. 
b 


So the Perf. is used in Latin: Non domus e fundus, non wris acervus et auri, 
Aigroto domini deduxit corpore febres, Non animo ouras (Hor.). 
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That the Aorist is, in such sentences, equivalent to our Perfect 
with ‘ have,’ appears from the many passages in which it is found in 
this sense with #dn, already ; ere now (xoAXot dn, roAdAaKee Hon, &c. ). 

215 In questions, ri o (= cur non?) with the Aorist is used as a 
(virtually) Imperative form. The question why the thing has not 
been done already, implies that it ought to be done immediately : 
Ti ob» ob Sinyhow piv ri Evvovaiay xrd.; (= quin tu nobis — 
narras?), give us, then, an account (or, why don’t you give us an 
account) of the interview &c. 

Vocabulary 29. 

216 A little (dAlyog). Time (xypdvoc, 6). Intimacy (ocvvnPea = habit of inter- 
course. aby’ #00c, mos). Good-sense, prudence (gpdynotc, ewe, 7). To consume 
(dvaXioceav®). To cause to wither (uapalvey). Possession = act of possessing 
(erijotw, ews, 9. KraoOar). To grow-old-with-one (cvy-ynpdoneay*). Alone 
(uévoc). To promise (Umcoxveicbar*). Day (npépa). Debt (xpiog, rd). To free 
Srom (éXevOepody, gen.). To divide (dta-vipew®). People, the plebs (dijpog, 3). 
Terrible (Sevéc). To make many terrible acousations (odd cai davad carnyo- 
peiv). To convict (é&-ehiyyev). Elephant (idigac, idigavrog, 5). Suddenly 
(wapaxpijpa. wapa’ xpijpa, i.e. ‘by, or close to, the thing’). .A metrete (perpn- 
rnc, ov: a Greek measure of capacity). Macedonian (Maxedovixdc). At once 
(sig dxa&). The following, of days, &c. (5 iri). Snow (xiv, xudv-0¢, 2). 
To have the bulimy = Bovduia; a morbid, ravenous hunger (BovAiuegy. Bov 
[from Boi, ox] = huge, monstrous, in composition ; Acudc, hunger). The so-called 
(6 eadobpevoc). Palinode (xadtwvpdia. wadwy, retro; yey, song: giev). To 
compose (wotetv). To recover one’s sight (dva-Bdirav). Force (dévapic, ewe). 
To make strong; to strengthen (tytpdy wotiv). Guard (puracn. purdecay). 
To sell (wwreiv). To leave behind (xara-delwerv). Little child (watddproy picpoy). 
Trader (épropoc). 

Proper names: Xrycixopoc. “EAAnyv. SOwric, -oc, 7. KapBdone, ov, 


Exercise 29. 

217 1. A little time breaks off the intimacies of the bad. 2. Strength 
with prudence is advantageous ; but without this, it more frequently ® 
injures those who possess it. 38. Either time consumes + beauty, 
or disease causes it to wither; but the possession of virtue alone 
grows-old-with (° us). 4. A tyrant, in the first days (° of his usurpa- 
tion), both promises much, and frees- (°men) -from (gen.) their 
debts, and divides the land amongst the people and those about him. 
5. Many men who have made many terrible accusations have ere 
now been suddenly convicted of falsehood». 6. An elephant has 
ere now drunk at one time fourteen Macedonian metrete of water. 
7. The whole of the next day (acc.) they marched through the 
snow, and many of the men fell ill of ‘bulimia.’ 8. Stesichorus, 
having composed his so-called palinode, immediately recovered his 
sight. 9. Hellen and his sons became powerful in Phthiotis. 10. 
Darius ascended the throne® of Persia after Cambyses. 11. ‘‘ Why 
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er 
then,” said Cyrus, ‘don’t you tell me also their (° amount of) force ? 
12. Why, then, don’t we strengthen the walls with a garrison? 
(or, then let us immediately strengthen the walls with a garrison.) 
13. They used-to-sell the little children of the traders, who were 
left behind. 

& x\tiw (= wAtiova) BAazrey, to hurt in more instances. b I am con- 
victed of falschood, sEehéiyxopas Pevddpevoc (I am convicted lying). © Bac- 
Aevery governs the gen. 


§ 30. Prerrect anp PLuPERFECT. 


The Perfect represents a completed action as still existing in its 218 
effects : Exreorar } rédtc, condita est urbs (‘quod condende urbis 
laborem nunc absolutum esse urbemque exstare indicat,’ #.), ‘ the 
city is built.’ 

The Perfect (though less commonly than the Aorist, 214) is some- 219 
times used of general truths founded on the experience of what has 
been: xoddoi dia ddkay cal woderexny Cuvapey peyadda xaxa wexdv- 
Oaccy. 

a) The Pluperfect implies, as in English, that the action was over 
before another action commenced. 


b) Of verbs whose Perfect has virtually the meaning of a Present, the Plu- 
perfect has naturally that of the Imperfect : oléa, I know; géav, I knew, &c. 


Vocabulary 30. 


Bare, naked ; of land without trees, &c. (Widd¢). Misfortune (Svoxpakia. 220 
Sic, male; xparreyv). To breed; to bring up (rpigpecw). To be deceased (reredev- 
rnxésvat. redevtgv). Name (Svopa, 16). To make an inroad (ioBaddey tic 
or ig — c. acc.). With their whole army (xavorparig. D. wae: orparia). 
Naval armament (vaurixéy, rd, neut. adj.). To collect (dOpoiZeyv). Confines 
(peOdpta, ra. pera’ Spoc, terminus). Service = benefié (evepyecia. ebepyertiv, 
to do good to —. ev Epyov). Decree (vodpoc, 6, lex). To make any body a citizen 
(xoXirny rotto8ai riva). To wall ; to fortify (rexiley. reixoc, wall). In 
stead of (ayri, gen.). 

Proper names: Aoxpot. ‘Pyyivor. Oivén. Tlacwrwidac. Oedroprog. 


Exercise 30. 

1. The trees have been cut down, and the land has become 221 
naked. 2. We have been bred up and trained to” virtue in misfor- 
tunes. 38. If Theopompus is deceased, the laws are not deceased. 

4. Instead of these disgraceful names, they are called prosperous 

and happy. 5. The Locrians had made-an-inroad into the country ” 

of the Rhegines with-their-whole-army. 6. Pasippidas, the Lace- 

dzemonian, had assembled this: naval-armament from the allies. 

7. CEnoe, being on the confines of Attica and Boeotia, had been for- 
E 
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tified. 8. The Athenians had made Evagoras a citizen (° of Athens) 
by a decree, on account of many and great services. 


§ 31. Fororyv. Forure Perrect. 
92922 a) The Future is used exactly as in English. 


b) Krtiger points ont that 8w = I shall obtain, or I shall have; dp&w, I shall 
obtain the rule over, or I shall rule over. He makes, I think without reason, this 
beginning to exist at a future time the primary meaning of the Future. 

223 In vehement questions of appeal, the Future may, as in English, 
be an eager or positive command: Won't you drag him off? Won't 
you strike him? ovy EdLer’; ob warhoere ; (Cf. 215.] 

224 The Future Perfect (Futurum exactum) represents the action as one that, at 
some future time, will be an action that has then taken place: wempaterat, (res) 
jacta fuerit. The only Future Perfect of the Greek verb is what is called the 
Third Future (e. g. wempatopat) ; and it is used only in principal sentences, 
and in dependent ones introduced by dr:, we (= that). With this exception, 
the notion of a futurum exactum must be expressed by Zcosa: with the parti- 
ciple: as, 

MEMONEDC Ecopat, fecero; sipyacpivog Ecopar, operatus fuero ; cugeappives 

Zcopat, periero. 

925 The Third Future usually, however, expresses a future action 
continuing in its effects. 

1.  wodtrela rehéwe cexoopnoerat, gay 6 rawbrog abriy ére- 
oxory pbdaé, the constitution will have been perfectly arranged, 
if such a guardian superintends st (or, will be perfectly ar- 
ranged : i. e. will have been, and will continue to be). 

2. ovdsig Kara orovdac pereyypagjoerat, ‘AA’, dowep Hy ro 
xparov, éyyeypawerar, nemo in alium transcribetur ordi- 
nem, studiis fautorum; sed, sicut initio erat, ita erit (= 
manebit) inscriptus (Aristoph. ), 

226 It is also sometimes used to express the speedy and certain com- 
pletion of an action. 

1. gpage xai rewpakerac, speak and it shall (immediately) be 
done. 

2. éyw re karaxexdWopat, kal dpeic ov ToAD Epov torepoy, et 
ego statim, et vos non mulio post ad tinternecionem ce@esi 
erimus (Xen. ). 

927 The Fut. 3. is obviously the natural Future of those Perfects that, from their 
marking a continued state, are equivalent to a Present with a new meaning : e. g. 
pépynpat, I remember ; xbernuat, I possess (i. e. have acquired). 

2928 When a verb seems to have the Fut. 3. as a simple future, there is still 


implied a continued state as brought about by the action: e.g. dednoopar, 
I shall be bound ; wenavcopat, rexdpopat. 


229 (a) Our form ‘I am going to’ — is expressed in Greek by a circumlocution 
with péiAAw and the Present or Future Infin—rarely the Infin. of the Aorist. 
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(b) I is difficult to establish a distinction between the Jn/. Future and Present. 
Perhaps, the Present Infin. is to be preferred, when a positive immediate realiza- 
tion of the action, or a continued state is to be pointed out. (Kr.) 

HEAAw coe ExeoOa, I am going to follow you (te secuturus sum); pidrAw vpac 

Gcdakey, S0ey crr.—pidrAw Baveiv, moriturus sum. 

¢) MédAw is also used in conditional sentences of what is intended, &c. to 
be : like our ‘sf I am to be’ — ‘if he is to be, &e. ef phrArX yewpydg dyadc 
Eceobat, of he is to be a good husbandman. 


Vocabulary 31. 

To bury (Oaxrey®). On the twelfth-day (Swlexaraiog: to agree with the 230 
person of whom it is predicated). To return to life (dvaBuivar. iBiwy, a 2nd 
Aor. as if from a verb in jx). Funeral-pile (xvpd, 4). Short (Bpaytc). Answer 
(dwroxpictc, ewe, n. axoxpivecOar). Drone (eggny, engivoc, 6). Comb: of bees 
(xnpiov, ré. enpdc, waz). To cut-out (da-ripvery ®: Fat. 3. dx-rerphoopa:). To 
put to risk; to risk (dx0-civdvvebay : one thing against another, ri xpdé¢ re). 

I remember (pipynpat, Perf. of pydopat). To possess (xe *). Actual murderer 
(abréyeip, abréysep-oc. abrége yelp, hand). To go (BadiZew*). To seize, to 
arrest (ov\-apBavey *). Syracuse (Zvpa cova, pl.). Very admirably (nad- 
Nora, neut. adj.). 

Exercise 31. 

1. (° When) going to be buried, on the twelfth day, as he was 281 
lying (p) on (ézi, dat.) the funeral-pile, he returned-to-life. 2. Make 
your answers shorter, if I am to follow(d) you. 38. We deliberate 
about what “ is going to happen*. 4. This is very-admirably said, 
and shall be said (° for ever) that (dre c. indic.) what “’ is profit- 
able (° is) honorable, and what is hurtful (° is) disgraceful. 5. The 
drones of the state, together with their very combs, shall be cut 
out.\ 6. For us (dat.) both our money and our lives will have 
to be risked (fut. 3) against (xpéc, acc.) each city (° singly). ¢ 
7. Possessing Syracuse, they will easily obtain-possession® of thé ~~ 
rest also. 8. We shall remember that (dre c. indic.) we are the 
cause (pi.). 9, Having the actual murderer, won’t you put him 
to death ? won’t you go to (éxi, acc.) his house? won’t you seize 
him ? 

® Say: ‘to be.’ b See 222, b. 


§ 32. On tHE PerrFect 2. 


The Perf. 2. (which used to be improperly called the Perf. 232 
Mid.) prefers the intransitive signification, but never has the pure 
reflexive meaning of the Middle. 

(1) If the verb has both the trans. and infrans. meaning, the Perf. 1. has the 
former ; the Perf. 2. the latter. (2) If the intrans. meaning has gone over to 
the mid., or to the pass. (as often happens), the Perf. 2. belongs in meaning to 
that voice. (3) If the verb is intrans., the Perf. 2. has the same relation to 
it, that any other Perf. has to its verb. 


E 2 
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Vocabulary 32. 
Perf. 1. Perf. 2. 
@) dvoiyw, to open, adviyya, dviwya, stand open. 


dyeipw, to arouse, kynyepca, sypnyopa, am awake. 
weiOw, to persuade, wixeca, xixoOa, am confident, trust, have conf- 


* Gyvupt, to break, taya, am broken. [dence (dat.). 
© SdAupt, to destroy, ddwrexa, SdAwda (perii), am undone. 
* xnyvupi, to fiz, congeal, axixnya, am fized, am congealed, &c. 


b) (a4wé\Aust, kardyvupt, are More common than the simple verbs: dz- 
éd\wAa, I am lost ; I am undone [perii }). 

oc) (The Perf. dvepyivat = to be open, is found in Attic prose writers from 
Aristotle’s time. Before him dyegxOar is the usual form. ost.) 

d) To find (cara-AapBavew*). Gate (xidn). To rejoice (yaipav®*). To 
grieve (AuweicOar, pass. Adwn, grief). To have confidence in oneself (xeworBivat 
daurg or avrg). To unite, intrans. (ovppbecOat: of uniting by cohesion). Ice 
(xpteradXoc, 6). Dew (Spdcoc, n). Hoar-frost (waxyn, 1). Limb (pédog, 6). 
Distorted (dtearpappivoc. dca-orpigev). Workman (réxrwy, récrov-og, 6). 
Shuttle (xepxic, cepxid-oc, 4). In the place of (avri, gen.). Demagogue (dnp- 
aywydéc. dijpog, people; dye, to lead). Beast-of-burden (uroliytoy. ix6, under ; 
Svydc, yoke). To be asleep (eabevdery). Sanguine (evehwic. ed° EAric, hope). 
To desert (abroporsty. atrépodog, deserter. abréc, self; podrtiv, aor. 2. inf. 
to go). 

Proper name: Nauckeidne. 


Exercise 82. 


1. Nauclides and his party * opened the gates. 2. They found 
the gates open. 3. The gate is open. 4. This man, from having-con- 
fidence in himself, neither rejoices nor grieves excessively. 5. What 
is congealed does not unite as what is liquid (°does). 6. Ice is 
water congealed, and hoar-frost is dew congealed. 7. His limbs 
were broken or distorted. 8. The workman will make another 
shuttle in the place of his broken (° one}. 9. The workman broke 
his shuttle. 10. Our common life” is lost. 11. The demagogues 
destroyed the city. 12. More than twenty thousand slaves ° had 
deserted, and all the cattle and beasts-of-burden had been destroyed. 
13. To be asleep is contrary to being awake. 


® of per’ adrov. b i. e. our life as members of a community. 
© dvdpardéwy mréov f Ovo puptades, i. ©. more than two ten-thousands. 


§ 33. Versat ADJECTIVES IN réog. 


Verbal Adjectives in réoc correspond to the Latin verbal adjec- 
tives or gerundives in -ndus, and denote (moral) necessity. 


These verbals are formed from both trans, and intrans, verbs (whether active 
or middle). 
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From intransitive verbs the neuter only is formed, and used as an 286 
impersonal expression with the copula (éori, &c.); which, however, 
is very often omitted. 

The agent, if expressed, is in the dative ; and the object in what- 237 
ever case (gen. or dat.) is governed by the verb from which the 
verbal is derived. 

G. éxtOupnréor (éoriv) tty ric aperijc, we should desire 

virtue. 

D. érexecpnréoy (éoriv) hpiv ry Epyy, we should set about the 

work. 


The dat. of agent is not to be considered as gorerned by the participle, but 
as a dat. of relation to écri, denoting the person to or for whom the action is 


obligatory. 

When the dative of the agent is omitted, the assertion becomes 238 
general: ‘one must, ought,’ &c.; ‘we, you, &c. must, ought,’ &c. ; 
or, passively, ‘is to be,’ &c.; ‘virtue is to be destred ;’ ‘the task 
must be attempted,’ &c. 


When formed from transitive verbs, these verbals are used (1) 239 
either as regular adjective predicates, in agreement with the subject 
(the agent being still in the dative); or (2), following the construc- 
tion of those from intransitive verbs (236), they are used in the 
neuter, the object being in the accusative : 

aoxnréa (éori) cor f apern, 
doxnréov (éori) cow Thy aperhy, 
doxnréov ry dperhv, we should cultivate virtue. 


Here dcenria toriy 9 dpern answers exactly to colenda est virtus. The im- 
personal use of the neuter gerundive of a transitive verb is common in old Latin 
writers, including Varro, in whom it is very frequent (colendum est virtutem 
= doknriov icri rnvy dpernv). In Cicero two or three instances only are 
found. How the passive meaning belonging to the verbal in riog and tv the 
gerundive in dus, becomes virtually active in -réiov ioriy and -ndum est, is ex- 
plained differently by different writers. 

A further anomaly in the case of the verbal in réog is this; that, after 
the neuter form, the agent is sometimes put in the accusative; e.g. rby we 
aX4n0H5¢ dvipa ob gropvynrioy (Pl.),‘a man, in the fullest sense of the 
word, must not be over-anxious to save his life.,—Stallbaum and Kriiger explain 
this as caused by the sense, which is that of dsiv, ypijvac: = réy ... dvdpa ob 
Sei grrowvyxeivy. When the agent is in the acc. the copula écri is always 
omitted (Kr. aft. Gottling) ; but the infin. elyas may stand. 

If it is necessary to express the agent after a verbal that takes an object in 
the dative, it is well to put it thus in the accusative, to avoid ambiguity. 

Another peculiarity in Attic Greek is, that the neut. plur. of verbals from 240 
intransitive verbs is used as well as the neut. sing. : e. g. wodeunréa boriv. 


When a verb has two constructions with different meanings, 24) 
the verbal adjective may have both: thus qecoréow with accus. has 


\ you should cultivate virtue. 
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the meaning of to persuade (xeiOer reva); with the dat. that of to 
obey (xeiOecBai rive).—So, if a verb takes another case besides that 
of the immediate olject, the verbal will retain both : rove waidac. . . 
yevoréov aiparog, the boys must be made to taste blood (yevey 
riva rivoc = rem alicui gustandam prebere). 


Vocabulary 33. 


Verbal Adjective. 

a) To desert, aroXsirey awodurrioc. 

To apply vigorously,  dvridapBavec8ae (gen.) dyrivnrrioy. 

To hinder, ewArvey KwAvrioc. 

To root out, tEatpeiy iEacperéog. 

To be one’s guard, guAarrec@at (acc.) puracréov. 

To pursue, Guweey (mostly F. M.) Stwerkoc. 

To practise, adoxety dornréoc. 

To fly from; to shun, gevyev (acc.) gevKriog, 

To benefit, wpedety (acc.) a@peArnréog. 

To legislate, vopoGereiy vopoOernréoc. 

To compose, qrovety mownréoc. 

To try ; to endeavour, wewpacbat wetparéoy. 

To abstain (from), axéxecOat (gen.) agexriov. 

To obey, weiBecOae (dat.) weortoy. 

To be the slate of, Sovdedery (dat.) SovAcuriov. 


b) To think (oteoOar*). To act ineolently (UBplZay. Upc, swe, 7, insolence). 
Insolent person (UBpiorne, ot). Anarchy, lawlessness (dvapxia. a° apyn, govern- 
ment). Licentiousness (dxoXacia. d° coddZev, to chastise: hence = an wn- 
chastened temper, &c.). To be of opinion (ytyvworay*). Festival (toprh). Hymn 
(Spyoc, 6). To be intelligent or sensible (vovw ixetv). To be unwise or uniniel- 
ligent (kaxwic ppoveiv). 

Exercise 33. 

1. Bees think that the queen-bee* ought not to be deserted. 2. 
You must yourselves apply-vigorously to those affairs. 3. We 
must prevent those who wish to behave-insolently. 4. Anarchy 
must be rooted-out from (é«) the whole life of all men. 5. We must 
be on our guard against those who are breaking-up the constitution 
by violence. 6. He who wishes to be happy must pursue and prac- 
tise temperance, and fly-from licentiousness. 7. If you wish to be 
honoured, the state mnst be benefited by you. 8. I am of opinion 
that bad men must be rooted-out of the army. 9. Certain festivals 
must be appointed-by-law, and (°certain) hymns composed by our 
poets. 10. We must endeavour to speak properly. 11. We must 
abstain from acting-insolently. 12. Socrates says rightly, and we 
must obey him. 13. The intelligent must not be the slaves of the 
unintelligent. 

& 4 iv Tp ophnve nyepoy (-dvo¢). 
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§ 34. Inpxrsonat VERss. 
Modes of translating can, may, should, must, &c. 


When a so-called impersonal verb is constructed with an infin. or 244 
ace. c. infin., this is grammatically the subject of the verb. 

May, might, are usually translated by éeors (= licet ; ékjv = 245 
licebat, licuét) ; with which éveort, xapeort, are nearly synonymous. 

a) "E&cor: implies that the agent can now exert his power without being 
hindered, whether by any physical dificulty or (more generally) by the will of a 
person (= lice). “Eveor: refers to the thing as one that can be done. Ildpsore 
implies facility of execution. The simple dors implies the possibility of the 
action simply and absolutely ; hence it often occurs in general propositions = ‘ one 
may.’ especially in the negative form otc gore». 

b) It must be remembered, that ‘may’ is often used to denote possibility 

= can): e. g. in as far as may be, &c. 

Can, could ; to be able, &c.| To be able is dbvacbar. But the 246 
idiomatic form oldy re elvac is very common. 

Oloc is qualis; the demonstrative rovvro¢ is implied by the relative form ; 
and ré is the old connective ri that still remains in Sore (and in é¢’ @ re, &c. 

Cf. que in namque, quisque, &c.). Hence old¢ ri clue wouiy re = J om sucha 
one as to do tt. 


Olow re = it is possible } ; 
Ody old» re, it is not possible the copula iori being generally omitted. 


‘Tt is not possible’ may also be translated by ode iv (= iveori, usually in 
general propositions) and ddévaroy (ddébvardéy iors). Also ixayv = to have it in 
one’s power (ob« Exe, &c.) is not uncommon. 

(a) ’Evdéxerac is used of an action or event, the occurrence of 247 
which is an admissible supposition; of what is possible in the 
nature of things. (6) ’Eyxwpei is used of what is possible, because 
the place, time, or opportunity for the action does or may exist. 

‘ Should’ or ‘ ought,’ implying duty, obligation, &c. are mostly 248 
translated either by the verbal adjective in réoc (cf. § 33) or by 
dei, xp (= oportet): sometimes by mpéme: (= decet), with reference 
to what is fitting ; or rpoofxee with reference to what belongs to the 
proper or suitable conduct of a person (= pertinet ad; convenit, 
consentaneum est). 

Aci sometimes denotes necessity: e. g. of what is to be, because so determined 249 
by fate, &c.: thus, there was a prophecy that the Peloponnesian war must last, 
or, was to last (Séos yevioOat. Th.) twenty years. So dei = opus est, in, ri det ; 

(= quid opus est !) what need is there? obdty det (= nihil opus est), there is no 
need of —. : 

‘ Must’ is usually translated by avdyxn éoriv or dvayxaidy éorry 250 
(the copula being often omitted). For a moral necessity the verbals 
in réog may be used, or de7, xp?) (238). In negative sentences also 
ob Béuic eri (= nefas est). 
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a) earl cos Abyecy, you may speak (or, you are allowed to speak). 

b) obe ort rove Oavdvrag ic paog poXtiv, i is not possible that the dead should 
return to the light. 

c) wapeort rovrov, & Xawepay, weipay Aap Pavey (PL), it is easy, Chaerephon, 
to make the trial. 

d) ova Eve ry gebyorrs wapedOciy (Dem.), i is not possible for the acoused 
to escape. 

e) wa ri 4} xac Svvaréy robrow dravrag eri. ; how can it well be, or, 
how is é possible, that all these . . . ? (Dem. 1306, 2.) 

JS) wee ody ob ivdixerat cugpoyncavra rpdbobey adic uy owppovety 5 how 
then is it impossible that a man who was temperate formerly should be 80 no 
longer? (or, why may not a man who &c.1) Xen. Mem. 1, 2, 23. 

g) divexepes rovro xparray waot pGddoy (Dem.). 

hy 1. bei rode pay elvas dvorvyeic, rove 3 ebruxeig (Menand.), some must be 
unhappy, and others happy. 

2. coi re yap waidwy ri det ; (Eur.) for what need have you of children ? 
3. det radyOH Aéyery, err. (Pl.), we ought to speak the truth. 

4) BovrAzvopivwy ri yp7 worety urr., whilst they were deliberating what they ought 
to do. 

j) totg AapBavovery apytprovy avayxaidy lori dwepyaZecOat rovro é¢’ @ 
eTX., those who receive pay must (are forced, obliged, &c. to) execute 
what, &e. (Xen.) 


252 The construction of these verbs (c. infin.) is the following : 


Aci pe motety, xp pe woeiv (seldom deci pot roteiv). 
1. Hpoohxer pot roceiy MPEWEL Ot *otEty. 
2. mpoohwer pe moety TpewEt PE TWoLety. 
Eleori pot xoty (seldom tkeorit pe woeitv. M.). 
May” It must be remembered, that our Perfect Infinitive after ‘ might,’ ‘ should,’ 
will not require a Perfect or Aorist Infin. after tiv, ie, &e—iEqy coe. . 
Cexvivat, you might have shown.—The Infin. of Present, Aorist, or Perfect, are 


to be chosen according to the usual meanings of those tenses in the Infinitive : 
ef. 267, and Note 67. 


Vocabulary 34. 


253 Rear-quard (drieGogudaxia, 4. SxcoGev, behind ; puraocey, r. puAan, guard). 


254 


A gentleman (xaddg eaya8éc). To know (eidévat. olda). Pure (xaOapéc). Life 
(Biog, 6). To hesitate, from fear ; to be sluggish, afraid, &c. (dxvetv. dxvoc). 
To leave the city (dwtévat tx rij¢ wédewc). To be enough (dpxetv, fut. dpxtiow, 
dat.). The orators (ol Néyowrec : i.e. those who habitually speak in the assembly). 
Necessarics, supplies (ra imtrndea: neut. adj.). Private person (idiwrne, ov. 
tog, private, peculiar). To contract (cuvriuvey. réuvev ®, to cut, Aor. 2. 
Erepov). Of men, human (dv@pwareoc). Morals, tempers (rd On: = mores). 
Pleasing to the gods (Oeopirne. Oedc, pidog). As far as may be (sic Seow bv- 
Sixerat). To make a defence (dmoXoyeicGat, verb. adj. droXoynriov). With- 
out-sorrow, painless (ddvmoc. a&° AdmN, grief, pain). It is not lawful (ob Osu 
tori: with reference to a moral law). IJ-presume (nov, adv.). 


Exercise 34. 


1. Why need you go and leave the rear-guard? 2. A gentleman 
ought to know these things. 3. What ought we todo? 4. The 
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life of a temperate man ought to be pure. 5. You ought not to 
have hesitated (° from fear). 6. The war is to Jast (yevéo8ac) thrice 
nine years. 7. You might have left the city. 8. To many persons 
to live pleasantly is not enough“. 9. The orators ought to have 
counselled us about the war against the barbarians. 10. We must 
march to where we shall obtain (222, b) supplies. 11. Private men 
may contract their expenses as they please °, but for arbitrary- 
monarchs (say: ‘ for tyrants’) this is not possible. 12. It is not 
possible for any man to find (aor. inf.) a life without-sorrow. 
13. Those who are going to act-unjustly, ought to deliberate a long 
while>, 14, The ruler ought not, I-presume, to be more wicked 
(°than) the ruled (gen.). 15. The legislator ought to make the tem- 
pers of men, as far as may be, pleasing-to-the-gods. 16. It is not 
lawful for a younger person to disobey a wise-man. 17. I must obey 
the law, and make-a-defence. 18. About what* shall we be able 
to advise the state? 19. It is not possible that the same person 
should at once know and not know the same thing. 


8 Ory BotAovra. b zoddy xpdvor. C wepi river. 


§ 35. ON THE PARTICLE dy. 
“Av with the Indicative of an Historical Tense. 


The particle &v denotes a conjectural probability. It is supposed 255 
by Hermann to mean by chance, perhaps ; by Hartung, else, other- 
wise; by Baiimlein, J assume. 

Its principal use is in the conclusion of a hypothetical sentence ; 256 
and when it stands in other sentences, it probably always refers to 
an implied condition. 

“Av with an historical tense of the Indicative (Imperfect, Aorist, 257 
or Pluperfect,—the Pluperfect being rare) usually denotes a conse- 
quence that would take place, or would have taken place, in a certain 
supposed case. 


The supposed case is usually one that does not or did not exist. 258 
With reference to a non-realized condition of this kind, 
a) The Imperfect with dv = would (should) —. 
6) The Aorist (or Pluperf.) = would (should) have —. 
éreQupour Gv = I should desire. 
éreOupnoa adv = I should have desired. 


58 259—263. [§ 35. THE PARTICLE Gy. 


259 Supposing 4» to mean ‘on that supposition,’ or ‘ then,’ the real 
meaning of these constructions is, 
éxeOipour ay, on that supposition I was desiring [but the case did 
not occur, therefore I am not desiring]. 
éxeOvpnoa &, on that supposition I desired [but the case did not 
occur, so that I never did desire |. 

260 In principal sentences this construction occurs 

(a) in connexion with a participle that is equivalent to a con- 
ditional sentence: (b) in connexion with an adverb that is equivalent 
to a conditional clause; e.g. with otrwc, so; rore, then: (c) in 
questions where a condition is implied : (@) where ‘ else,’ ‘ otherwise’ 
[== if it were not so, éf it had not been so| is understood (prin- 
cipally with ob ydp° éxei ob): (e) and generally, whenever a condi- 
tion is implied; very commonly with the second singular of an Aorist 
when no particular person is intended; e. g. eldec &yv (cerneres) : 
iryhow Gy (putares). 

261 a. Boog éxovrecg cpa, avOpwxov éé yrdpny, otc dv FovrapeOa 
wouty & éBovdcueOa (Xen. Mem. 1, 4, 14), if we had the 
body of an ox, but the mind of a man, we should not be able 
to do what we wished. 

d. ov gircig pe, @ Ovyarep, ob yap dy pe drexpixrov ra oa raOn, 
you do not love me, my daughter, for otherwise (= for if you 
did) you would not hide your sorrows from me. 

e. ov Cavrec hryyeApévor Fouy of xpoohxovrec, dAlyevc ay eldec, 
you would have seen but few of those whose relations were 
reported to be alive (4. e. if you had been there, you would 
have seen]. 

262 Imperfect or Aorist of indefinite frequency.| Sometimes, how- 
ever, the Imperfect or Aorist of the Indicative with dy, denotes 
what probably happened in past time, whenever an opportunity of a 
stated or implied kind occurred ; that is, what used occasionally to 
happen. Mera rovc wodkrixovc fa éxi rove wownrdg ... ‘AvadapPa- 
ywv ovy atray ra rothpara, Senpwrwy ay abrove ri Aéyouer, After 
the statesmen I went to the poets... Taking up, then, their poems, 
I used to ask them (or, I would ask them) what they meant (P1. 
Apol. 22). 

263 The Imperfect relates rather to the repetition of a state or action that took 
up some time; the Aorist, to the repetition of single actions.—The Imperfect and 
Aorist, when used in this way, are generally preceded by a sentence of condition 
or time (introduced by «i, éwei, dm@dére, &c.) whose verb is in the Optative. Ex- 


amples will be found upon the sentences of Time, Condition, &c. in the Exer- 
cises on those Chapters. 
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Vocabulary 35. 

Gladly (dopevog: an adjective, but used in the sense of libenter), Alliance 964 
(cuppaxia. cby- paxn). To receive in addition to something else (wpoodiye@ar). 
Dangers threaten or surround any body (xivduvos imigipovrai rim. impipecOal 
rive = to assault a person; or fig. to overwhelm, of waves, &c.). Workshop 
(ipyaornpwy. ipyazecOa, operari). Really (Syrwe* rg byrt). Honour (edd- 
Aocg, rd: properly beauty). To be in one’s right mind ; to be sensible (ed gpoveiv). 
To enter (cic-ipxecOas® elo — c. ace.). Unworthy - of - confidence, suspected 
(dwisrog. a wiordg, faithful, trustworthy). To be prosperous (&) wparray). To 
bring oneself to do any thing (&0iAecw woteiy re = to choose to do it). To risk 
contests with cach other (xtvduvevecy wpdg aAANAove). Letters (ypaupara = 
elementary literature. ypagay). To know (éwicrac@at). One's hearers (ob 
dxovovrec). Any body’s principal favorites (ol wapa reve padiora gidos). To 
deprive (crépety). To say, to give-out (pacxety). 


Exercise 35. 


1. The king of the Persians would gladly have taken the 265 
Athenians also * into the alliance on account of» the dangers that 
were surrounding him. 2. You would really have thought the 
whole city a workshop for war (say: ‘of war’). 38. If you had 
seen them (p), you would have thought that they really lived for” 
honour. 4. Being in his right mind, how could he have wished to \ 
wrong us? 5. I hoped that you would be here, or I should not 
have come. 6. I was trusted by the Lacedzmonians ; for (° other- 
wise) they would not send me to you again. 7. For thus that person 
would have the less dared to enter (aor. inf.) into the house. 8. The 
same witnesses, when they bear-witness (p) for him, are trustworthy ; 
but when they bear-witness for me, they shall be suspected. 9. Had 
they been prosperous (p), I don’t know whether ° they would ever 

| have brought-themselves to be sensible. 10. Who would not have 

| 5, _Slain me justly? 11. These men would like much better” to lay- 

Asia -waste in-company 4, than (#) to risk-contests with each other 

for small (° advantages). 12. I should have heard that one ought 

to know letters. 13. Who would have expected this to happen 

(aor. inf.)? 14. I should not have thought it. 15. I would that 

you had known him as I do®. 16. I would that it were easy to 

persuade (aor. inf.) my hearers to practise virtue. 17. He [Cyrus] 

would order some one of his principal favorites to take the pro- 

perty of whoever did not attend; giving-out that he was taking his 

own. 18. When then this was done‘, those who were de- 
prived used quickly to come (262), as if they were wronged 8. 

® To take — also, rpoodéiyecOat, b dd, ace. © Whether, cl ; literally, 


if. The verb will be in the Indicative. 4 cowy. © dpotwe sol. £ imei 
ody Trovro yévotro. & Say: ‘as (we) having-been-wronged.’ 
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§ 36. Tue Sussective Moops.—Moops oF THE 
Aorist. 

266 The Indicative Mood is objective ; that is, it asserts, denies, or enquires about 
the actual (objective) existence of a state, or occurrence of an event, reality of a 
principle, &c.—The Imperatice, Subjunctive, Optative, and Infinitive, are subjective 
Moods ; that is, they denote actions, occurrences, states, &c. not as objective 
appearances, but as viewed or conceived subjectively ; that is, by the mind of the 
speaker or agent. 

267 With respect to the difference between the Subjective Moods of 
the Present and those of the Aorist, Hermann laid down the follow- 
ing rule: ‘‘ Praesens et Aoristus in ceteris preter Indicativum 
modis eo maxime differunt, quod Praesens rem durantem vel sepius 
repetitam, Aoristus rem absolutam aut semel factam indicat.” 


268 This rule must, however, be received with some exceptions, which will be 
mentioned as they occur ; and are enumerated together in Note 67. 


The Imperative. 


269 The Imperative denotes a request, a direction, a command, or an 
exhortation ; sometimes, only a concession or permission.—The Im- 
perative of the Present is used in general precepts, and when the 
duration or repetition of the action is to be implied. The Imperative 
of the Aorist is used of particular cases and single actions, the dura- 
tion of which, if they necessarily took up some time, is left quite out 
of sight. Aafé (aor.) . . . xai dvayiyvwoe (Dem.). 

270 &) Though there is no doubt that the Imperative of either the Present or the 
Aorist may be used when the simple notion of the action is to be expressed with- 
out any reference to the time of its duration (Bml.: e. g. \aBi... nai avayvnOe, 
Dem. passim), yet, in writing Greek, the pupil had better accustom himself to 
the strict ubservance of the general rule. 

’ 6) He must remember, however, that some verbs do not form an Imperative 
of the Aorist. Hence gorw (Zorwoay), iO, dye, pipe, xaipe, t0O, Spa (= see 
that [you do —, or do not —]), have no corresponding aoristic forms (Bmi.). 

271 In prohibitions, the usual construction is pf with the Imperative 
of the Present or the Subjunctive of the Aorist; pi) x\érre or pr) 
krévne : both of which are equivalent to ‘ do not steal.’ The general 
distinction is this: 

a) In general prohtbitions, uh with the Imperative of the Present 
is used: py) xAérre prohibits all stealing. 

b) In particular prohibitions, pn with the Subjunctive of the 
Aorist is used : yr) «AéWyc prohibits stealing a particular thing at a 
particular time. 

The same rules apply to pndeic = (let) nobody ; piyrore, never ; 
pnoér, not — at all, &c. 
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Exceptions may undoubtedly be found: e. g. pydevl ry xeviay dvadioyg, 9°79 
‘do not reproach any man with his poverty.’ 

Here the prohibition is general ; but it is referred, as it were, to each single 
time when it might be violated, and the Aorist used as forbidding the action at 
that particular time. The pupil, however, is to attend to the general rule.—In 
the second person pH with the Imperative of the Aorist is ux-Attic: with the 
third it now and then occurs. 


Vocabulary 36. 

Whoever (Sortc). To fight (payecOa:*, F.M.). Brave (dya0dc). To visit with 273 
punishments (Znpiatc coddZey riva). False accusers (ot Yevddc dtaBadrovrec, 
partep.). Open offenders (ot tEapaprdvovrec, partep. iEapapravey, to sin 
greatly). To hasten; to be eager (oxevdetv). To be reputed to be — (Soxeiy 
tivat—). To look upon = consider, hold as — (vopiZay). Gain (xépdoc, 76). 
Loss (Znuia = damnum). To be applicable to (xpinesy, dat.). Age, of a person 
(nAccia). To be dispirited or cast down (d@uvpeiv. d° Ovpdc, animus). Honour 
(gcAorcpia : properly the love of honour, ambition ; but used by the orators for 
what satisfies that desire: e. g. giortpiay cracOa, &c.). To commit sacrilege 
(tepoovAciv). To cast-out (ixBaddr\Kv). Naked (yupvic). Boundary (Spoc, 4). 
To define (opiZecy : more commonly dpizeoGat, Mid. Spoc, boundary). To con- 
ceive (vmr0-AapBaveay *). Up to — (péxpt, gen.). How many? (aécot ;) 
What has happened (rd yeyewnpéva). Judge, in the public games (aywrobirne. 
aywv? Oe, short root of riBéwar). Circuit (aepiodoc, . mepi, round ; dddc, 
way), To make a circuit (wepi-tévat’ verb. adj. wepuréoyv). Long (paxpéc). 


Exercise 36. 


1. Let whoever loves himself fight in my company *. 2. O 274 
soldiers, let us be brave. 3. Visit false-accusers with the same 
punishments as* open offenders. 4. Do not hasten ( pl.) to be rich 
rather than to be reputed good (°men). 5. Do not look upon 
receiving (° as) a gain, and spending (° as) a loss. 6. Do not be 
surprised if much of what has been said is not applicable to you 
with reference to” your present age. 7. Cleander says to 
him: ‘ Do not do that.’ 8. O soldiers, be not at all dispirited on 
account of what has happened. 9. Do not snatch-at glory. 10. Let 
him who has committed sacrilege be cast-out naked beyond © the 
boundaries of the country. 11. Define (act.) for me up to what 
age (say: ‘how many years’) ought we to consider men young. 
12. Conceive yourselves to be the judges (° in the lists) of political 
virtue. 13. If the circuit is long, be not surprised; for we must 
make a circuit for the sake of great (° advantages). 14. Let us 
attempt to define (mid.) them (neut.) thus. 15. Let us agree 4 (° on 
this point) more precisely °. 

a per’ tov. b apéc, acc. © terdég, gen.; i.e. without. d dpo- 
Aoysio@a, Mid. : the active is more common. © daxptBscrepoy. 
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' § 37. Imperative (continued ).—IMPERATIVE OF THE 
PERFECT. 


275 The Imperative of the Perfect is used to denote that the action és 
to be done immediately.—It occurs principally in the third person of 
the Passive, to denote that the thing is to be done once for all, and 
then to rest. Taura (rocaira, &c.) cipnoOw, let thus much have been 
said (i. e. thus much and no more). 


Vocabulary 87. 


276 To be prefaced (xpoepioOa. sipnuat, perf. pass. to elrov*). To say 
(slaeiy*). For the present (ra viv). To be so (otrwe Exe:v = ita se habere). 
To fill-wp [opp. to sketch] ; to work-out (amepyalecOar). Oligarchy (dd\tyapyxia. 
érlyoc, few; adpyev, to rule). To play (xaileyv). To be enough (ixaviic Exe). 
To limit (dpiZesy. Spo, limit, boundary). Anchor (dyxtdpioy: of a small size). 
To heave an anchor (adva-orgy*: = to drag-up). To give-up = cease from 
Satique (aro-xapvey*). This here = hioce (ovroci. 

Proper names: Zworparog. IlvupipdcyiOwy, -ovrog.. 


Exercise 37. 

277 1. About my private affairs, let this preface suffice (say : 
‘let these things have been prefaced’). 2. Let this have been said 
for the boys*. 3. For the present, let our answer stand (say: 
‘let it have been answered by us’) that this is so. 4. Let then this 
constitution also, which we call an oligarchy, have been (° thus) 
worked out by us. 5. Let your playing now come to an end 
(say: ‘let this have been played by you’); and perhaps it is 
enough. 6. Let your sluggishness terminate here’. 7. Let the 
anchor be heaved. 8. Let this thief here, Sostratus, be cast into 
Puriplegethon. 9. ‘Do not give up,’ said he, ‘ but consider.’ 


® é.¢. ‘and let us proceed to graver subjects.” b Say: ‘let it have been 
limited up to this point’ (zéxpe rodde), 


§ 38. SussuNcTIVE IN PRINCIPAL SENTENCES. 


278 Notions are expressed by the Subjunctive and Optative Moods, 
not objectively, as actual occurrences or states, but subjectively, as 
conceived by the mind. 

279 The Subjunctive refers the notion expressed by it to the present 
or future time; such notion expressing, not a fact of actual occur- 
rence, an actually existing state or the like, but only the object of an 
exhortation, or of an endeavour or purpose, or a case of possible or 
contingent occurrence. For the difference between the Subjunctive 
~f the Present and Aorist, cf. 267, and Note 67. 
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In principal sentences, the Subjunctive occurs, 280 
a) In the first person plural (and sometimes in the first person 
singular, but seldom without a preceding gépe or &-ye = come, 
the Latin age) as an exhortation. It is so used either affirm- 
atively or negatively (with pf): 
“Ieper, let us go. M? pacyvopeba, don’t let us be madmen. épe 
dy Tac, paprupiag tyivy dvayya (Dem. 18, 267), Come, let me 
read you the affidavits. 
b) On prohibitions with p7 and the second or third person Subjunctive of the 
Aorist, cf. 271,56. Mn with the first person is rare and poetical. 

Subjunctivus deliberativus.| The Subjunctive stands in doubting 281 
questions: i. e. when the person does not ask for the purpose of 
getting an answer, but for the purpose of expressing perplexity, 
indignation, and the like, or to imply disbelief : 

a. ti xow ; what shall Ido? whatamI todo? wot rparepa; 
whither shall I turn myself ? 

b. etxw ovy oa ro airwov; shall I then tell you the cause ? 

c. viv axovaw [not to be mistaken for a future] atic —; 
shall I now hear again — ? or, am I now to hear again — ? 

d. Sékeobe npac } Axiwper; will you receive us, or are we to go 
away ? (P1.) 


Vocabulary 38. 

More persuasively (riOavérepov). Judge, or rather juror (ducaornc). To 282 
recapitulate (dva-hapBdveayv®). With oneself (xpdc tauréy). Bugbear (poppwrv- 
cecov). Eagerly (rpoxeipwe. mpd xeip, hand). To instruct (vouOertiv. voic, 
mind ; Oc, short r. of riOévat). To proclaim (dvemreiv). Whence? (2d0ey 3) 
Whither? (xot;) 


Exercise 38. 


1. Let us sail. 2. Come, let me try to defend-myself more per- 283 
suasively before * you than (°I did) before my judges. 3. Come, 
let me recapitulate with myself what you assert. 4. Let us try to 
persuade the boy not to fear death like bugbears. 5. Do not be 
surprised if I eagerly attempt (indic.) to instruct you. 6. Are we 
. to hire a herald, or am [ to proclaim this myself? 7. Where are 
we to fight? 8. WhatamItosay? 9. With what (say: ‘ whence’) 
shall I begin? 10. Are we to pass over his intermediate life? - 
11. Are we to say so, or not say (° so)? 12. Whither is a man to 


fly? 13. Where (say: ‘whence’) is a man to begin(g) this in- 
vestigation ? 


64 284—288. [§ 39. rHE OPTATIVE. 


§ 39. THe Oprative.—SENTENCES EXPRESSING A WIsH. 


284 In principal sentences the Optative stands in wishes, mostly with 
ei, ei yap, et8e (O if—! O that — !/). 

Kany odt Geol ésdoteyv riyny, may the gods grant you —! 
Eide dgavioBeln ro xaxov é& avOpexwr, would that evil were 
utterly removed from the world. 

285 If it is to be implied that the wish cannot be realized, ci yap, ei0e 
are used with a past tense of the Indicative; or d¢edov (debebam) is 
employed, either alone, or with ei yap, ctOe, wc (quam). If the 
time when the wish might have been realized is gone by, the Aorsst 
is used: c10’ éliv, utinam liceret (at non licet). ciOe Hv, utinam 
essem. iO éyevduny, utinam factus essem. etOe xAéog EXafsec. ei 
yap Ggpedov (xpdrepoc idetv!) would that I had seen him first! oc 
Gpeke Cov Lwxparnc! would that Socrates were alive (literally : 
guam debuit vivere Socrates /) 

286 The use of ef ydp is elliptical ; it being a condition, the consequence of which 
is omitted : e.g. ‘it would be well,’ cadwe dy Exot. So in English: ‘O if i were 
so!’ (i.e. ‘how happy I should be’). 


The negative for wishes is pf (yndelc, phrore, &c.). 


Vocabulary 39. 

287 Pan (Idy, Mavdg). As many as (Soot). Here (rgde). A viper (ExI¢, Exewe, 
6, of the male ; 4, generically). To bite; to sting (dacvey*). To effect (t&epya- 
ZecOa). Mind ; sentiment (ppévec, pl. of gonv). To take pleasure ina person 
(xaipay® revi). Power (Sdvapec, ewe, 1). 


Exercise 39. 


288 1. O dear Pan and (°all) ye other ae as many as (°are) here, 
grant to me to become good in heart*. 2. May I look upon the 
wise man (°as) rich! 3. Perhaps a viper never stung any of you ; 
and may (°one) never” sting (°you)! 4. Would, O my friends, 
that, being such (° as you are), you were friendly tous! 5. Would 
that they were able to effect the greatest good-(pl.)! 6. O earth, 
earth, would that you had received me! 7. O mother, would 
that you had better sentiments! 8. Would that I had been with 
you then! 9. Would that no one else took pleasure in Aristo- 
geiton! 10. O if I had such power! 


a Say : ‘as to my inward parts,’ ravooley = ra Evdober. b “and — 
never,’ 606. ¢ @ Agore (= vir optime). 
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§ 40. Tre OpraTive WITH ay. 


With a» the Optative, as used in principal sentences, denotes that 289 
the notion expressed by the verb would, in the speaker's opinion, 
probably be realized, if the opportunity were to occur. It answers, 
therefore, most nearly to our compound form with ‘ would,’ ‘ should.’ 

édtwo Gv Oeaoaipny ravra, I would gladly see this (or: I 

should like to see this). 

Bovdoipny ay (= velim), I should wish, I could wish, &c. 

éPovdhopny av (= vellem), I could have wished —; with reference 

to what can no longer be realized. 


Though the notion of possibility (posse) does not belong to the 290 
form, which only intimates an opinion that the notion expressed by 
the verb would, on a certain supposition, be realized, yet it is often 
convenient to translate it by the forms ‘ can,’ ‘ could :’ sometimes 
by ‘ may,’ ‘ might.’ 

Tove Aaxedapovloug otk ay Ere airragalpeBa we od xrX., 

we cannot any longer accuse the Laced@emonians of not having 
&c. (Th. 1, 120). “AvOpwror avadéorepoy ove av ric evpor, 
one could not find a more shameless fellow.—®noa or pioeé 
TI¢ ay, some one May say. 

It may sometimes be translated by the future; the notion of 291 
doubifulness and contingency being often only formal, not real. The 
speaker does not really doubt, but expresses himself doubtfully from 
courtesy.—The Attics were peculiarly fond of thus avoiding the 
appearance of positiveness in their assertions. 

Ovx dy GwéXOorp adda xdyw riv Oupay, I will not go away 

but will knock at the door (Aristoph.). 


Just in the same way our ‘J should (think), &c. is used instead of ‘I do 292 
(think).’—The Optative with dy refers (like our ‘ would’ and ‘ should’) to a sup- 
pressed condition, though one so vague as not to be present to the mind of 
either speaker or hearer. ‘J should like to see,’ i. e. ‘if I could,’ ‘if an oppor- 
tunity were to occur,’ &c. 


Vocabulary 40. 


Trouble = task (épyov). Force or signification (Sivapic, ewe, 4). To write 293 
(ypagev). To ravage (ropQeiv). To make desolate (tonpovy. Epnuog, solitary, 
desolate). To support an army (orparevpa gépety). (For) long (roAdy xpovoy). 
How? (ric ;) Shoe (drédnpa, rd. twd, under; deiv, to tie). Garment (ipa- 
riov, 76). Onsuitable (4vdappoorog. a apporrey). To give pleasure to a person 
(ed¢paivay riva). -To pretend (rpoorotticOa). Profession (ixayytApa, ro. 
ixi? dyyéd\Aey, to announce). To narrate (dinyetoOat. dia, through; nyetoBar, to 

F 
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lead). To pursue (¥xecOat, to follow, dat.). Half (ijecvc. It may be declined 
through the pl. of nyicec, &c.). Twice as many (derdao). To assert (pavat. 
gnpi). To retreat (awoxywpetiv). Concerning (wepi, gen.). (Sorupulous) integrity 
in peouniary matters (4 ei¢ xpnpara Ccavootyn. Xen.). 


Exercise 40. 


294 1. It would be a great®* trouble to the legislator to write (down) 
all the names that have the same force. 2. The ravaged and deso- 
lated country would not be able to.support an army long. 3. Then 
you ( pl.) would justly both accuse and hate me. 4. “ How (°is it that) 
if> the speech is a good one, it will not suit you?” 5. Socr. “ Why*, 
would not beautiful both garments and shoes be unsuitable to me ?”’ 
6. No one would dare to transgress the decision of the court4, 
7. In-this-way he would deprive himself by his own act® 
(Seven) of hope itself. 8. “How many?” said Cyaxares. ‘ The 
number will not give- you -pleasure to hear '‘,” said Cyrus. 9. Who 
would not hate those who pretend, indeed, to be seeking the truth, 
but immediately, at’ the (° very) beginning of their professions, at- 
tempt to say what is false? 10. How can I narrate properly’ what 
followed? 11. I’ would rather pursue (° an enemy) with half 
(° his numbers), than retreat with twice-as-many. 12. What shall 
we assert wisdom to be? 13. I could wish that this might be * 
so', 14. Concerning his integrity in pecuniary matters, what stronger} 
proofs could a man have than these (°that follow) ? 

® roduc, much. b ef with Indic. © Why— not? Ob ydp rai...; 

driv dicny ry dedecacpivny. © Say: ‘himself,’ adréc. f Say: 
‘having heard it,’ aco. & xadiic, bene. h rd pera raira., ? ace. 
c. infin. J Say: ‘greater :’ to be followed by gen. {= Lat. abl. after a 
comparative). 


§ 41. "Av with THE INFINITIVE. 


295 "Ay gives to the Infinitive mood the same notion of a conjectural 
probability that it gives to the finite verb. 
296 When an Infinitive with dy is resolved into a finite verb with a», 
it corresponds either (1) to the Indicative of an historical tense with 
dy (257); or (2) to the Optative with dv (289). 
Since dotyva: dy (for instance) may be resolved into wxey dy (= would have 
given) or doin dv (= would give), the sense must determine whether the Infini- 
tive of an Aorist with dy is to be construed by ‘ would have —’ or by ‘ would —’, 


On the difference between the Subjective Moods of the Present and Aorist, cf. 
Note 67. 





§41. &» wirn inFinitive.] 297—300. 67 


1. Ei eBovddpueOa errd.... dwopety dy vot coxovpey; (Xen.) sf 
we wished to —, do you think that we should be at a loss ? 
[= obk &v Hropovper |. 

2. LpovAeyow ro... ph Gy yiyvec@Bac wérepoy, that no war 
would take place ( 7h.) [== obk ay yiyvorro}. 

3. Olee Gv rouge Bove roic avOpwrog ddtay Exgicar wc —, el ps) 
krd.; (Xen.) do you think that the gods would have implanted 
in men the belief that &c. unless &c. &c.? [= of Otol obk ay 
évégvoay — |. 

4. Aoxei ré pot rodv [3éArtov &v wepi rov rodEpou BovAebaaaBar, 
ei — évOupnBeinre (Dem.), if seems to me that you would de- 
liberate much more sensibly about the war, if you were to con- 
sider &c. [= BovNevoatobe Gv}. 


(The following table will show more clearly the relationship of the Infinitive 297 
forms to those of the Indicative and Optative). 


9 ’ , aA ~ 
éxoinoa ay oni ay worjoat, 
Inpic. < éxolouy dy 





a a =~ 
Onl ay WOrety. 
’ Ld a ’ 
ewemoinkey ay gnl avy wemoinkérat. 


mowip ay woviy dy olpat, 
meroujcoip av wexoinkévae ay olpat. 

The Infinitive with dy is very common after verbs of thinking 298 
(otecOat, fryctoOar, vouifery, doxet): it also occurs after verbs of 
hoping (AxiZev), as a less confident expression than the Future 
Infinitive. : 

a. wécov av ole evpeiy Ta oa Krhpara mwrovpeva; how much do 
you think that your possessions would fetch (literally, find) if 
they were sold ? 

b. rove ’AOnvatove Amey... Thy yy ok dy weptcdety rpn- 
Oijvac (Th.), he hoped (or, expeeted) that the Athenians would 
not tamely allow their territory to be laid waste. 

In this future sense, the Infin. of the Present or Aorist must be 299 
chosen according as the action is (1) continued or repeated (Pres. 
Infin.| or (2) a single definite action [ Aor. Infin.]. But cf. Note 
67. 

(On the position of ay, cf. Note 62.) 


Totjoat’ ay rotfjoat ay olpa. 
Optar. 


Vocabulary 41. 


Held-in-honour (riptog. rey, honour). To come-out-against an enemy (ér-e&- 300 
EpxecOar*). To recover ; to get back (xopiZec@ar : literally, to carry off for oneself ; 
but often used of something that has been lost). To decide (xpivew). To 
observe-an-oath (ebopxeiy, ed, well; Spxoc, oath). To sight a naval battle ; a battle 
¥2 


68 301—304. [§ 42. d» with PARTICIPLE. 


by sea (vavpayiay rotnoacOa). To be afraid (dedtévat. perf. 2, with the vir- 
tual meaning of a present. Seer. da-*). To retire in any body’s favour (umro- 
xwpeiy rive). . ; 
Exercise 41. 


301 1. I think that, with you, I shall be held-in-honour wherever 
I may be. 2. He expected that the Athenians would perhaps 
come-out-against (°them). 3. The Lacedzmonians hope that they - 
shall themselves get-back Pylos. 4. Who? it is that is doing this, 
I think that you will best decide. 5. In-this-way you would be 
trusted by the enemy. 6. I think that, in this way, you would be 
trusted by the enemy. 7. We think that we should not observe- 
our-oaths if we marched () against‘ the Athenians. 8. Lycur- 
gus thought that, in this way, his injunctions° would be the least 
transgressed. 9. Many (°generals) used to sell the little children, 
from thinking that they could not carry them (° with the troops) and 
feed them. 10. They think that the Athenians will not venture to 
fight a battle-by-sem. 11. Cleon said that he would himself*' have 
done it. 12. Cleon said that he? was not general, but Nicias ; 
being already afraid, and (° yet) thinking that he [ Nicias ] would not®™ 
venture to retire in his favour (say: ‘ for him,’ dat.). 

& Grou dy, c. Subj. b bertg, c. Indic. © ré& mooorarropeva, i. ¢. 
‘the rules he was then prescribing.’ d Being opposed to Nicias, he must here 


be translated by avrég, in the nom. (as relating to the subject of the principal 
verb) ; Nexiag in ace. 


—_— 


§ 42. “Av witH THE PaRTICIPLE. 


302 The Participle, like the Infinitive (295) obtains by the addition 
of av the same notion of conjectural probability which that particle 
gives to the Indicative of the historical tenses and to the Optative. 

303 a) Participle with av = Indic. of an historical tense with av] 
Midtrrog Tluridacay Ehwy cai CurvnOeic av avroc Exe «rd, when 
Philip had taken Potidea and might have retained it himself, &c. 
(Dem.) [= hdvvHOn av exer, habere potuisset]. Ob poPoipevor 
dAAa werorjoOa adv en cai rovro BovAdpevor, not because we 
feared it, but because we could have wished that this too had been 
already accomplished (Xen.) [= Gre eBovrAdued’ Gv]. 

304 6b) Participle with dv = Opt. with dy] Tddd\a owre ro\\a am 
Exwv eimeiv, [ say nothing about the rest though I should have much . 
to say [= éxou dv —]. Xwopic rijg weptordane av hpae uicyd- 
rc, et KubugetueBa xrd., besides the shame that would overwhelm 
as, tf &c. [=f ay weprorain |. 





ee 


§ 43. INTERROGATIVE SENTENCES.] 3$05—309. 69 


Whether the participle of the Aorist is to be resolved by would (should, might, 305 
&e.), or would have — (should hare, might have, &c.), depends upon whether it is 
equivalent to the Opt. of the Aor. with dy (= would, &c.) or to the Indic. of 
the Aor. with dv (= would have &c., under some supposed circumstances that do 
not exist). 

Vocabulary 42. 

To accept = admit, acquiesce in (xpocdéixecOat). Most-likely (elxérwe. loreivat, $06 
verisimile esse). In the place of (avrti, gen.). To come-to-pass (yiyvecGar*). From 
hence (ivOivde). To fabricate tales (Aoyomwottiv. Adyoc, woety). Neither of two 
(pndérepoc). Above all (pddtora = potissimum, rather than any thing else). 

To confute (&&-eXéyxetv). 


Exercise 42. 


1. These cities would not accept our rule. 2. We are about to go 307 
against ‘ great cities, and which most-likely will not accept our rule 
in the place of liberty. 3. These things neither exist nor will (° ever) 
come to pass. 4. From this city (say: ‘ hence’) persons fabri- 
cate what ‘** neither exists, nor will (° ever) come to pass. 5. The 
Lacedzemonians, who would prefer seeing *’ neff\er * them nor any 
one else in possession of (say: ‘ having’) a wall, came (° with) an 
embassy. 6. The Lacedzemonians would prefer seeing neither-of- 
them in possession of a wall. 7. Many men, who would above-all 
desire (p) to possess the property of their neighbours, conceal this 
passion, 8. They would above-all desire to possess the property 
of their neighbours. 9. It would seem™ that I too am one of 
those who would rather be confuted by such arguments than confute 
(° others). 10. Against all that might be said with-justice against 
the city, I should neither be able to reply, nor will I attempt to do 


this. 
® Use pyre — pre: and for ‘else,’ use pndeic (= nobody). See Note 73. 


—_—_—_— 


§ 43. Inrerrocative SENTENCES. 


Questions are either independent of a preceding sentence, or dependent upon 308 
one. (1) Js your friend come? (2) I don’t know whether my friend is come. 
The first is called a direct, the last, an indirect or dependent question. Both 
may consist either of one member, or of two or more members. According as 
the question refers to an object (person or thing) or to a predicate, questions 
are divided into nominal and predicatire questions: Who did this? (nominal 
question) : Have you written the letter ? (predicative question.) K. 


A ‘ question of appeal’ or ‘ rhetorical question’ is a question that 309 
does not wish for an answer, but is intended to excite an emotson, 
to produce conviction, &c. 


wr me 


70 310—3138. [§ 43. INTERROGATIVE SENTENCES. 


(Direct Questions.) 


310 Nominal questions (e.g. such as relate, not to a whole proposi- 
tion, but to a single notion) are introduced by substantive or adjec- 
tive interrogative pronouns, or by interrogative adverbs: ric, rotoc, 
TOG0C, WOTEPUC, THC, TH, Tov, THO ( poet.), wéOEr, wot; woce ( poet.), 
&c.—Tic HAGev; Té woreig; Toidy ce Exoc piyev Epxoc oddvrwy ; 
Hoe deyecc; 

311 a) The forms ri paOwy and ri raQwy are used in questions that 
imply surprise, and something of indignation or reproach : 

ri paQwy rovro exoinoac; what induced you to do this? 

ri waQwv rovro éxoinoac; what possessed you to do this? what 

has come to you that you ? how happened it that 
you ? 

b) Ti padwy (having learnt what) refers to the intellect, to a rational 
inducement ; ri waOwy (having suffered what? or, having been how 
affected ? or the jike) to the will or emotions ; to impulse, or some- 
times contingency.® 

Ti pabwy ; = quo argumento, qué ratiocinatione usus? quid secutus? ri waOdy ; 

= quanam re affectus? quo casu? qui fit, ut? (R.) 

312  Predicative questions are usually asked by means of interrogative 
particles. 

7 Apa (num: sometimes -né) is conjectural ; usually expecting the 
answer no; seldom yes*: dp’ ov (= nonne) expects the answer 
yes: apa ph (= numnam, as used by the comic poets) combines 
some fear, or at all events notion, that the thing ts so, with anxiety 
that it may not prove to be so. Here we should perhaps use a nega- 
tive sentence followed by a question. *Ap’ ot réOynxe ; is not he dead ? 
= he is dead, is he not? [Yes.] "Apa pa réOvnxe; he is not dead, 
ts he? (= surely he is not dead?) the interrogator desiring the 
answer ‘no’ with some real or apparent anxiety. (See 314.) "Apa 
YE PN Emov mpounOet ; you are not anxious about me, are you ? 
[‘‘ cupio te non curare, vereor tamen ne cures.” Kr. ad Anab. | 

813 °H (= really, indeed: profecto) asks with an intimation of pro- 
bable conjecture or persuasion. 


"H hag, however, often no apparent force (= ne). “H wou usually expects a 
negative, yap an afirmatice answer. 
%) wou reroApnnac taura ; you have not surely dared to do this? [No.] 
7) 40, éav rt towrg of Lwxparne, amoxpivei ; if Socrates puts any question to 
you, you will answer, will you not? [ Yes.]} 








a It seems to me special pleading when Kiihner denies that dpa is equivalent 
to dpa ob (= nonne?) in sentences like this: dpa, — sioit riveg d&iat dilwy 
womeo oixerwy ; are there not certain qualifications of fitness for friends as well as 
for servants ? 





§ 43. INTERROGATIVE SENTENCES.] 314—S17. 71 


The negative particles od, py are used in questions, both alone $14 
and with other particles (312, 315). Ov expects the answer yes, uf the 
answer no : according to Hartung, pu always implies perplexity, sur- 
prise, or anxiety. It combines a suspicion (whether real or pretended) 
that the answer may be yes, with a wish, or at least an opinion, that 
it should be no. The force of such a question may be given by —, 
surely not —? can it be that —? or by making a negative assertion 
followed by an affirmative question: pf réOynxer ; ‘ surely he is not 
dead ?’ ‘can it be that he is dead ?’ ‘ he is not dead, is he ?’ 

Hartung considers such questions as having arisen from indirect interroga- 
tive clauses, dependent on such a verb as dopa, ruvOdvopat. 

Mo», as formed from jp) ody, implies an inference or conjecture $15 
(ody = igstur, itaque) that the thing is so; it has therefore the same 
force as py (expecting the answer no ; 314), with an added intima- 
tion that the suspicion of the thing’s being so is founded on the evident 
state of things, on what has been said, or the like.-—The origin of the 
particle being forgotten, it was afterwards strengthened both by pA 
and ovv, the simple pe» having come to have only a much weakened 
negative force. Moy p43; por oy; — Mov od; = nonne? Mov 
ri oe dduxti Tpowraydpac ; has Protagoras (perchance) wronged you at 
all ? (implying that the questioner thinks he has not): par ph ri ce 
Godxei 6 Tpwraydpac; surely Protagoras has not wronged you at all?. 
or, Protagoras cannot surely have wronged you at all, can he ? 


Elra, Erera (then; and yet; and nevertheless) express astonish- $16 
ment and displeasure, implying that the assumption made by the 
question, and founded on something that has preceded, is strange, 
tnconsistent, or the like. 

elr’ éaiyac Wotroc Sv; And were you then silent, you Plutus? 

(i.e. being Plutus, did you nevertheless act so inconsistently 
with what might have been expected?) Aristoph. 

From the frequent use of &\Xo re #, it came to be used as a simple 317 
interrogative particle. “AXXo re or dAXore is also used alone: the 4 
being usually omitted in the more animated and impassioned style, 
and inserted in quieter passages (S.). | 

“AXAo re (or dAXore) ody of gidoxEepdetc PiAovVr TO Képdoc ; (= nonne 

igitur, qui lucri cupidi sunt, amant lucrum? Those who are 
greedy of gain love gain; do they not? “Addo re fj 6 &yabog 
re ayale povoy didoc ; 

The full form is dAdo re orev, } — 3 [num] quid aliud est,an —? “AdAXo re 


iviore piv dp adrodg, éviore dt ob; (Pl.) = Gddo re tori; eviore pév errA.— 
Hermann observes, that the dAXo re might be considered interrogative, the 


= mm es om le; a 


72 318, 319. [§ 48. INTERROGATIVE SENTENCES. 


remainder of the sentence affirmative : GAXo Tr: ; éviore péy erdX. Others con- 
sider the three words to belong together tu the question : = is t any thing else 
than — ? (# being not an, but quam). 

A sentence with dAdo 1: will in the following exercise be translated by an 
affirmative sentence, followed by a question with the negative. 


@ 


Vocabulary 43. 


318  Toallow any one to go a hunting (ageévar rivd ixi Onpav). To win by popular 
arts (Snpaywyeiy : i.e. such as a Onpaywyd¢ would use). To oppose (évayri- 
ovaGai rivt. tvayriog, opposite to). Self-mastery, self-control (¢yxparea. tyxpa- 
rig. tv" xparoc, strength). Basement, foundation (cpnzic, conwisog, 7). _Flute- 
player (atAnrnc. addd¢, flute, pipe: abdeiv). Servant (oixtrnc, ov. olxoc). 
Master (Geowérng = dominus; herus: dsddoxadkog = magister, teacher). To 
calumniate (d:a-BddAayv). Physician (iarpoc, ov. iaoOat, to heal). Onele 
(Oeioc, 6). To give-evidence (papripsiv). Helm, rudder (olak, otaxoc, 6). To 
turn the rudder towards one (rdy otaxa clow aye : from one, iw dyey). 


Exercise 43. 


$19 1. ‘* Would your fathers,” he said, “ allow you too to go a hunt- 
ing?” 2, Does he® win his soldiers by popular arts ?—As- 
suredly» 3. Then he will oppose us too—will he not ?—(°in 
the matter) of carrying off the soldiers*? 4. Ought 
not every one, believing “* that self-control is the foundation of all 
virtue, to furnish his soul with this? before any thing 
else®? 5. What would such a (°person) have to do 
(v. adj.)? would he not have to imitate good flute-players? 6. Do 
not masters punish such servants? 7. You will not think—shall 
you ?—that you are calumniated by me? 8. Surely you do not 
wish to be a physician of 9. Is it better to buy our provisions 
in’ the market, or to take them ourselves? 10. Death is not any 
thing but this, is it? 11. Surely you have not injured your father 
or mother in any respect‘? 12. Surely these also, your 
masters, do not govern you, do they? [He is speaking ironically }. 
13. And do you then imagine that, (° though) you cannot persuade 
(p) your uncle, you will be able to make all the Athenians, your 
uncle included 8, obey you? 14. Then what induced you 
to give evidence? 15. Of ourselves, a part is body, and a part 
soul, is it not? 16. Ought one to turn the helm towards or 
from oneself? 17. Who could either learn any thing good 
without virtue, or practise it in any-considerable de- 


gree? 

a 6 dyno. d Tidvvu pty ovy. C rig dmaywyitc. d ¢ To furnish 
one’s soul with any thing,’ raraccevafecOal (or xarackevacacOai) re tw ry 
puyz. © xpwrov. f si. & Say: ‘ together with (perd, gen.) 


your uncle.’ h g£wddsywe. 
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§ 44. Compounn SenreNnces.—SuBsTANTIvE 
* SENTENCES. 


Two sentences are connected in the way of subordination (or sub- $20 
ordinately) when one of them (the accessory sentence) may be con- 
sidered as the subject of the other (the principal sentence), or as an 
attributive or object belonging to it.—When two connected sentences 
are not thus dependent upon each other, they are connected by way 
of co-ordination. 


(Co-ordinate sentences will be treated of in the Second Part of the work.) 


The Present, Future, and Perfect are called Principal Tenses. 821 

The Imperfect, Aorist, and Pluperfect, are called Historical 
Tenses. 

Sentences introduced by dri, we (= that), and dependent interro- 322 
gative sentences, are called substantive sentences; because they 
take the place either of the subject of the principal sentence or of 
an object or attributive in it. 

Thus : ‘ that i is hot (subject) is an undoubted fact.’ ‘I know that it is hot’ 
(object). ‘§ The fact that it is hot (apposition) is undoubted.’—So : ‘ who you are 
(subject) is the question.’—‘ I ask you who you are’ (object). ‘The question sho 
you are (apposition) is still undecided.’ 

Substantive sentences introduced by 57:1, wc, must often be translated into 323 


Latin by ace. c. infin. ; sometimes (e, g. after verbs of accusing) by substantive 
sentences with quod. 


The construction of a substantive sentence dependent on a Prin- 324 
cipal Tense (or the Imperative), is exactly that of a principal sen- 
tence ; but after an Historical tense, (1) the regular mood of a sub- 
stantive sentence is the Optative; but the Indicative may be, and 
very often is, retained. 

a) 1. Aéyer (Aézet) bre (We) Bactrteve Epyxerac (fret, EXBor ay, 

HAGerv ay, &c.), he says that the king is coming (is come, would 
come, would have come, &c.). 


2. épwre (épwrijow) rive cioiv. I ask (will ask) who they 
quzero, (quzeram) ex iis qui sint. are. 

b) 1. EAekev Gre Bactrteve Epyxatro 
(fxor, Alor, reOvnxwe etn or re- | he said that the king was 
@vain). coming (was come, would 

2. Edekev Gre Bactdeve Epyerae (feet, | come; was dead). 


ker, réOvnxer). 
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c) 1. fperev rivec elev. 
quzrebam (ex iis) qui essent. 

2. jopwrey rivec eiciy (also, but far 
less commonly, jpwerey rivec 
fear). 

$25 The Future Indic. is very often retained after an historical tense 
(i. e. our form would [die} may be translated by the Optative, but 
also by the Fut. Indic.). 

"“Eyvw 'Apyidapoc, Gre ot “AOnvaio ovdev Evddcovery, 

Archidamus knew, that the Athentans would not give in at all, — 

Intellexit Archidamus, Athenienses nihil esse remissuros (Th. ). 

326 As the Indicative, so also the potential Optative, which is often a quasi- 
future (291), may be retained after an historical tense : Z\@o: dy = he would 
or will come. jpwrey abroy ei EOoe dy. 

a) It is by no means uncommon when two substantive sentences depend on 
the same historical tense, to use the [ndicative in one clause, the Optative in the 
other. 

b) We shall see that this freedom in the construction of dependent sentences 
(which never require a different mood for the mere purpose of marking their 
external dependency) occurs in accessory sentences of every kind, and forms a 
striking difference between the Greek idiom and the Latin. 

827 The negative of substantive sentences is the objective ob (not the 
more subjective pi); and of course ovdeic, ovre, obd€, obrwmore, &c. 

Aéyes Gre Baoieve vix Epyerat, ovK dy HAGer, &c. 

328 The usual conjunction for ‘ whether’ in a dependent question is 
el, used (as our ‘éf’ and the Roman ‘ss’ sometimes are) in the 
sense of ‘whether.’ Idérepov or ( pl.) aérepa — = utrum — an 
(sometimes dpa — #: ef — #); and xdrepoy, worepa are sometimes 
used in single dependent questions. Etre — etre = sive — sive. 


329  £E/ is sometimes used, where we should use whether — not ; tay (= & adv) 
with the Subjunctive is used in 7 ara way more with reference to a single 
point which we wish to have established. 

Seipas ei 6 ‘EAANYwy vdpog KddXAoy Exe, see whether the Grecian law is not 
better. 
UKéWae dy rdde coe parrov dpiory, sce whether this does not please you hetter. 


330 In dependent (or indirect) questions, the regular rule is to use, 


I asked them who they 


not Wococ; Wot 5 WNAIKOE 5 
(quantus ?) (qualis ?) how old or big? 
but omdooc, é7rotog, omnXlxoe. 
So not wére ; Tol ; TOV ; TOC; obey ; 7g 
when ? whither? where? how ? whence? how? whither? 
but owére, — Szrot, dirov, Swe, ord0ev, S27. 


So, also, not ric, but Sori¢. But the direct interrogatives (méoot, rére, &c.) 
are very often used in indirect questions, as: ajpwra pe ric elnv, he asked me 
who I was. 
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Vocabulary 44. 


To cry out (Bogy, Sri, we. Bon, war-cry, shout). Provinone (rd ixirndaa, 331 

i. e. for an army : = commeatus). To take into consideration (NoyiZecOas. Adyor 
= calculation.—we). To take part in an expedition (orparevicOa:), With 
spirit (xpoOvpwc. xpd, forward ; Gupcc, mind). I am dead (revreXeérnea = I 
am deceased, or rereXevtncwg tips: but also riOynea). To retire (droxywopeiy). 
To be defeated (jrracOar. frrwy, inferior). What is said = the proverb (rd 
Aeyspevov). March, route (wopeia, 9). To draw [ forces] up — against a person 
(dyri-raocey, dat.). To want = desire (ypyZewv). 


Exercise 44. 


1. They cry-out that the king is coming. 2. He immediately 832 
began-to-cry-out to every body that the king was coming. 3. It is 
plain that we ought to march where we shall obtain provisions. 
4. They took-into-consideration that the Corinthians were not 
taking-part-in-the-expedition with any spirit. 5. It is plain that 
they would not take-part-in-the-expedition with any spirit. 6. It 
is plain that such men would not have-taken-part-in-the-expedition 
with any spirit. 7. Would that he would take part in the expedi- 
tion with more spirit! 8. Would that he had taken part in the 
expedition with spirit! 9. Having sent to the city of the Phlia- 
sians, they said that the exiles were friends of the Laced e- 
monian state *. - 10. Pausanias and the other Lacedemonian 
commanders considered how-that Lysander was dead, and the army 
under his command © had retired defeated. 11. Come now, 
Aridas, tell me what opinion you entertain about our march. 
12. Learn (° from) them (gen.) who they are. 18. Ask them 
why they are drawn-up against (us). 14. I will ask them why 
they want to be our enemies. 15. I know whither they are gone. 
16. I asked them why they desired to be our enemies. 17. Con- 
sider whether this is not so. 


« Say: ‘ were friendly to the city of the Lacedeemonians.’ b Say: ‘with 
him,’ per’ abrov. 


§ 45. DELIBERATIVE SuBJUNCTIVE IN DEPENDENT INTER- 
ROGATIVE SENTENCES. 


Since the Indicative is retained in interrogative clauses when dependent on a 333 
principal tense, and changed into the Optative (or retained) after an historical 
tense (324), the Subjunctive does not appear in proper dependent interrogative 
clauses. 

The Subjunctive does, however, appear in a certain class of de- 334 
pendent interrogative sentences; namely, in those that as direct 
questions would stand in the deliberative Subjunctive. In other 
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words—the deliberative Subjunctive is retained unaltered after a prin- 
cipal tense of cwopeiv or apnxaveiy (to be at a loss); BovArcvecbar 
(to consider, to deliberate); ayvociv or obx eidévar (not to know) ; 
obx Exe (non habere (quid, quo, &c.|, to have nothing, nowhere, 
&c.); BovrAK, BovrAeoOe (do you wish ?),—After an historical tense, 
the Subjunctive may be retained, but usually passes into the Opta- 
tsve. 

"Apnyava xérep’ exw rad’ i eB (Eur.), I am at a loss to know | 
whether I should retain these things or let them go. 

"EGovrevero ei wépmoréy Tivag h mwavreg lovey (Xen.), he was 
deliberating whether they should send some only, or whether all 
should go. 

Vocabulary 45. — 


335 To think = have in one’s mind (voeiy). To bury (Qarray*). To work hard 


336 


337 


arr 


(xoveiy. aévoc). To burn (xara-caisy *). Assurance = pledges, security 
(rd miata). To consider (ppovriZeyr). To read (ava-ytyyworay®*). Testimony 


(naprupia, 7). 
Exercise 45. 

1. I don’t know how to tell you what [ think. 2. But do you 
tell him, to what Athenians (say : ‘to which of the Athenians’) he 
should go. 3. How are we to bury you? 4. He asks how he is 
to bury me. 5. You desire sleep not from working hard, but 
from having nothing to do. 6. They were deliberating whether 
they should burn the men. 7. Having nothing to do, they deli- 
vered themselves up. 8. Would you give assurance of this ? 
9. They asked whether they would give assurance of this. 10. He 
did not tell even these what he would do. 11. I am considering 
whether I should call you a god oraman. 12. Do you wish that 
we should read the testimonies ? 


§ 46. ApbsectiveE AccEssory SENTENCES. 


a) An adjective accessory sentence is a sentence equivalent to an 
adjective : 
Things which are good = good things. 
An occurrence that is much to be lamented = a much-to-be-lamented occur- 
rence. 

6) As an adjective may be substantivized, so an adyective sentence may be- 
come virtually a substantive sentence. Thus, ‘ whoever betrays his country’ (is a 
traitor) = ‘ the betrayer of his country’ (is a traitor): #APoy of dptorot hoaw 
= HAOow of dproror (se. avdpec). 


Adjective sentences are relative sentences introduced by &c, dorec, 
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oiog (qualis), Seog (quantus), &c.—O cvap, dv eldec, homo, quem 
vidisti. ‘H apern, hc wavrec ot ayaboi éxcOvpovery. 

As the form 8ori¢ is a relatire as well as a dependent interrogatice pronoun ; 839 
60 the dependent interrogatives Smotoc, dxdaoc, are also used as relatives. The 
difference (which disappears in English) between the two classes is, that d¢, 
otog, Sa0¢ relate to specific, definite objects ; Sortc, dmotoc, dwéaog denote, 
generically or indefinitely, any individual comprehended in the class men- 
tioned. 

The general rule for the construction of the relative is the same 340 
in Greek as in Latin; i. e. it agrees in gender and number with its 
antecedent ; but its case depends on the construction of its own 
clause. 

‘O avin, By eideg —. ‘H apern, Fo xavreg of dyaboi ixcOupovory —. 

Oi orparwwrat, ol¢ éuaxyecaueOa —. ‘EmcOvpotper rig dperigc, } wnyn tore 
TayTwY THY Kao. 

a) The relative agrees in person with the antecedent: 'Eyw, 8¢ ypagw' ov, 
dco ypagecc’ 6 avyp or ixtivog, 5c ypager. (6) After the Voc., the verb is 
usually in the second person: dyOpwwe,d¢ pac rowavra cacd ixoinoag. 


When the relative refers to two or more antecedents, it stands in the plural 341 
number. With respect to gender, if the antecedents are of different gender, it 
(a) prefers the masculine to the feminine; but if they are both or all the names 
of things, it usually stands in the neuter, even when the antecedents are both or 
all either masculine or feminine. "AdeXgol cai adedgai, ode elyov. ‘ExeAn- — 
aaloyrec wepi wodtpou cai eipnync, 2 peyiorny Exe Sivapey iv re Big. 
(6) Sometimes, however, the relative agrees in gender with the last substantive. 

When the relative clause is placed first, the demonstrative ovrog 342 
stands at the head of the principal clause.—Aidrd¢ is rare ; when so 
used, it cannot take the emphatic position as the first word of its 
clause, which would give it the meaning of ‘ self.’ 

“A motetv aloypor, ravra voule poe Néyetv elvac xadcy (Isocr.), 

quee factu turpia sunt, ea ne dictu quidem honesta esse credas. 

a) Assimilation or attraction of the relative ].—The Greeks were 343 
fond of assimilating a simply attributive relative clause to the form 
of its antecedent. Thus, when the antecedent is in the genitive or 
dative, a relative that should be in the accusative as the object 
of a transitive verb, is usually placed in the case of its ante- 
cedent. 

b) By this assimilation the relative sentence takes even the form of a com- 
pound attributive agreeing with its substantive. 

Gen. réyv éxtoroday @y Spare. 
Dat. raicg imtorodaic ale iypawac. 

When assimilation takes place, (1) the antecedent is often placed 344 
in the relative clause ; and (2), by the omission of an unemphatic 
demonstrative (rovrov, -y: rovrwy, -oc, &c.), the assimilated relative 
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appears under the immediate government of a preposition belonging 
to the principal clause. 


Not usually, But, 

_ ody rg orparebpare @ Exe ody @ ix orparetpars 
pera robrwy wy tye ped’ ov ixa. 
ody rovrote ole iyes cd» ole tye. 


345  Constructio card chveoww (that is, agreement not with the word used, but 
with the thing meant) occurs principally with reference to collective nouns : 6 1 t- 
Aocg— ot abrica rd rékevpa AaBovrecg crrX. (Hdt.) It must be used when 
each of the individuals composing the body performs the action predicated, and 
the whole body does not. 

346 A singular relative may refer to a plural substantive, when the relative has 
a collective signification : Sar:¢, B¢ Ev (with Subj.), quisquis, quicunque. (° AM 
who’ is never wdvreg oirivec, but always wavrec Soot or Sori, or 3¢ dy). 
Havrag ic, bry bvrdyouy, creivovreg (Th.). ‘Aowdlera: madvrac, @ 
ay wepiruyxdvy (Pl.). K. 

347 Ina relative clause whose verb is elvat, caAdcioOa, &c., the rela- 
tive more commonly agrees with the predicative substantive than 
with its proper antecedent, if not particularly emphatic. “Axpa, ai 
kadovvrat KXeidec ric Kixpov. (Cf. 167.] When the relative 
refers to the whole statement of the principal sentence (where a 
Latin writer would use sd quod or que res), it is best translated by 
Orep. | 

Vocabulary 46. 

348 Control; mastery (éycparaa. éyxparnc’ éy, epdrog, strength). Zo practise or 
exercise control (tycpdrevay doxeiy, c. gen. rei). Irresistible (a4vumécrarog, 2. 
a v6: ora, short root of tornu:). Peace (eipnyn). War (rérepoc). Voice 
(gwvn). To utter (aguivar = emittere). According to (eard c.acc.). To throw 
away (perreiy : of a repeated or continued action = jactare. pixrey = jacere). 
Reed, cane (eddapoc, 6). To march forward (xpo-épyecOac*). To enumerate (dc- 
EpxecOar* : i.e. to go through). Just now (viv On). Tribute (Sacpoc). To pay 
so much tribute (gipey Saopudy). To render = pay, give (dmo0-dtddvat). Double 

or twice the amount (dcrddora, n. pl.). Disease (vdonua, ro). Sedition, faction 

(ordotc, ewe, 1. ora, root of tornpt). Certain (cagne, ic). Seourity (wiorte, 
ewe, 1) = fides). Ruler (dpywy, ovroc). To subdue (cxara-orpégecOar, Mid. = 
sibi subjugare). To brave danger (xivdvvevey). 


Exercise 46. 


349 1. Exercise a control over those things by which it is disgraceful 
for the soul to be mastered, (°such as) gain, anger, pleasure, grief. 
2. A city in which the citizens most-thoroughly ® obey the laws, is 
the most prosperous and happy? in peace, and is irresistible 
in war. 8. It is right® to consider that the voice + which a herald 
utters according to the laws, is the common (° voice) of our country. 
4, Then indeed al] who had the canes ° began to throw- them -away. 
5. Cheirisophus is going forward with the force he has. 6. We 
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shall be freed from all those evils which you just now enumerated. 
7. Instead of the fifty talents which you used to pay as a tribute, 
render to Cyaxares twice the amount. 8. The city will be ex- 
empt from 4 the greatest disease, which is called faction. 9. We 
had the same enemies, which is the most certain security. 10. I 
would choose liberty in preference to® all that I possess. 
11. Cyrus used to make those whom he saw willing to brave dan- 
gers, rulers over the country which he subdued. 

& pddwora. b dptora duaye. © dinasoc. a ‘To be exempt from,’ 
ov peréxety revdc, ‘ to have no share in it.’ © dyri (= ‘instead of’), gen. 


* 


§ 47. On tHE Moons 1n ApsEcTIVE SENTENCES. 


The Indicative is used in a relative sentence when the notion ex- 350 
pressed by that sentence is attributed to the antecedent as really 
belonging (or not belonging) to it. 

The Indicative with dy of an historical tense with dy may here be used as in 351 
principal sentences ; and also the Potential Optative with dy [wéAt¢c fly oda ay 
irépOnoay, ei... urbe quam hostes non diruissent, si &c. ob« torwy & re dy ric 
peiZoyv rovrou caxby 7 aOot (Pi.). 

The Indicative is used in the following classes of relative clauses, 352 
in which the Subjunctive would be used in Latin :-— 

(1) In relative sentences that denote a purpose, and the verb of 
which is a principal tense [where the Lat. qui, = ut ts (ea, id) 
would take the Subjunctive]. The tense of the Indicative will 
be the Future. Ifthe principal verb is in an Aéstorical tense, 
the Optative would regularly be used ; but here, too, the Jn- 
dicative may be retained, according to the usual freedom of 
the Greek construction. 

(2) In relative sentences that introduce a consequence [qui = ut 
is (ea, id), after a talts, adeo, &c. expressed or implied]. The 
verb will be Present or Future. 

(3) After a principal clause that is negative. 

(4) In relative clauses that attribute to a definite subject some 
property, circumstance, conduct, or the like, that forms the 
ground on which the statement in the principal clause is 
founded. 

(5) In indefinite statements that ‘there are some who —:’ sioiv 
(joav) of — = sunt (erant, fuerunt) qui —. The indefinite 
pronoun rivéc 18 sometimes expressed. 
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1. Erparnyotc aipotyrat, ot re § Ducescligunt, quicum Philippo bellum 
Dirinzy worephnooves [= gerant. 
final sentence). 
2. a) Obdcig obrwe bAtywpwe dia- Nemo tam est negligens, qui putet &c. 
ketrat, Soric olerat... 
b) Tig yap obrwg icriv ebnOne, Quis enim est tam stolidus, qui putet 
Soric olerat ...3 [ = con- &e. ! 
secutive sentence]. 
3. Ilap’ ipoi obdeic Sorig pr ixavdc Nemo est meorum qui nox possit &c. 
dort... (Xen.) 
4. Oavpacroy wortic S¢ npiv oddity Mirum facis, qui nobis nihil des. 
8idwe (Xen.) [=causal sentence]. 
5. Biciy ot Aéyover. Sunt qui dicant. 


353 Observe that in 2. and 3. the relative is the generic doric : 5¢ may be used in 
a clause of this kind after o§rwe, but is rare [obdcic Ay yévotro obrwe ddapay- 
rivoc, d¢ dy peivecey err. Pl. Rep. 2, 360). In 1., 5¢ or Sortg may be used ; 
e.g. nytpéva airnooper Kipoy Saric npac dwate (Xen.). In the forms, 
‘we hare nobody to —,’ ‘ there is nobody to —,’ ob Eyopev Soric (Srov, Srp), ob« 
forty Sorte (Srov, Srw), the regular form is Soric. In 4., d¢ ye often occurs, 
and sometimes Seric : ridg ob edxtorog ... av vopiZoro, Soric eTA.; (Dem.) 

354 <A hypothetical relative clause is one in which the notion expressed 
by the clause is not attributed to a particular object or objects as 
really belonging to it or them, but only as conceived to belong to an 
object or objects, if or as often as such an object or objects exist. 

Thus a hypothetical relatire may be resolved into ‘if any’ (ay ric, et rig), or 
‘as often as any’ (dcdxic dy ric, dodete ric). 

3855 The Subj. of the Aorist with bc dv (6c dy, &c.) = futurum 
exactum : 

O¢ Gy Opg, qui (quicunque, si quis) videat. 
Og av toy, qui (quicunque, si quis) viderit. 

356 A hypothetical relative stands with dv and the Subjunctive when 
the verb of the principal sentence is a principal tense (Present or 
Future); in the Optative without dy when it is an historical tense. 


Otc av AdBwary, cragde- | Quoscunque (si quos) ceperint, 
povow occtdent. 
Oic AaBocer, crépOerpov Quoscungue (si quos) cepissent, 
occidebant. 


357 The hypothetical relative (i.e. d¢ ad» with the Subjunctive) is 
mostly used in the statement of general truths. 
Ai ayéat vépovrar xwpia ep’ éroia ay abrag éraywoty of vopeic 
(Pl.). 
858 General sentences may, however, be expressed by dori¢ and the Indicative 
(or other form of direct narration). Sometimes both .d¢ dy and boric are used 


in the same passage ; e, g. od ydp ri mw ovrot ixavoi eioty dywvicrai, ot ay 
~okedwor cal deovriZwor cai immedwou imornpsywe, hy 08 rou xovijoat dig, 
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rourg \xwrrat, 
(Xen. Cyr. 1, 5, 11). 

When the verb of a relative clause is in the Optative without a», $59 
the principal verb is usually either an Imperfect (without dy), im- 
plying an action repeated in past time (203, a), or an Imperfect or 
(rarely) Aorist with av (= used to —; would —). Cf. 262. 

Kipoc xareOearo rac raberc’ kai ov téot ebraxrwe Kai cowry idvrac 

éxnvet, Cyrus used to observe the ranks, and to pratse all whom 
(= whomsoever) he saw marching in their ranks and silently. 


The Optative is also used, and that after both principal and his- 360 
torical tenses, when the attributive qualification is thus represented 
as a mere supposition, conjecture, or assumption; or as an uncertain 
and doubtful condition. The adjective clause then very commonly 
depends on an /nfinitive, or is a member of a principal clause ex- 
pressed in the Optative (Kr.). 

"Epdoe ric, Ry Exacrog eidein riyyny (Aristoph.). Td 8) xpvcod xrAnO0¢ 


ein pot, Sooy pnre pipe, pyr’ ayeav Cvvacr’ GAdoc, 7) 6 cwhpwy (Pl.). Tic 
pissy Obvatr’ dy, ug’ od eidein raddg re cal dyad vouiZopevoc ; (Xen.) 





ods ys of revec, dypurvica: viov, Hrrévrat robrov 


A relative clause of this kind may be usually resolved by ‘ such 361 
— as.’ 
Tod per avroy Adyar, & py cada eideln, peldecOac dei (videndum 
est ne ipse ea dicat, que parum intelligat ; i.e. res ejusmodi, 
quas [= ut eas] parum intelligat), what he does not understand 
(= such things as he does not —). 


When a sentence with dy has a relative sentence of the same kind attached 362 
to it, the dy of the relative clause may be either retained or omitted (Kr.). 
‘Ypady ob0 dy ele dy Ay idig revi Soin, rovr’ agéidorro wadty (Dem.). Aijrov 
Ort. eee oe AMOAbCELEY Ay ODE Hera BovrAotrTo (Xen.). 


Vocabulary 47. 


To be the ally of any body (cvppayety rin). Prepared (wapeonevacpivog. 363 
wapa-oxevazerv). An embassy (xpeoBeia. mpeoBeberv, to be an ambassador). 
To urge on (wapokv' ve. dtc, sharp). To seem, to appear (Soxeiv. Aoxtt = 
it seems, and it seems good to any one; i. e. he resolves, &c.). Of one’s fathers = 
majorum (warptoc. marpror vdpot, the ancient or national laws, i. e. those of our 
forefathers). To draw-up (cvyypagey). With-fortitude (yevvaiwe). To swoon 
(Neerowuxety or ArroWuyeiv. deizrecy’  Wuyny). To fall into a deep soon 
(opédpa Aecrovyxetv). To expunge (2&-adsipery). Exhortation (wapaivecic, ewc, 
4). Penalty (2npia). To defend (guvdarrav). Very many (xdapmondot, -at, -a). 
Nation (voc, r6). To touch (&mrecOar, gen.). Love (Epwe, Epwrog, 4). Vessel 
(xdotov). To carry avay (dx-ayav). To prepare (rpoxetpiZecOas. mpd xeip, 
hand). Uninterruptedly (ovveyicg. ovv-exnc = continuous). To wage-war 
(wodepety rive), To tend (ovy-reiveyr). To talk-together, to converse (dta- 
AéyecOat. Mid. implying a reciprocal or mutual action. mepi rivog). To re- 
treat (vwo-xwpeiv). Friendship (gidia: also = friendly-relations, i. e. peace). 
G 
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To distinguish any body with honours (yspaipey rivad ripatc. yipac, honorary 
distinction). 
Exercise 47. 

364 1. All men are willing to be the allies of those whom they see 
prepared and willing to do what they ought. 2. I say that we 
ought to send an embassy to urge-on the Thessalians. 3. It 
seemed-good to the Athenian people (35) to elect thirty men to 
draw-up (° a code of) their national laws. 4. Good men ought to 
bear with fortitude whatever the deity sends (say: ‘ gives’). 
5. There are many (° assertions) which those make* who have 
fallen into a deep swoon and seemed to be dead. 6. There is no 
exhortation so beautiful that ét (say: ‘which’) can make, on the 
very day they hear it’, good men out of™ those who are not 
good. 7. (° It were) far better to expunge our present® laws, and 
enact others which should visit with their penalties those who defend. 
their own property. 8. Cyrus subdued very-many nations, the 
names of which a man would not be able to enumerate. 9. Every 
man whom love has touched (g) becomes a poet. 10. There are 
neither vessels to carry- us -away 4, nor corn to feed us if we 
remain®. 11. I say that you ought to prepare some force which 
may uninterruptedly make-war against Philip. 12. Of (° all) that 
has been done by him, there is nothing that does not tend to this 
(° point). 13. You are well aware that even of your allies there 
are some who talk-together about friendly-relations (° with) your 
enemies (dat.). 14. The greater part remained, but there were 
some who retreated with the king. 15. Cyrus used to distinguish 
by honours of every kind ‘ those whom he saw most-regularly & 
pursuing honorable things. 


&® Say: ‘many things which those say.’ b abOnpepoy dxovoarrec: the 
partcp. of course to agree with its substantive. C ceipevot: i. e. those that 
are enacted. . d The first infin. to be translated by the article with the fut. 


partop. (see Note 64) ; the second by a relative clause. e Say: ‘ with which 
remaining we shall (= may) be fed.’ Cf. Note 78. f wag. & padora. 


§ 48. Apsective SENTENCEs (continued). 


365 Sometimes the nominative of a demonstrative pronoun is omitted, 
so that a relative clause, even one in which the relative is in an 
oblique case, stands as the subject of a sentence : 

Oto padtora ra wrapdévra apket, fxeora rv dAXorpiwy dpé- 
yovra (Xen.), those who are most contented with what they 
have, are the least apt to covet what belongs to others. 


: N\ 
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The relative sometimes stands as the Acc. to one verb, and the 366 
Nom. to another: & ye ¢) oinBeln &y ric cai vopiZerar (= cal & 
vopilerat) Eoxara caxwy elvar (Pl. Apol. 40). Cf. Omnia que aut 
amisi, aut ex necessarits advorsa facta sunt (Sall. Jug. 14, 16). 

So, even when the relative has been expressed in an oblique case with the first 367 
of two connected verbs, and should be repeated in the nominative before the 
second, it is sometimes omitted : ixeivor olg re pédree rig éavray Weyii¢ dda 
#1) Copara xdarrovreg Zoot xrd. (P.) 

Sometimes after a relative clause, a demonstrative or personal 368 
pronoun is used in the next clause, instead of a second relative : 

Tlov 6) éxeivdg éorey 6 dvip b¢ cvveOhpa tir, kat ov pow pada 
éCoxerc Oaupaley abrév; (Xen.), Pray where is that person who 
hunted with us, and whom you seemed to admire very much ? 

[So we might say: ‘and you seemed to admire him very much’}, 


The relative is far less commonly used in Greek than in Latin to 369 
carry on the discourse; so that é¢ and qué = (respectively) «ai 
ovroc, ovrog o€, &c.: et is, is autem, &c. 


In sentences of this kind (which are improper or co-ordinate relative clauses) 
the construction is exactly that of a principal sentence. 


"HAGe 6 vaurexov 7ro raév BapBapwr, 5 ric wy ovk av égoHOn ; 
the fleet of the Persians advanced ; and who, when he saw it, 
would not have been afraid ? 


The accusative of ofoc, deo¢, hAixoc, is attracted (or assimilated), 370 
like the acc. of 5¢: Mijdwy, Sowv Ewpaxa, cadXNorog. But orig is 
not capable of assimilation. 

(For the different relative and other forms by which our ‘as’ may be trans- 
lated, see Note 65.) 

The appended enclitic adverb, rép, gives a more precise and exact 371 
force to the correlative terms. “Oowep, without a demonstrative, is 
often used in personal or local descriptions. (See Note 65.) 

The Negative in Adjective Sentences.| ‘The general, rule for the 372 
employment of the negative in relative clauses is, that ~# is used in 
all hypothetical relative clauses ; always, therefore, with ¢ (dare, 
&c., dcoc, &c.) ay: and with dc, &c. and the Optative, when the 
relative clause has a hypothetical (including the iterative) meaning : 

Sc dy pi) wapy. S¢ (Goric) pr wapeln. éBovdevoy ovdev 6 re pH 
doxoln. 

(a) In all restrictions and exceptions ph is used; e.g. door ph*= 373 
quotquot — non. (b) ei ree 5c pp. (cc) rotovroe Sc py, seldom rovov- 
roc Sc ob. ‘With a preceding negative it is always ovdcic (punéeic) 





® An instance of Sco: od, is Thuc. 3, 81. 
G 2 
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rotovrog Saree (5¢) o8 —. ovddeic obrwe — Serie (5c) od. (d) Mf is 
generally used, when the relative clause is causal: radaixwpd¢ rec 
ab ye dvOpwrog ... J pahre Oeol warpgoi eiot pyre eri. (Pl.) But 
see an example of obdé» in 352, 4. 

$74 In other instances, p74 is used where the relative notion is stmply 
conceived : e.g. where it involves a qualitative meaning (or, in other 
words, may be resolved into ‘ such as’): & ox olde (= que nescit), 
what he does not know (of particular instances); & pi) olde (= que 
nesciat), such things as he does not know; what he does not know ; 
i. e. things indefinitely, so far as he does not know them; any thing 
of which his ignorance can be truly predicated. 


Vocabulary 48. 

375 A Beotarch (Bowrdpyne, ov). To communicate (corvwvetv). Any body deter- 
mines to do, &c. (Soxet reve woseiy re. ObEe. Edoke). A headland, a height (dxpa. 
dcpoc, summus). Opposite to (dyrirépac, gen.). To jut-out (xpo-éxery, mpovyey, 
gen.). Narrow (orevéc). Hunger (Aipdc, 6). Cold (piyog, ré). To man a ship 
(wAnpovy = to fill). Unadmonished (avovGirnrog. voubereiv, to admonish. vouc. 
62, short r. of riOévar). For any body’s sake (Eveea rivocg). To conceal for one- 
self (droxpiwrecOac). Polity (wortreia). A tale (Adyoc). To endure to do any 
thing (ro\ugy = sustinere). To debate (ExcAnordley. ixecAnoia, public assembly. 
ix’ waXtiv, to call). Influence (Stvaptc, ewe, 1, force, power), To pronounce 
happy (paxapiZey revd. pacdptoc, happy). To be passionately desirous of any 
thing (tpacOjvai rivog = to be enamoured of it). Any body és of this opinion 
(ratira doxet rim). Famous (edcdenc. 0° edéoc, glory). To succeed in any 
thing (rvyxdaveuy, aor. rvyeiy, rivoc). To put on board (ip BiBaley = to cause 
to enter: Ba, reduplicated B:Ba-, roots of Baivety, to go: elo). The sick (oi acbe- 
vouvrec. aobeveiv’ a° oOsvoc, strength). A year’s; lasting a year (évvavotoc. 
éveauréc, year). To accomplish (car-avvray). 


Exercise 48. 


376 1. The Boeotarchs communicated these (° matters) to the four 
councils of the Boeotians, who possess al] the supreme-authority. 
2. Nicias determined to fortify what is called the Plemmyrium ; 
now (6€) this is a height opposite the city, which jutting-out before 
the great harbour makes the mouth (° of it) narrow. 3. Who is so 
brave or who so strong, that he could serve (° though) battling with 
hunger and cold? 4. Callicratidas, besides (rapa, dat.) the ships 
that he received from Lysander, manned fifty additional * ones 
from Chios and Rhodes. 5. Since> Cyrus is dead, there is no 
(° man) for whose sake we should wish to injure the king’s country, 
nor yet desire to kill himself. 6. (° Those) who ought to have 
been instructed more © than others, these remain unadmonished. 
7. All the rest whom they [i. e. the Syracusans] had not con- 

‘aled for themselves, they brought away4 alive. 8. What I do 
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not know, I do not even suppose ° that Ido know. 9. The soul 
of a state is nothing else‘ than polity; which has ( p) as much 
power as intelligence (° has) in the body. 10. The Greeks, on ac- 
count of Helen, undertook ® so great a war as there never was 
before. 11. The poets have told such tales about their gods, as no 
one would endure to utter about his enemies. 12. We debate about 
war and peace, which exercise the greatest influence on human 
life ®, 18. Agesilaus may justly be pronounced-happy, in that 
he (éc), being from '* a boy passionately-desirous of becoming 
famous, succeeded in this above all his contemporaries. 14. They 
put on board the vessels both the sick, and those above forty years 
old, and the children and women (52), and as much of their bag- 
gage as it was not necessary to retain. 15. The march + which 
the Persian! king made in a year), Agesilaus accomplished in 
less than a month*, 16. Let whoever is of this opinion hold- 


up his hand. 

® Express ‘ additional’ by using the compound verb # poo-xAnpouy. 

b éweé with indic. C p@dXoy c. gen. 4 EvycopiZay = carry away 
in a body. © not — even, obd&. Suppose, olopat. f ovdéy Erepor (7). 

8 ovornoacba = to get it up; to form it by leaguing their forces. h Say: 
‘in the life of men.’ i 6 BapBapog. J Say: ‘which march he made 
a year’s’ (° march). E psiov 7 by pyri. 


§ 49. Tempora, Crauses; or, ADVERBIAL SENTENCES 
or Time. 


Adverbial sentences denote the place, time, manner, circumstances, 377 
&c. in which the action expressed by the principal sentence took 


place : q 
You returned home | late (adv.). 


You returned home | as the sun was going down (adv. sentence). 


The conjunctions of time are properly relative or quasi-relative adverbs. 378 
Their correlative demonstratwes are, however, not often expressed : those most 
commonly met with are wpdrepoy before wpiy, and rére before bre and éray. 
(Kr.) They denote : 

1) The time in which the principal action falls: 8re, dwdre, nrica (and we 
= as), when. we, gore, and péxpt, as long as. Also iy w, whilst. 

2) The time before which it occurs: mpiv, before. 

3) The time up to which it extends : Swe, icre, dypt (ov), pixpe (0d or Srov), 
till, until. 

4) The time after which it occurs: ései, breed (we), postquam, ‘after,’ but 
often translated ‘ when’ (ut; ubi), when the subsequent event follows imme- 
diately. 

5) Indefinite frequency : dodkic. dmrocaxcc, quoties : but also often bre, bray, &c. 


The verb of an adverbial sentence of time will be in the Indica- 379 
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tive, whenever the statement made is to be represented as a fact 
of actual occurrence : 

“Ewe éori xatpoc, dvrAdBecOe trav xpayparwy (Dem.), whilst 
there is time, apply vigorously to your affairs. “Or' evruxeic, 
ph péya gpdve (Men.), when you are in prosperity, be not 
high-minded. “Hpxes ry wode ra reiyn dtacwley, omdre ot 
Aaxedatpdvioe évéBadrov (Xen.), the city was satisfied with 
securing its walls, whenever the Lacedemonians made an inroad. 
Méx pe of ’AOnvaioe axo rov tcov }yovrvro, xpoOupwe eiwéucOa 
(Th.), as long as the Athenians took the lead upon an equal 
footing, &c. ‘Exwpovrw — Ewe agixovro é¢ Karavny, till they 
reached Catana. Oi xpérepov éxavoarro, piv abrove ébéBa- 
Low & riic xwpac (Is.), they did not cease, till they had cast 
them out of the land. Ilaiovot rov Zwrnpidar, Eore Hvay- 
kagay wopevecOa (Xen.), they beat Sotertdas till they com- 
pelled him to go on. 

380 The Subjunctive is used, whenever the statement of time or the 
assertion of the predicate is represented as something conceived and 
general, the verb of the principal sentence being a principal tense.— 
The temporal particles then take &», which coalesces with some of 
them: dray, éxdéray, irik’ dv, Ewe dy, Eor’ ay, Aypic Gr, péxpec Ay, 
éreidav (less commonly éxfy or éxar), mpiv ay (S¢pa dy, evr’ dv 
poetical). 

381 a) The predicate is of this kind (and consequently the Subjunc- 
tive is used after a Present or Future), in hypothetical temporal 
clauses: 1. e. when ‘when’ is equivalent to ‘ whenever,’ or ‘if at 
any time.’ 

382 A hypothetical temporal clause may denote either (1) the uncer- 
tainty of one event, state, action, &c., or (2) the (indefinitely fre- 
quent) repetition of the same event, state, action, &c. 

(1) “Oray ariwper, Eporvrat, when we march away, they will follow 
us (= if, or whenever, we march away, they will then follow us). 

(2) ‘Onxéray orparomedeiwvrat oi BdpBapur Bactdrkic, rappoy wept- 
BadXdovrat evrerog Ota Thy woAvyepiay, whenever the Persian 
kings encamp, they easily surround their camp with a trench 
from the number of hands at their command. “Oray owebdy ric 
avroc, yw (= Kal 0) Gedg ovvdrrerat. 

383 5) In making general statements (i. e. in asserting general truths 
that hold good at all times) the Subjunctive with avy is far more 
common than the Indicative without dy, though this also occurs. 
(Cf. 357.) 

Oix aloypouc poBove goBovrrat, Srav poBGyvrat (Pl. ; when, if, 


On 
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or assuming that they do fear). Ti» réyv carey ddnO% odiay, 
ordray év Woyaic éyylyvnrat, Olay gnpi év caiporly yiyvecbar 
yéver (P1.). 

c) With respect to the temporal particles that signify ‘un#il,’ 384 
they come under rule 380 when the notion of time is combined 
with that of an object or purpose to be obtained: and (with aor. 
sulj. = fut. exactum) when in a negative sentence it is asserted 
that the principal statement will not take place, till the temporal 
condition shall have been realized. 

Od wrpdrepoy xavoopat xpiv ay Edw re cal rupwow rac "AOhrac, I 

will not cease till I (shall) have taken and burnt Athens. 

d) The temporal particles that signify ‘as long as’ take the $85 
Subjunctive when they denote an uncertain condition, a conceived 
limit of uncertain duration. 

Tovrove Gp@ padAcy rue cic ro yijpac agucvoupéevove kai, Ewe ay 

Zao, ebdatpovéorepov Seayorrac (Xen.). 


In all these cases (380—385), when the principal verb is an histo- 386 
rical tense, the Optative without ay takes the place of the Subjunc- 
tive with ay. 


A common case is that of indefinite frequency, in statements of 387 
what used to occur, whenever the condition denoted by the temporal 
clause was realized. Here the principal verb is either an Imperfect 
only (203, a), or an Imperfect or Aorist with av (262). 


TaphyyeAey tropiveyr, Sre of wodéscor ircciotwro (Xen.). ‘Ordre 
dvayxacQein, xavrag ixpdret (= he used to conquer them all [203]). Zxorddc 
ixotnoavro, two dwayyedOein ra rAexXSivra (Xen.). Lratpwpa ixomnoayro, 
wo bn ot Zippayo abroig BonOnaorew (Xen.). “EwecBow pr) rroseiobat 
paxny, wpiv ot OnBaiot wapayétvorvro (Xen.). 

"Ay with Subj. Aor. = fiturum exactum (See Note 67) : 

“Oray dpe, quum, quoties video. “Oray idw, quum, quoties videro. 
After an historical tense the Optative of the Aorist (without dv) has this mean- 
ing. TlapnyyeAey, ivecdn decrvnoear, dvaravecOa (Xen. = when they 


had dined [or supped]). 
Vocabulary 49. 


To make war against or upon any body (ixpéipery moXepov xpd riva, éxi Teva). 888 
To seize ; to seize the person of (ovh-AapBavey*). To save a person from a pur- 
suer (d¢-arpsioBar = to get him off). Nevertheless (Spwe). To stop (orjva). 
A storm (xetpoy, xepdvog, 6). Fair-weather (ebdia). Abundant (xAnpne, i. e. 
full). Yo fare (dtatraoGat. siaira). Plentiful (dgOovoc. a POdvoc, envy, 
grudge). To think (a&:ovv, with reference to what one thinks right, fair : 
a&toc). To take up the bodies of the slain (rode vexpode dvaipeioBar). To pur- 
chase (ovy-wyeiocOat : of purchasing what consists of several articles, quanti- 
ties, &c.). Corn (oirog, 5). To man (xAnpovc0at = to fill). Guardian (txi- 
tpowoc). Ward (6 éxirpomevopevog. imirpixey = to commit to). To le 
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(ix-psoOovy. pucOdc, price, hire). To inform (gaivery = to show, to point out). 
To move his camp (pera-orparowedevecOar). To attend to; to care for (éx- 
pereioOat, gen.). To look upon (xpoc-Briwey riva). Delightful (ndvc). Face 
(xpédowroy). To convey proposals, &c. (dtayyidXetv). Any body’s proposals (ra 
xapda rivoc). 

Proper ‘names: 4 Thespian, Qeomteic. Kadyndwy (-dv0c, 3). Bufdvrioy. 
*AXxirac. 

Exercise 49. 

889 1. The enemy did not dare to make war against us, till they had 
seized your generals. 2. Pharnabazus, being defeated, fled; and 
Alcibiades pursued, till darkness saved him (i. e. Pharnabazus). 
8. Lysander remained there with seventy ships, till Cyrus arrived 
at Sardis. 4. Not many were killed, but nevertheless the Thespians 
did not stop, till they were within their walls*. 5. They did not 
cease, until they had filled the city with factions», and were them- 
selves from (° being) poor become rich. 6. The cuckoo too changes 
its colour, when it is about to disappear. 7. The gods send® a 
storm even in fair-weather, when it is advantageous to us. 8. When 
you have abundant supplies, then you will see me also faring more 
plentifully. 9. When the affair was known, immediately the aristo- 
crats fled, some of them to the images of the gods in the public- 
place, and some of them to the altars. 10. Pharnabazus, thinking 
it right that Alcibiades should also swear, waited in Chalcedon till 
he should arrive. 11. When all were of opinion that they should 
ask for a truce for collecting the corpses of the slain 4, 
then at length they sent a herald to apply for a truce (say: 
‘about a truce:’ wepi, g.). 12. Let the truce stand ° till I come. 
13. Whilst they were purchasing their corn, Alc&tas manned three 
triremes. 14, When guardians did not let the house of their 
wards, any one who pleased used to inform the archon of it*’. 
15. When Agesilaus moved his camp, he used to attend (g) even 
to the little children. 16. Whenever he had looked-upon any of 
those who served in the ranks8, he would say: “O soldiers, how 
delightful it is to behold your faces!” 17. Whenever he came 
near any® of those who had fought under! him before, he would 
say: ‘‘ What need I say to you, O soldiers?” 18. There shall be a 
truce, till your proposals have been conveyed to the king. 


& iy relyee yeviobat. b © To fill the city with factions,’ ry wéAuy cic 
ordoeg cahtordvat. © Say: ‘make.’ d Say: ‘should take up the 
corpses under a truce,’ vzoondrdoug rode vexpod¢ dvapeioBar. © Say: ‘re- 
main.’ f To inform the archon of it,’ gaivety abroy (sc. rdy olkov) rpdc 
roy dpxovra. & ‘ Those who serve in the ranks,’ ot éy raicg ra%eot(y). 

h yevioOa cara rivag. i ¢ To fight under any body,’ cup-payecOai * 

' ie. to fight in company with him. 
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§ 50. Apversiat Sentences or Time (continued). 


a) The Greek forms for ‘as soon as’ are éwel rayxtora, éweicy $90 
raxtora, we Or Ore rayxsora, Gre xpGrov, &c, = simulac. The verb 
is sometimes interposed between the two words. When the Subjunc- 
tive with Gy is required, we shall have éxeccdy (ray) rayrora, &c. 

b) With évei, éwecdh, &c. (= ubi, postquam) the Aorist is mostly 391 
used, in the sense of a Pluperfect. The Imperfect is however em- 
ployed to denote the commencement of an action, or the continuance 
of an action then commenced ; and the Pluperfect, when the com- 
pletion is to be definitely marked by the tense: of Aaxedatpértor | 
"tmet AKovrilovro Kat o péy rig érérpwro, werd. (Xen.) 

c) The Aorist = Pluperf. is also found after other temporal par- 392 
ticles: Ewe (Ewe wep), ore, pexpt, xply (ob — xpiv). Ov xpdober — 
érdApnoay — aptly rove orparnyoug wy ovvéda/foy, till they had 
seized our generals (Xen.). idror wvopalovro Mirlxnov, Ewe Oer- 
tadiay vx0 Piinry Exoinoay (Dem.). M. 

a) IIpiv dv with Subj., or xpiv with Opt. (used according to the 393 
general rule [384]) are only used in sentences that are either 
actually negative or virlually so (the negation being implied by a 
question, or such a word as aynxavoc, appwy, &c.). 

b) [piv with the Indicative is found in negative, and sometimes 
in affirmative sentences: but in Attic prose it is rare in affirmative 
sentences, except in the combinations piv 6f, rpiv ye of in Thucy- 
dides (Kr.): UaparAjora oi éxi trav vewy airoig Exacyoy, roly ye 
67) of Supaxdowr ErpeWay rove ’AOnvaiove ( Th.). 

c) [pév is also used with the Infinitive, but principally in affirma- 
tive clauses: Ilpiv wecvgy eobierc (antequam esurias, edis), you eat 
before you are hungry. 

d) Upt» éedecrynxévat, priusquam a coend surrexero. 

apiv cexvijoat, priusquam caenavero. 
apiy denveiy, priusquam coenem (H.), coenatum eo (Elmsl.). 

Though the Subjunctive without dy is now and then found, even in Attic 394 
prose, after the particles meaning ‘until’ (especially zpiy and péyps ov), the 
pupil had better not adopt this practice. So too, it is better that he should 
not use the Optative with éwredday, dméray, &c. in these clauses, though in- 


stances of this construction are now and then found, even in Attic prose : 
Oxdéray heoe dxi rd Ceinvoy, Aiyoup’ av &e. 


Vocabulary 50. “e 
An order is gwen (wapayyédAerat, c. infin.). Zo put out (kara-oBevvovac*). 395 
Watch-fires (xupd, rd, only in pl.). An expedition, a campaign (orpartia. orpa- 
reve). To be over (Anyev). To stir (xtveiobac = moveri). Snare, trap (ayn). 
To stop up (¢parrey). Passage, outlet (xdpoc, 6). Game (@npa, 7»: properly 
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venatio). To imagine (doxetv). To overtake (rara-rapBdvey*). Stronghold, 
Sortification (ptpa, rd). To pack up (cv-cxevalecOar. civ’ oxedn, pl. = vasa). 
To become of: in questions implying that ruinows consequences are to be ex- 
pected (wacyew", to suffer: e.g. ri weicerai rig; Th Av waos ric ;). A benefit, 
an advantage (dya0dv, neut. adj.). To master (axpiBoty: i.e. to make it 
out accurately: axpiBnc). Farewell (fpjpwoo = vale). On horseback (ip’ ixxov). 
To show, to declare (dndotv). All but (Soov ob = tantum non). 


Exercise 50. 


896 1. As soon as they had supped, an order was given to put-out 
all the watch-fires. 2. As soon as Aristarchus® arrived, he sold not 
fewer (masc. °than) four hundred (° of them). 3. As soon as the 
expedition is-over “, I will immediately send- you -away. 4. Be- 
fore the birds stirred, your snares were already made for them. 
5. Remember that the passages ought to be previously 
stopt-up ® before the game stirs. 6. “‘Do you imagine,” said 
he, ‘that we should overtake them before they were in their 
strongholds?” 7. He said that they had packed-up every thing 
before going-to-sleep. 8. The enemy are much fewer (°in number) 
now, than before they were defeated by us. 9. What will become 
of the state, if any one who pleases shall be allowed to kill 
(° another) before declaring (° to the authorities) for what 
purpose? he‘ is come? 10. Knowing this, you(pl.) ought to 
cultivate virtue now much more than before you obtained these 
blessings. 11. ‘‘ We will endeavour to come “, as soon as we have 
finished what “ we think will, if performed (), be a common benefit 
to you and to us. Farewell.” 12. We are going to try the for- 
tune of war® on horseback before mastering this operation ‘. 
13. It was said that Iphicrates was all but arrived already. 

& g0dvayv reppaypivouc. b drow Evexa. ¢ Say: ‘each man,’ 
Exacrog. d gapeivat = adesse. © cvduvedery. f ipyor. 
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897  Adverbial Sentences of Place.| Adverbial sentences of place are 
introduced by relative adverbs of place (ov, 7, dry, Sov, EvOa, iva 
== ubi; EvOev, S0ev = unde; ol, Sra, 74, Sry = quo). Like other 
relatives, these adverbs are made more definite by the appended 
(enclitic) rép: ovrep, rep, &c. 

898 Their construction is exactly that of relative sentences (§ 47) ; 
i. e. (1) the Indicative is used, when the local description is stated 
absolutely, as an objective reality [xpooéBadXe de jrep & Anpoobévnc 

rogedéxero (Th.), ‘he made his attack precisely where De- 








hart ante LN 
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mosthenes expected’]. (2) When the local description is hypothetical 
or indefinite (so that ‘ where,’ for instance, may be resolved into ‘ if 
any where,’ or is equivalent to ‘ wherever’; cf. 355), then (a) the 
Subjunctive with ay is used, if the principal verb is a Present or 
Future ; (b) the Optative without dy», if it is an historical tense : 
Srov Gv ie, evdaipwy Eca, wherever you are, you will be happy: 
rou einc, evdaipwv foOa, wherever you were, you used to be happy. 


Here too (cf. 358, 383), in general propositions of which the verb is a Present 
or Future, either dzov, &c. (though = ‘ wherever’) are followed by the Indicatite ; 
or (more commonly) ozov dy is used c. Subj. 


Adverbial Sentences of Cause.| Causal sentences, which give 399 
the reason, ground, or motive of what is stated in the principal sen- 
tence, are introduced by the causal particles dre, didrt, because. 

Some temporal particles are, however, often used causally (just 400 
as our ‘ since’ is). Such particles are: dre, dwdre, we, ered = quoniam 
[the French puisque], éwesdh, quoniam, Grou, quandoquidem, we, quum. 

Of these the most common is éwel = since. 

The construction of causal adverbial sentences is the same as that 401 
of independent sentences. 

a) Hence the Indicative is the usual mood: but (5) the Optative 
with dy», or an historical tense of the Jndicative with dy, may occur 
just as in principal sentences. 

Xaderd piv ra wapdvra, owdre (since) dvdpsy orparnyey rowiTwy 
orepépeOa cai Aoxayoy cai orparwray (Xen.). “Ore roivuy rail’ 
otrwe Exee (since then this ts 80 — ; or ‘now that this is the case’) rpoonce 
crv. (Dem.) Aéopat ody cov wapapeivar nyiv, wo byw od av évic 
Howv dcovoatpe f cov (Pi.). 

The negative of drt, dure, érel, is ob : but Gre, dwére take ph. 402 

Mf pe xreir’, Exet oby Opoyaorpioc “Exropdc eipt, noli me inter- 
ficere, quoniam non sum Hectoris frater uterinus (Hom.). 

‘Omdre ro dixatoy pH olda crv. (Pl.) 


Vocabulary 51. 


To pride oneself upon any thing (piya gpovety iwi ren). Horsemanship 408 
ixmun (sc. réyyn, ars equestris). Weaker in number, spirit, &e. (é\arrwy). 
More-powerful (peiZwy, greater). To be successful (evriyeiy. ed° rbiyn, fortune). 
More numerous (w\eiwy). To join any body (xpoo-yiyvecOai * rive = accedere 
alicui : of a numerical addition). To depreciate (driyudZew = dishonour, hold 
in contempt. d° rin). Flesh (xpéac, ré: usually in the pl.). Marshy (&iwdne 
tog = palus). Elevated (peréiwpoc). Quadruped (rerpd-rovc, rerparodoc). 
To feed-on (vepec@at, acc. loci). To revolt (dmro-orijvat). To take the lead (xpo- 
orijvat, gen.). The sentiments I entertain with respect to any body (@ or ola 
ytyvwoxw epi revoc). On foot (ede, adj.). Please = like (BotdAecOar). To 
appear, to show oneself (émt-paivecOar). To march opposite to any one (ayri- 
wap-tbyat). Stockades ; a@ stockaded space or camp (xapdewpa, To. xdpak, ao 
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sharp stake). To encamp (orparoredebecOat). To put in; to effect a landing 
(xpoo-iyey, sc. ryv vay = ad litus appellere). The crew (ol iurdéovrec). 
Against one’s will (dxwv, dxovrog = invitus. a: éxwy, willing). Completely (rapa 
WOAU : e.g. noonOivas, to be defeated by much). 


Exercise 51. 


404 1. Agesilaus was much pleased with his -work, because he had 
conquered with a cavalry that he had himself got up* (°men) who 
prided themselves on their horsemanship. 2. Our enemies are much 
weaker now than before they were defeated by us; but we are much 
more-powerful, since we have conquered; and much stronger, since 
we have been successful: and moreover («xal... dé), more nume- 
rous, since you have joined us. 3. Do not so depreciate even your 
own (° troops) now that (éwei) they are with us. 4. The flesh of all 
quadrupeds is worse, where they feed-in marshy districts, than where 
(° they feed in) more elevated ones. 5. Wherever Agesilaus ap- 
peared, the enemy marched opposite him within the stockaded-space. 
6. As long as they had no where to revolt to“, they concealed their 
hostility to you; but when the Lacedzemonians took-the-lead, then 
they showed what their sentiments towards you were. 7. When- 
ever (say: ‘ wherever’) we please; we shall be able immediately to 
fight on-foot. 8. A man would be most afraid of this. 9. Where- 
ever the Thebans encamped, they immediately threw down before 
their ranks as many as they possibly could? of the trees which 
they felled, and so protected-themselves ; but the Arcadians did none 
of these things. 10. They arranged theirships in divisions 
of a few each ¢, since it was not possible for many (° at a time) 
to effect a landing. 11. From what other cause‘ do the crew 
not annoy one another ®, than because they sit-down in order ? 
12. Since you do not choose to march-with (° me), J must needs go 
with you. 13. The Lacedzemonians are bringing the greater 
number to the contest‘ against their will; since (° otherwise) 
they would never, after having been completely defeated (p), have 
attempted to fight another battle by sea 8. 


® Say: ‘had contrived.’ pnyavaobas. > $0a bddvavro wisiora. 
© Aceiiovro car’ ddiyag vag. d Acad ri GdXo 5 e * Not to annoy one 
another,’ ad\dzovg elvar dAAHArc. f rpoodyey éc rév xivduvor. &§*To 


fight another battle by sea,’ adOi¢g vaupaxeiv. 
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§ 52. ConpirionaL ADVERBIAL SENTENCES. 


The second kind of causal adverbial sentences, are those which 405 
express a condition. They are introduced by the conjunctions ei and 
éay (jv, dy, with a, which must not be confounded with the modal 
adverb ay with a: see § 35). The principal clause expresses that 
which is conditioned by the subordinate clause. As the condition 
usually precedes the consequence, the former (or conditional clause) 
is called the Protdsis, the latter (or consequent clause), the Apoddsis. 
Conditional propositions are divided into four principal classes, 406 
according to the form of the protasis. 


I. Assumption as real ; .e. as objectively certain. | a) The protasis 407 
assumes its statement as a statement of what is, was, or will be: the 
whole proposition states, that if this be granted, the apodosis (or con- 
sequence) also states something that really és, was, or will be. Both 
clauses are in the Indicative. 

Et re Ex et, didwory, si quid habet, dat. 
Et re tw, dwow, si quid habebo, dabo. 

Ei ratra weroinnag, iraveioOas Gkwc el, El rs elye, nai ididov. Ei 
2Bpdyvrnoe, cal jorpavev. El ratra iwewoijcer, yuaprnce El 
rovro Néz Etc, apapryncy. 

6) Whether the assumption is the assumption of what the speaker believes to 
be true, or of what he believes to be false, is not indicated by the form of the pro- 
position, but by the nature of the argument: e. g. such a condition as ‘ $f this is 
so’ (ei ratra otrwe zyet) may be followed by a consequence that cannot be true ; 
so that the acknowledged incorrectness of the conclusion makes it necessary to 
reject the condition. On the other hand, it may be implied that the condition is 
true, and that, from the fact of its truth, the truth of the consequence may 
be confidently inferred. 

II. Assumption as objectively uncertain : or, ‘ Uncertainty with 408 
the prospect of decision.’| a) Here. éay (Hv, dv) with the Subjunctive 
is used in the protasis; the verb of the apodosis is usually in the 
Indicative (Present or Future): sometimes in the Imperative. 

"Eav re éxw, dwow (si quid habeam, dabo), if I have any thing, I 

. will give it. "Eav reg iyyyrac AaBérw —, si quis putet 
sumat §c. 

6) With the Present of the Indicative in the apodosis, this form occurs prin- 
cipally in general propositions, or when éday is indefinite = if at any time. 
[Cf. ray and o¢ dy c. subj. 383, 358). dvr’ orev skeupeiv, bay pn rov 
wévov pevyy ric, KTA. (Men.) it ts possible to discover any thing, if a man 
does not shrink from the toil. 

c) The statement in the apodosis being, that the asserted fact does 
or will take place, the condition is naturally assumed as possible. It 


need not really be possible: e.g. Aristoph. Av. 1072, fy re roy 
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tupavywy tic riva rev reOvnxdrwy arokreivy, Krr., if any man has 
killed one of the dead tyrants, &c. 

(On the difference between the Subjunctive of the Aorist and that of the 
Present, cf. Note 67.) 

d) Of the two forms of the protasis that are frequently found with the Future 
Indic. in the apodosis (ef re t%w and tay ri Zyw), the Future Indicative is used 
when the probability of the future realization of the condition is to be vividly 
described ; e. g. it very frequently occurs in the orators. 


III. Pure subjective assumption ; or, assumption as subjectively 
uncertain.| a) The protasis has ei with the Opt., and the apodosis 
the Opt. with dy. (@@ The Opt. Fut. is not used in the apodosis 
of a conditional proposition.) By this form, the condition and the 
consequence are each of them represented as a present, mostly a future, 
uncertainty, a mere supposition, conjecture, or assumption, without 
any reference to the thing supposed being real or not real, possible 
or impossible. 

Ei rs Exouc, doing dy = si quid haberes, dares (or si quid habeas, des). 
Ei rovro Xéy org (if you were to say this; if you should say this), anapra- 
voc ay. Ovnx dy vreviyxatpey ovre rd xadpa, otre rd Wixog, & 
anrivnc ylyvotro. Ei dvayxatoy ein dduccivy } adexcioba, EXoi pny 
dy padrov ddiceiobar, h adexeiv. 

6) In English we very often, indeed generally, do not mark the contingent nature 
of the supposition in the conditional clause of this form, but say in the Indi- 
cative Mood: ‘If any one did this, he would do me a great service’ (= ‘if any 
one were to do this,he would do me a great service’). In every statement, there- 
fore, which means, ‘ if this were true, that would also be true,’ the Optative is to 
be used in both clauses, whenever no intimation is conveyed whether the thing 
supposed is true or not. 


IV. Assumption as objectively untrue.| Ei with the Imperfect or 
Aorist Indic. in the conditional clause; &» with the Imperfect or 
Aorist Indic. in the consequent clause. 

Ei re elyev, édidov av, if he had any thing, he would give it (si 

quid haberet, daret). 

Et re Evyer, Edwxev Gy, if he had had any thing, he would have 

given it (si quid habuisset, dedisset). 


a) The condition may refer to past, and the consequence to present time: ef 
ireicOny, ode av ppworovy, if I had (then) been persuaded, I should not (now) 
be out of health. 

b) The Pluperfect is not used unless it is necessary to point out strongly the 
previous completion of the action, or the commencement of a still continuing state : 
el 5 oe nowrwy dmexpiva, ixavec ay hdn mapa cov rHy dovérynta Ex pe pa O h- 
cecy (Pi.). 

c) The Imperfect is occasionally found in an (apparently) aoristic sense, ‘ chiefly 
when duration is to be implied, or a series of actions’ (M.). The Imperfect 
must then be construed in the condition (at least generally) by the English 
Pluperfect (as is often the case with the Latin Imperfect of the Subjunctive). 
The two forms are often, therefore, construed in the same way. Thus: e 
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Yoav avopec dyaboi, otk Gy wore travra Lxacyxory, ‘if they were (or had 
been) good men, they would never have suffered this treatment.’ Ovix dy vnowy 
écparet, ef pn re cai vavrudy elyev, he would not have conquered the 
islands, if he had not possessed some natal as well as military power. 

d) Sometimes the condition must be construed by the Pluperfect, the conse- 
quence by © would’ or ‘ should,’ not ‘ would (or should) have:’ ef pn rér’ iw d- 
vou, vy ox dy ebgpatyvépuny, ‘if I had not worked then (Impf. repre- 
peating duration], I should not be rejoicing ada [though we may also say : 
‘should not have been rejoicing now ’]. 

Ei with the Opiative may, and often diss: imply (or, rather, is used 411 
with a verb that implies) indefinite frequency. The principal verb is 
then usually the Impf., with or without dy; e.g. et rie abrg doxoln 
Tev wpo¢g Touro reraypevwy BArakevey, Exatev Gy, if any (= as 
often as any) one of those appointed to this work seemed to him to 
be indolent, he would beat him (Xen.). Et rig Bweparee wepi rov 


avridéyot, éxt ryy vrcdeoy Exavipyev av wrarra roy Adyoy. 


(For the other forms of conditional propositions, see ei in Part II.) 


Vocabulary 52. 

To admit or introduce into — (ela-dyay tig —). Citadel (axpdronie, dxpono- 412 
AEwe, 9. dxpoc, summus; wéAtc). To keep an oath, to be faithful to one’s oath 
(ebopxovy. &d° Spxoc, oath). Grievous (devd¢, properly, terrible. dei- r. of verbs 
meaning to fear). Fault, sin (4udprnpa, ré6. dapaprdveyr). Nay by Zeus = 
Jupiter (Ma Aia). To prevent (dta-nwddev : from doing any thing, routy rt), 
To beat, to strike (riwreyv, rardooey : the latter especially of repeated blows). 
Temples, side of the head (xpéragog, 6). To come to any body’s assistance (BonOei» 
rive. on, shout ; Oeivt torun). To be in danger of (xtvduvevey, c. infin.). To 
destroy (4m-oddvvar*). Camp (orparémredov). To leare behind (xara-deiwey). 
To go on board (ip-Baivery* cig [rotov] ). All but (Scoy od: i.e. as much as 
not, and no more than just not). Unless (ei un, dav (Hv, dv] pn). 


Exercise 52. 

[In conditional sentences, let the pupil always consider what he supposes to be 
meant : i, e. whether he would add, ‘and time will show whether it ts 80 or not ;’ 
or, ‘be this really so, or be it not ;’ or,‘ but the supposition is not (or was not) 
true ;’ ‘but this consequence has not taken place.’—From the occasionally necessary 
ambiguity of the English forms, the same sentence may sometimes be translated 
correctly in different ways.] 

1. If you follow me with your hoplites, I’ will admit you into the 413 
citadel. 2. If you assist us in doing this 4, we will imme- 
diately send-with you many hoplites and many horse-soldiers. 
3. We should not keep our oath, if we were to march against‘ the 
Athenians. 4. We should not keep our oath, if we marched 
against the Athenians, 5. It would be a grievous thing, if you 
were to be angry with me for ” the sins of others. 6. Nay, by 
Zeus she not only prevents me from touching (° them), but I should 
even be beaten if I were to touch (°them). 7. If the gods perform 
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any base (°action), they are not gods. 8. If any thing of (° all) 
that he utters was true, he ought” to have said it before. 9. It is 
exceedingly » difficult to kill a seal, unless a man strike it on ° the 
temples. 10. If the troops who were supping in ® the camp had not 
come to their assistance, they would have been in danger of being 
all destroyed. 11. If we were going some of us to be left-behind 
and some to sail, we would not go on board the vessels. 12. If 
Philip had then entertained the opinion, that it is a difficult matter 
to fight against‘ the Athenians, he would have done nothing of what 
he has now accomplished. 13. Let us do it¢ before the enemy are 
assembled. 14. He thought that he was all but in possession of 
the city. 

® Say: ‘do these things with (erd, gen.) us.’ b Biaiwe. .- - “wapd,” 
i.e. by the side of; by. - 4 GOdowpew (pOarey, Aor. 1. EpOaca), i. e. let us 
anticipate ; let us do it before something else occurs, 


§ 538. Firnat Accessory SENTENCES. | 


414 Final Accessory Sentences are such as denote a purpose, intro- 
duced by iva, Exwe, dc (= ‘in order that,’ ‘ that’), or by iva ph, 
we ph, Oxwe ph (= ‘that not,’ ‘ lest’). “Ogpa, ‘ that,’ is poetical. 

Properly iva = ubi or quo ; Sppa = donec ; dmwe, we = quomodo, qué ratione. 
Hence Swe, w¢ (= how), as also pn, are often dependent interrogatives. Since 
Smwe, we are properly ‘ how,’ they are especially used when the means of effecting 
the purpose are stated in the principal sentence, rather than the purpose itself ;: 
i. e, when for ‘ that’ we might substitute ‘ that so ;’ ‘ that by this means.’ 

415 With respect to the moods, the Subjunctive is used after prin- 
cipal, the Optative after historical tenses ; both are usually without 
dv: Aéyw (Aétw) iv’ eldgjc, dico (dicam) ut scias, I say (will say) it, 
that you may know: E\eyov (éAeka) tv’ eideinc, dicebam (dixi) ut 
scires, J was saying (said) it, that you might know, 

416 Sometimes, however, the Subjunctive is used after an historical 
tense. The principal difference seems to be, that the purpose is then 
described more vividly as present to the speaker's mind. Rost 
says that the Subj. is used ‘‘ when the effect intended is conceived as 
the natural consequence of the action, which is especially the case 
when that effect is to be represented as still continuing.” It is found, 
however, where this reason hardly applies. Ov’ ypnparwy Evexa 
Expata ravra iva wAovotog x wévynroc yéevwpat (Lys.). RuveovrAeve 
» + TOig GAXotc ExrAevoa, Sewe 6 oirog él wrAov avricyn (Th.). 
Thucydides uses the Subjunctive after past tenses more frequently 
than other writers. - 
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Sometimes Swe and we (not iva) are found with dy»: e.g. ac dv pabyc, 417 
Gxovooy, ut discas, audi.— According to Hermann, the dy implies another condi- 
tion: = wt discas, si forte discas; that you may learn, if possible, or, if 
tt may beso. The dy is, however, sometimes found when the purpose seems 
to be of casy and certain attainment: but there is no need why we should 
use the dy in writing Greek, unless we wish to throw in a dash of uncertainty. 

a) In this sense Ozw¢ (wc) ay may be connected with the Optative after an 
historical tense. (56) “Iv’ dy» does not occur in this sense, but only in that of 
ubicunque: mwarpi¢c yap iort rao’ ty’ dy xpdrry rec ed (Aristoph.). 

“Iva, &c, Sxwe, with the Indicative of an Historical Tense, ex- 418 
- press the purpose as a desirable but unattained result, which, how- 
ever, would be (or would have been) attained on the supposition 
made by the speaker (in the form of a wish, of a question implying 
a wish, or of a declaration of what should be or should have been). 

Té p’ ob Aaa Exravac ebBuc, We EdecEa pywore... EvOcy Fy 
yeyec; (ut nunguam ostendissem ). “Iv? Ry ruprac, ud 
essem caecus : iv’ éyevopuny rupddc, ut cecus factus essem. “Iva 
axn\Xaypeba ( pluperf.), ut liberati essemus. H. 

a) The Imperfect is used of a continued effect or state (as ‘the being blind’) ; 419 

also in the sense of solere (S.) ; the Aorist, of one considered, not as continuing, 
but as having taken place and being terminated. ‘EGovAédpny dv — Lipwra rijy 
abriy yropny ipoi ixev, ty’ dugoripwr npdy dxoboarvrec pading Eyvwre 
ra@ ditaca ( Lys.). 

b) “Iva (the usual form in prose) is here probably conditional: ubi = quo 
statu, qué conditione (like our ‘then’ = if that were the case): we, drwe (how = 
that — 80). 





Vocabulary 53. 

To toil-together (oup-roveiy). To be happy together (cvv-evdatpoveiv). Inoon- 420 
siderable (gavdoc). The exultation (¢povnpa, 76). To damp, e.g. any body’s ex- 
ultation or spirits (cara-cBervvybvar® = to extinguish). The victors (ol vercxnxdrec). 
In vain (parny). To contrive (unyavaoOat. pnxyavn). The side teeth (ot yopgror 
édéyrec). To separate, e. g. troops from the main body (csa-orgy *). To follow- 
after (&x-axodovGeiv). To utter or pronounce curses (dpd¢ wottoOa). To send 
a herald to any body (éwt-enpuxebecOai rin. xijpvt, herald). Assembly (a6)- 
Aoyog, 6. oudr-Aéyeey, colligere). To proceed to business ; to transact any business 
(xpnpariZey re. xpijpa). To lead the way (ag-nysio@at). A light (pa¢, gwrdc, 
76). To miss their course (7X avacOa = errare). 


Proper names : Mantineans, Mayriveic. Etyopog. 


Exercise 53. 


1. I don’t order you to do any of these things to annoy you, 491 
but that you may derive some advantage from them. 2. You were 
brave men even before (° this), but now you must try to become 
still braver, that we may both toil-together gladly, and be happy- 
toga gladly. 8. The Lacedzemonians thought that no incon- 


siderable force ought to be sent (v. adj.), that so the exultation 
H 
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of the victors might be damped. 4. We must send no incon- 
siderable force, that what we have done may not be in vain. 5. The 
Mantineans propt up their walls with beams», and con- 
trived (° means) that the tower might not fail. 6. Man has his 
front teeth sharp, that they may cut °, and his side ones broad, that 
they may grind. 7. The Athenians followed-after, that they might 
not be separated. 8. In our assemblies we even now, before trans- 
acting any business, pronounce curses against any of our 
citizens who sends a herald to the Persians 4%. 
9. After night-fall ° (p), Eunomus led the way with a light (° at 
his stern), that the ships that followed might not miss their course. 
10. Ought not the taxiarchs to have been your own * (° citizens), 
that-so the force might have been in the fullest sense & that 
of the city? 11. He ought to have given up his slave to” the 
torture, that he might have produced evidence (pl.) of what took 


place 5. 

a Say: ‘that you should be annoyed.’ b dyrepeidery Edda (sc. rp reixer). 
© Seaipeiy = dividere. d Say: ‘if any of our citizens sends* a herald to the 
Persians.’ © Genitive absolute, yucrog treyevopivne. f oixtiog = domes- 


tious. & we aAnOwc = quam verissime. h ¢ What took place,’ ra yeyovdra. 


/ 


§ 54. Finat SEnTENcEs (continued).— VERBS OF FEARING. 
"Orwe (uh). Ov mh. 


422 Verbs denoting care or solicitude ; verbs of considering, endea- 
vouring, striving, effecting, admonishing, are very commonly (but by 
no means always) followed by drwe (Grwe pi) with the Future of the 
Indicative ; and that even after an historical tense. This use of the 
Indicative carries with it the notion that the purpose will or (after 
a past tense) usually would be realized. 

UKoweiabe rovro, w Gyvdpec ‘AOnvain, Exwe pH Adyoue Epovac 
pévoy ot rap’ hay wpéoBecc, GANG Kad Epyor re Oeckyvey E~ouv- 
atv, (illud tamen providete, Athenienses, ne verba tantum 
afferant missi a nobis legati, &c.) ‘take care, O Athenians, 
that our ambassadors may not merely utter words, but may be 
able also to point to some act.’ 

423 The dzre¢ after many of these verbs is an independent interrogative; so that 
the clause really describes the means, and only implies the purpose : e.g. éyw piv, ® 
dvdpec, updc trae Sawe dt cai dptic iud EwWacvioer sé, éuoi pednoe, ‘I 
commend you, O soldiers ; and it shall be my care that you too may commend me :’ 
‘properly, ‘how you may commend me, this shall be my consideration.’ ‘the 
Srwe is equivalent to Srp rpdmp (e.g. Th. 1, 107: 20% — oxiacbae try 

ory doparicrara Scaropebooyrar).—The Future is then used by 325.—The 
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Subjunctive and Optative (used according to the general rule) are not uncommon. 
For the verbs that are often followed by Swe o. Futuro, see Note 71. 

Sometimes such a verb as Spa (opare), oxdwee i8 omitted, so that 424 
Sawe, Srwe py are found with the second person of the Future Indic. 
in the sense of ‘see that ;’ ‘see that —not’&c. (“Oxwe Gvdpec 
ayaboi EceaOe, see that you quit yourselves like brave men). 
‘“* The first and third persons are seldom so used, and the Subjunctive 
of the Aorist* is not found in this construction, except in uncertain: 
passages.” (17.) 

On ph, pa ob, after verbs of fearing.| ‘ Post verba metuendi pf 425 


semper est suspicantis esse id, de quo usurpatur ista particula.’ 
(H.) Mi =ne ; p) ob = ne nor (or, ut). 


1) déforxa poi) Gary, metuo ne moriatur. 
Ededoixery py Oavor, = metuebam ne moreretur. 
dddorxa py réOvnxe, metuo ne mortuus sit. 


2) dédocxa pr ob Bary,  metuo ne non moriatur. 
édedoixety px) ov Oavor, metuebam ne non moreretur. 
dédouxa pi) ob réBynxe, metuo ne non sit mortuus. 


The Subjunctive is, however, frequently used after an historical 426 
tense of a verb of fearing. In Thucydides this is very common : 
éSedicoay pr... bupqopd ric abrotc mepirivyy (4, 55).—Now and 
then the Fut. /ndic. is used of what it is feared will prove to be the 
case: ¢gofsovpat, ph rivacg fdovac idovaic etpnoopey Evarriac, 
metuo num forte voluptates quasdam inventuri simus voluptatibus con- 
trarias (Pl. S.). 

a) The clause with 7, od pn is a dependent interrogatize clause. 

b) The Present Indicative may be used of what it is feared is now the case: 

didoua o', & rpsoBvra, py) xAnywy dé (Aristoph.). 

c) The Subjunctive of the Present or Aorist will be used according to the 

regular distinction between the moods of those tenses. Cf. Note 67. 

(a) Mi after verba videndi, reputandi, &c. often = whether — not. (b) There 427 
is often an ellipse of Spa, oxéwet, or the like, before 7 of ‘AAA pr) OvK Y 
dacrdy dperh (Pl.). (c) Under verbs of fearing must be reckoned, not only 
such verbs and forms as fexAayijvat, obdiv decvdy (there is no fear or danger), 
gvddrreeOar (cavere), oxoreiv, and dp¢y (videre ne —) ; but verbs of consider- 
ing, when they involve the notion of fear (évOvpotpat ph mailgc, ‘I am 
thinking whether you are not in jest’). 

By an ellipse of a notion of fear (such as dewvdr éort, déog éori), 428 
ov ph is found with the Subjunctive (generally of the Aorist) or with 





® Hermann (adSoph. El. 1004) says: cpa pa) ernowpeba = cave ne contra- 
hamus: Spa pr) ernodpeOa = cave ne contracturi simus(t).—Now and then opa 
is followed by pi o. Indic. Pres.; a suspicion is then implied that the thing ts so: 
épipsy py Newiac oleral re Aéyew erd. (Pl. Lack. 196, C.) 
: H2 


™ 
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the Future Indicative, to deny that there is any fear about the 
matter: in practice this differs very little from a simple denial of 


the fact. 
"Exl rovrov rov ixxov...axoywpwv ob py Celonc roy rodkeptoyv, On 
this horse .... in a retreat you will never fear an enemy (Xen. ). 


429 =a) OB pr) ypddyc — ob Biog Eori (or ob derwvdy sore) px) ypalyc, non est 
oerendum, ne scribas = certum est fore ut non scribas. It is equivalent, therefore, 
to a simple but emphatic Future. The expression of fear is not uncommonly 
inserted ; of @SBocg py ce ayayw (Xen.): wor obyi Géiog phy oe PAHTY 
(Aristoph.).—b) The first and second persons are rare in this construction : 
fschin. 79, rove rovnpods ob pn wore Bedriove wot noere—(c) For the 
Subjunctive Pres. with ob pj, Herm. quotes, ob pyxore—imetywvrac 
(Géd. Col. 1023). . 

Instead of od yn, the compound forms oddéic, obkérs, pndsic, uneéri, pywore, 
&c., are used when the sense requires them. 


430 An idiom which must not be confounded with this, is od p4 used 
interrogatively with the second person of the Future Indicative. This 
form is equivalent to a strong prohibition, just as ob with the same 
tense is a strong command. (Cf. 223.) 

Ov pi) Anpnoetc ; — don’t talk nonsense, pray ; i.e. will you not 
not-talk-nonsense ? 

431 A simple question with ob may precede or follow (with dAAd). Otcovy cadkic 
abrdy cai pn agnoe ; (‘ won't you call him, and not let him go?’=) call him, do, 
and don’t let him go. Ov py AaANoetc, ddr’ dxorovOjaete iol ; (Aristoph.) 


Vocabulary 54. 


432 To attend or pay attention to (éxtpeXcioOat or éixipitecOa, Dep. Pass. ; gen.). 
To be healthy (vysaivery. bytne, in good health). Active (éppwpivoc : properly 
perf. partep. of pwryvvcOa). I have need of any thing (det pol rivoc). Outlay 
(dardyn). To expend (Saxavgv). To commit things worthy of death (d&ia Oava- 
rov adccety). To ask; to enquire (ruvOdvecOar*), To be informed of (wuvOd- 
veoOat, acc. rei). Not a single person (ovdeic [pndeic] dvOpwrwy). Duty (rd 
déov). Ezapediency (rd wpéAtpov), How many (xdoos : dependent interrog. é76- 
co). To say beforehand (wpo-amreiv). With accuracy (axptBwc). Method (péid- 
odoc, 9). Application (rpaypareia = mental labour). To await the onset or 
charge of an enemy (déxeo@ai riya). To land (dro-Baivey*). To hem in (xv- 
cXovy = to surround). On both sides (d4pgoripwOev). To be driven into exile ( pev- 
y w [Aor. 2, pvyeiv] ry warpida). To lead a despondent life (a0ipwe deayetv), 


Exercise 54. 


433 1. I pay attention to my body, that it may be healthy and active. 
2. If the Deity should ever grant that children should be born’ to 
us, then we will consult-together about them, how we may best educate 
them. 3. (° Take care) that each of us does not need many hands 
and eyes. 4. We must provide and take care? (v. adj.) that 
‘he stores that are meant for the year‘, may not be expended 
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in? amonth. 5. If he has committed things worthy of death, he 
must use every means® that he may not die. 6. When she had 
said all‘, (° Take care) then, said I, that not a single person is in- 
formed of this. 7. (° Take care) not to say that justice is duty, nor that 
it 1s expediency. 8. If you were to ask any body how many twelve 
is, and, on asking him, were to say-beforehand, ‘See that you don't 
tell me that twelve is twice six, nor that it is three times four, nor 
that it is six times two, nor that it is four times three,’ it is plain 
that nobody would answer(d) a man interrogating (°him) thus. 
9. (°Let us see to it) that we do not appear base and prove ® weak. 
10. We shall never get this with-accuracy by such methods. 11. This 
he will never acquire without much application. 12. The people of 
Argos will never await (° the shock of) the enemy. 13. The Cor- 
cyreans sailed-against (°them), fearing lest they should attempt to 
land in” their country. 14. The Athenians had sent-out the twenty 
ships, being afraid that the Corcyreans would be defeated. 15. The 
Trachinians, fearing that the Athenians would not be faithful to 
them, send to Lacedemon. 16. Clearchus did not choose to with- 
draw" his right wing from the river, fearing lest he should be 
hemmed in on both sides. 17. You know that they who are afraid 
lest they should be driven into exile, live despondent lives. 

® yevicOas. b Tpovonrioy cai gvAacréoy. © Say: ‘laid up for’ 
(7 wetpévn tlc imavrdy daxayyn. saravyn, outlay, is often used for that which 
is stored up to be expended). d Say: ‘upon the month’ (eg rdy pijva). 
© gwapaoxevacrioyv. f Say: ‘ when all had been said by her.’ 8 Say: 
“and be.’ h axoonrgy. 


§ 55. ConsecuTivk ADVERBIAL SENTENCES. 


Adverbial sentences denoting a consequence or effect are introduced 434 
by the conjunction & are (or, less commonly, w¢), the correlative of 
which is the demonstrative adverb o¥rwe (expressed or understood) 
in the principal clause. : 


a) It is wonderfully beautiful (Adverb). 

It is so beautiful | that all men gaze on it with wonder and admiration (Ad- 
verbial sentence). 

b) Very often a quasi-pronominal adjective of quality or quantity (roovrog, 
rogovroc) precedes, instead of o§rwe. Very often sig rovro with a parti- 
tive gen. (e.g. ele rovro paviag = eo dementise, &c.) ‘to such a height (pitch, 
degree, &c.) of —.? Sometimes there is no demonstrative adverb or adjective 
expressed, the wore being equivalent to ‘ so that.’ 


“Qure (wc) is followed by the Infinitive ; or, if the consequence 435 
be a definite consequence that has actually occurred, by the Jndica- 
tive (or &y with Optative, as a virtually Indicative form). 
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436 “Qore with the Infinitive is more nearly our ‘so as to:’ Sore with 
the Indicative, our ‘ so that.’ 


With the Infinitive, the consequence is more closely connected with the prin- 
cipal clause, as contemplated or resulting immediately and naturally from what is 
there stated. The consequence may be equally real. 


Oirwe dvdnroc éorty, Gare wodepoy avr’ eiphyne aipetabar, 
he is so senseless as to choose war in preference to peace. 

Otrwe dvdnrog éoriv, Gare wodEpoy avr eipnync aipetr at, he 
$s so senseless that he (actually) chooses war in preference to 
peace. 

Pirorteudrarog Hv, Sore wavra vropetvac rov ewarvetoOa 
évexa, he was very ambitious, so (much so) that he bore any 
thing for the sake of being praised (Xen.); or, he was so ex- 
tremely ambitious, as to bear any thing &c. 


487 “Qore with the Indicative (or with the Optative and dy) is nega- 
tived by ov: dare with the Infinitive, usually by py. “Qore ph must 
be used with the Infinitive, when an aim or endeavour is intimated : 
but if the consequence or effect is stated positively as a view or opinion 
of the speaker, dore ob may be used. 

"Ypd¢ wavrag eidévat Pyovpat rovroy obrw oxady elvac dare ov 
dtvacbce pabety ra Aeydpeva (Lys.), so dull that he is really 
not able (wore ph SvvacBat, so dull as not to be able). 


438 Attraction takes place, that is, the predicate substantive or adjec- 
tive is placed in the nominative (82), when it is predicated of the 
subject of the principal verb. 

Mnoeic rndtxovrog Earw wap’ bpiv dore, rove vdpovc rapaPdg, 
Hn) Sovrvac dixny, let no one be so powerful amongst you, as not to 
be punished tf he has transgressed the laws. 


439 The Infinitive after dore may be modified (in the sense explained 
in 295, sqq.) by dv: e.g. of Geol obrwe Eohunvay Ware cal idiarnv 
av yva@vace cri. (that even an unlearned individual might know, 


&c.) 


Vocabulary 55. 


440 To press upon (xpoc-xeicOat, dat.). To harass (wpdypara raptyecy : lit. to 
supply with business ; to give a person enough to do). To prevail over (éat-epareiy, 
gen.). To be insatiable (drAnorwe txev). To rule absolutely over (rvpayvevew, 
gen.). To arrive at such a degree of — (cig rov'ro [with gen.] rev, EXOeiv, &c.). 
Daintiness (rpugn). Successor (diddoyoc. dta-déxecOat). To come = to attend ; 
adesse (zapeivac). All but (Sooy od = tantum non; i.e. as much as just not [and 
no more}). To collect = gather by reasoning upon data (AoyiZecOat). 


Proper names: IIdAog. ‘EAAnorovrocg. Tadapic, Ladapivog, 1. 
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Ezercise 55. 


1. The Acarnanians pressed upon them and harassed them, so 441 
that the army could no longer march. 2. Truth is so strong, that it 
prevails-over (g) all human reasonings. 8. Presently even the beasts 
in the park were consumed, so that Astyages was no longer able to 
collect beasts (°of chase) for him. 4. Astyages was so delighted 
with that day’s hunting, that he always went-out-with Cyrus. 5. 
Bees entertain this feeling towards® their queen, so that not 
a single bee supposes that she ought (ever) to be deserted (v. adj.), 
6. The Lacedzmonians are so insatiable, that they are going even 
to invade Asia. 7. If the Lacedsemonians were not insatiable, they 
would not have invaded Asia. 8. Unless the Lacedzmonians are 
insatiable, they will not invade Asia. 9. I am not so unreasoning 
(°a person) as not to be able to collect, that you could not endure 
my speeches. 10. He was so much distinguished above’ the others, 
both in body and in mind, as to be worthy of ruling-absolutely 
over, not Salamis only, but also the whole of Asia. 11. They said 
that the soldiers arrived at such a degree of daintiness, that they 
would not drink (° any wine) if it were not old and mellow”. 12. 
(°See) that you attend yourself, and bring others. 13. It was said 
that his successor, Polus, was all but arrived in the Hellespont 
already. 7 


® otrw dtarievyrar mpdg —. > dvOocpiac, old and high favoured. 


§ 56. Comparative ADVERBIAL SENTENCES. 


Comparative sentences of quality.) a) The particles here used 442 
arewc, Gore, Gowep, Sxwe: the correlative of these particles 
being a demonstrative adverb (e.g. ob rwe) either expressed or 
understood. Their construction corresponds with that in adjective 
sentences (350. 354, sqq.). Aéyetc o§rwe we GpoveEetc. eve 
Ritwory (deca), Erwe EDEXEt, Or GTwWe av EDEAN, Exdory, 

b) Protestations are expressed under the form of comparative sen- 
tences of quality (so may — as), otrwe (dc) — we. El yap éywr 
otrw ye Arde maic aiywyoo Einy, —, we viv ipépn fide xaxoy 
géper “Apyelow xrA. (Hom.) 

c) An attraction in regard to case sometimes occurs, particularly 
in the accusative: obdapyvts yap Eorw ’Aydparov 'AOnvaiov elvac 
Sonmep OpacbBovror, should be such as Thrasybulus (is). 
Lys. 
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d) The nom., however, often stands (for which a verb must be 
supplied from the context): éxpijv aéroy ra dyra dvaXloxovra, 
Sowep tyw, otrw pev agapetoba riv vixny (Dem.). K. 


443 Comparative clauses of quantity.]| Here the predicates are com- 
pared in respect to quantity (i.e. magnitude or degree), as being 
equal or unequal to each other. 

444 1. Comparative sentences of equality.] (a) The adverbial clause 
is introduced by the relative 5a (8c0,¥), the correlative in the 
principal clause being rovovrg (rocovroyv). Toootroy and 
Sey, or Seow and rocovry, may correspond together. 

(b) If the predicate of both clauses is a comparative or super- 
lative, we have proportionate equality (‘the — the’). — 
a. Tocovroy dtagépery pac det rv SovrdAwy, Boor ot péy 
dovAor Exovrec rotg deoxdrace Yrnperovorw (Xen.). 
b. “Oc av cai époi cotywvdc, Kai racciv oixov gurAak adpeivay 
yirn, rocovry kal ripiwrépa ty rye olxp Eon (quo 
[quanto] melior — eo [tanto] honoratior). Xen. 

445 Sometimes a compound sentence denoting proportionate equality 
may be translated by a single sentence having (a) two superlatives, 
or (b) two comparatives. 

a. Ai dptorat Coxovoa elvar gpicecc pdrtora waideiac déovrat, the 
more promising a disposition is, the more does it need education 
(or, the most promising dispositions always stand most in need of 
education). Soin Lat.: optime queque naturee maxime in- 
digent disciplinz. 

Lvyxwpe rove éxaivouvg wapa ray ELevOepwrdrwy yoicrouve 
elvat (Xen.). 

b. "Evdcecrépotc — ovo ramwetvorépote avroicg otovrac 
XpiicBac (= quo egentioribus — eo imbecillioribus). Xen. 

446 A superlative is often strengthened by comparative clauses introduced by we, 
Sarwe, 9 (as), Sco, with dvvapa, duvardy (dori), &c., to mean the highest 
possible degree. ‘EmtpsXovvrat ol yovsig mavra rowvvrec, Srwe ol waideg 

| abroicg yivwyrat wo duvardy Bédreor os (quam feeri potest optimi. Xen.). 
"Ht dy divwpatrayxtora (Xen.). 

447 2. Comparative sentences of Inequality.| Such sentences have 
their second clause introduced by #. Ovdéy xpeiocoy i pidoc caghe. 
Here the second member is rather a (co-ordinate) disjunctive sen- 
tence. The sentences are very often abridged. 

Ei reg cal Gddog (si quis alius), and ele dvinp (unus omnium mazime), have the 

force of superlatives (el¢ ye dvijp wy is also used). 


Kaizep, el ric cai dXXoc, exec rode rd irn pbdraway riy rpixa, though 
ny body has black hair for his years, it is you (i.e. you have remarkably black 
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hair for your years. Theophr.). Kaixep is hardly ever used except with par- 
ticiples. 

Tod dywolopivoug mitiora elec dv p suvdpuevoc dpedsiv, being able to be 
of more service to the contending partics than any other individual. 


Vocabulary 56. 

Precipitous (xpavnc. xara row xpavoic, down the hill ; or, precipitous descent). 448 
Sus as if (Spoiwe Goxep). Unprepared (drapacxevacrog. a’ tapacksvaZec@at). 
To present (wpeicOa: = donare. ri ri). To receive benefits from any body 
(ardcoxyer® dyaOd rapa revoc). To retain (xar-ixer®). At all (dpyqy or rpy 
apynv = omnino ; only used in negative sentences. Properly = at first, in the 
beginning). Loss = damnum (fAdBog, ré. BAaf, short root of BAdwrey). To 
insult (UBpiZeyv. BBpic). To neglect (dpereiv, gen. d° pides = cure est). An 
approach ; @ way of approaching (xpéc-oboc, 4). To offer (xap-ixeoOa:). To 
talk big (peyadnyopetv). To do wrong (adicsty). 

Proper name: Attica, 9 'Arrun (sc. yi). 

(Eng.) The nature of any thing is — to. ; 

(Greek) Any thing is born — (xigpuce, followed by dere or olog c. infin.). 

(Eng.) Iam not the man to do any thing. 

(Greek) Iam not such as to do it (ov« eps olog xocety re = non és sum, qui 

faciam). 
Exercise 56. 

1. He ordered the Greeks to be drawn up and to stand, as it 449 
was their wont*(°to be drawn up) for battle. 2. They deter- 
mined that they ought to charge (v. adj.) these also, as they 
best could» 3. The enemy’s horse fly down the hill, just as 
if pursued by cavalry. 4. Cyrus thought that the sooner he 
arrived, the more unprepared would the king be to fight 
with him*® 5. The more you present him with, the more be- 
nefits will you receive from this (° person). 6. To me it seems 
a greater loss and more disgraceful not to retain these things now, 
than not to have taken them then, in the same proportion as 
(Gow) it is harder to become a poor (° man) from a rich one, than 
never to have been rich at all. 7. Amongst the allies, we have as 
good aright as any to® speak, since we have the greatest 
wrongs to complain of®, being insulted by them, and neglected 
by you. 8. The good are both just, and persons who will not 
do wrong’. 9. The nature of Attica is such as to offer many ap- 
proaches. 10. Though Agesilaus was not the man to talk big, yet 
he listened without displeasure to those who praised themselves, 
thinking that they did no harm, but promised to be good men. 
11. (°See) that you attend, both yourself and your children. 12. 
The worst natures always covet the property of others most. 

& we vdpog abroic.. . obrwe. b otrwe we dbvatvro. ¢ Say: § with 
the king the more unprepared would he (Cyrus) fight.’ d Say: ‘ it belongs 
(xpoonces) to us not least to speak’ (ody Hxsora, by Litotes = padora). 

© dy«Anpara, charges, accusations. f Say : ‘and such as not to do wrong.’ 
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§ 57. Orario Osriava. 


450 A person’s words or thoughts (whether he be a second or third 
person, or the speaker himself) may either be quoted in their original 
unaltered form [Direct pIscoURSE Or NARRATION: oratio recta] ; 
or be made to depend upon a verbum sentiendi or declarands in the 
principal sentence [INp1REcT DiscouRsE (oratio obliqua); e.g. we 
believed THAT PEACE WAS CONCLUDED. The messenger announced 
THAT PEACE WAS CONCLUDED |. 


451 On the Optative in the Oratio Obliqua after a tempus preeteritum. ] 
(a) ‘* In the Oratio Obliqua, clauses dependent on an historical tense 
pass into the Optative: but not, if in the oratio recta they would have 
the Imperfect or Aorist of the Indicative; for then these forms of the 
verb are retained ; (b) except in clauses with Src (= because ; in that 
fhe &c.]), in which even these tenses pass into the Optative.” (M.) 

Cidwp’ A Exw, £97 Ocddvat & Eyor. 
1. Edeyey Sre Gwoor (in*® Sdoecy) 

a duynootro. 

2. iXtyey Sri dWonad duyHnocerar. 
i} Edeyey Bre Swoor (ion SwdceEsy) 
& cdpor. 
le edeyey Sre GHoet A dy evpy. 
1. épn wiper bre Suv Oein. 


wow & duynoopat, 


cwow & dy eipw, 


minye Gray devas, 2. ign ripe bray duyn Og. 
But can only become 
Edwea & elyoy, Dreyer Sri doin, or wey, A ely ev. 


. éXeyev bre ratra otxw Zen, or eidcin, 
bre Exepa roy ayysdoy, ovrw) Sr’ Exep wpe rdy dyyedor, 
ravra gee, ~ or 867, Sr’ ExepwWe roy dyyedoyv, ob re 
ravra eidévat. 
452 Sometimes the principal verb is retained after a preteritum in the 
form of the oratio recta, the subordinate one changed into the Opta- 
tive ; or, vice versd, the subordinate verb is retained, and the prin- 


cipal one changed. 

453 This principle causes a great variety in the possible ways of expressing some 
hypothetical propositions after a preteritum. Of course, it is important to make 
no change that would destroy the distinction of the forms in the oratio recta. 
Before we consider these changes, we must understand the use of the Future 
of the Optative. 

GS The Future of the Optative is formed and used for the sole 
purpose (to which it is most strictly confined) of representing the 
Future Indicative in the oratio obliqua after a Preteritum”. 





& Dn is nearly always followed by aco. c. infin.: Aéyw, by Sre or we: elroy, 
usually by Srt, we, but more frequently by aco. o. infin. than Aéyw. 

b Hence it appears (1) in clauses with 7:, we, and in dependent questions: 
"2) in conjunctional and relative accessory sentences of the oratio obliqua after a 
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Since then e002 cannot occur in the apodosis of a hypothetical sentence, it 454 
can only arise from dwow : and the form in which dwow occurs in orat. oblig. 
must, in the oratio recta, be either ti rs iEw, wow, or idy ri Exyw, Cvow. 

(1) El re fw, dow ( Edeyew Sre ci ri EE os (or ia) Swooe. 

Edeyew Ore ef re EE oe (or Fea) dwoss. 
ign, ef re TEon (or SFet), Cwooesry. 

(2) So, id» re yw, dwow may become éArtyey Gri, at rs Exot, Booor idy rs 
Exy, Swaee’ tdy re Exy, Swooe ef re Exot, wor ign tdy re exy, or ef re Exon, 
ower. 

(3) The form é re Zyos, doin dy does not admit of any change when de- 
pendent on dri, since both verbs are already in the Optative: if dependent on 
&$9 or any other verb that is followed by acc. c. infin., the infin. of the same 
tense with a» will replace the Optative with a»: i.e. didolg dy» will become 
dwWovar ay, doin ay, dovvas dy (Cf. 297). 

(4) In the forms é re elyev, ididou dy, ef rt Ecxev, ESweev dy, the verb of the 
protasis (elyev, icyev) never passes into the Optative (since that change would 
tend to confound these forms with some of the others). The infinitives éc:dévas 
ay, dovvat ay will replace ididou dy, wey dv after a verb that is followed by 
ace. o. infin.—'EXeyey bre, al re elyev, Edidou dv Epn, et re elyev, diddvat dv. 
—éreyer Sri, ci rt Eoxev, Euxey Gv Edn, ef rs loyev, Sovwa dy. 

Relative and other secondary clauses of the oratio recta (a) may 455 
undergo the change into the Optative (unless the verb of the 
secondary clause in orat. rect. was an Imperfect or Aorist [451] ) ;— 
6) but they may also remain in the form of the orat. recta. 

(a) “Evskev Gre } bd0¢ pepor cig ryy wOMY HvTEP Opyny, he said 

. that the road led to the city which I saw. (6) Kipoc mpoccadwy 
roug gidoue Eoroveaworoyetro we endoin ob¢c ripg (Xen. An. 
1, 9, 28): where, however, the relative is used as dependent 
interrogative. 

a) Such clauses of a speech in the oratio obliqua as state a reason, consequence, 456 
&e. mentioned by the person whose speech is reported, are usually expressed 
in the Optatire (with ydp, ody, 86). “EXeyor wodXoi ward rabrd, ott ravric 
afca Aéyoe LevOne’ yetpwov yap etn, cal ovre otxade awomXely ry BovrAopivy 
Suvardv ein, «rr. (Xen.), many said in the same words, that what Seuthes said 
was well worth considering ; for that it was winter, &c.—'Avaordg Aéyet, ore 
wonon wore ry wodty tXarrwoa pndiv’ ototro Ot Kai d\XO Te ayabdy 
xapa Trev Aaxedatpoviwy etpnocecbar rg wéde (Lys.). ‘Aroxpiverar dre 
rpinpapxog Eyw einv’ mrEbootro ody, ol byw Kededw, ti¢ Odsow (Dem.), that 
therefore he would sail, &e.—(b) The ace. c. infin. is also frequently used in such 
clauses. (See ézei, éxedn in Pt. II.) 


Of course, a thought belonging to the narrator is placed in the Indicative, 
though standing in the midst of a sentence in orat. obliq. 


preteritum ; and also in such accessory clauses as are immediately attached to 
a principal sentence (in preterito) of the oratio recta; whilst they themselves, 
as orat. obliqua, form a member of the thought attributed to the person spoken of : 
of piv (xrd.) ... ob 62 gerepov, ef AXwoorvro (= felt compassion for them 
at the thought —).—3) after those verbs that are often followed by dawe with 
the Future of the Indicative [— not in other final sentences], cf. 422. Here, how- 
ever, it does not occur often (usually the Aorist): rovrouc, drwg we PéArioror 
Esorvro, abrig toxdwe (Xen.).—4) very seldom with py (without dxw¢) after 
cerba timendi. (M.) : 
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Vocabulary 57. 

457 Easily-overpowered (ebyxeipwrog: properly, easily managed ; easily disposed-of. 
ed" xetpovy, to overpower). Fifty men in depth ; fifty men deep (iri xevryjcovra 
aoridwy). Dependent cities (ai wepsouxideg wéAetc, properly, the circumjacent 
cities). To besiege (wxodsopceiy. Note 57). To remain-in-town (Excdnpeiv. éxi- 
Spo, people). To enjoin, to order (xap-ayyidAuy, c. dat. persone). To attack 
(éwe-ri8ecOat, dat.). To inform, to denounce (eic-ayyidXav). To tell (ayyéidrAney 
= nuntiare. aw-ayyét\Auy, to tell them froma person). To bid (cedeverv). The 
leaders (oi wpotorwrec, perf. partcp. from wpo-icracBat, xpo-orjvat). To be 
aware (ytyvoocey®, yrevat, tyvwxéva). To secure a military post (xpo-cara- 
AapBdvayv = pre-ocoupy tt). Lxcluded-from-a-treaty (fxawovdoc. tx crovédai). 
To change any thing written (pera-ypagew). To set one’s name to any thing 
(dxo0-ypagec@ai rt). To swear to (dpvtvac*). To join in an expedition (ov- 
orpareveoGai rin). 

Proper names : Ki8aipwy, -Gvog. "Awod\Awmdra. Kivddwy. ‘Odbv@ros. 


Exercise 57. 


458  Optative used in Orat. Obliqg.} 1. If we conquer the troops 
posted around the king’, all the rest” will be easily- 
overpowered. 2. The Thebans were drawn up in dense 
battalions of not less than fifty men in depths, 
considering that if they conquered the troops posted about the 
king *, all the rest > would be easily-overpowered. 3. If we do not 
fight, our dependent towns will revolt. 4. On the other hand, the 
leaders of the Thebans considered, that if they did not fight, their 
dependent cities would revolt, and they themselves would be be- 
sieged. 5. Being asked in what (° space of) time these things 
were { to be done, he replied, that he had been ordered to remain- 
in-town*. 6. Do not attack (° them) till one of your men has fallen 
or been wounded. 7. The prophet enjoined them not to attack 
(° the enemy), before one of their men had fallen or been wounded. 
8. He who had informed, said that Cinadon, leading him to the 
extremity of the public-place, bade him count how many Spartiates 
there were in it. 

Form of direct narration retained.| 9. ‘Go now,” said Agesi- 
laus, ‘‘ and ask (° them); and tell them this also, that unless they 
do this, they shall be excluded-from-the-treaty.” Accordingly they 
went. 10. Agesilaus undertook” to cross-over into Asia, if they 
would give him thirty Spartiates, two-thousand (° of the) newly- 
enfranchised ', and as many as six thousand of the allies, 
11. I will not swear, unless he swears. 12. Pharnabazus said that 
he would not swear, unless Alcibiades swore also. 

Mixed forms.| 13. He knew that, unless some one secured 

ron, it would not be easy to make an inroad against Thebes®, 
he Olynthians, having sent both to us and to the Apolloniate, 
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told us that unless we appeared}, to join them in the expedition ()!, 
they would march against us. 15. Agesilaus answered, that he 
would change nothing of what they had originally sworn and set 
their names to: if, however, they did not choose to be (° included) 
in the treaty, he would erase (° their names) if they told bim to do 
so. 16. He said that I was general; that he would march there- 
fore wheresoever I ordered him. 

® rd epi réy Baonia. b rd ado way. © ob« harroy 4 bxi revrn- 
covra doridwy ovveorpappivo: joay. d péddecy. e Say: ‘it had 
been ordered to him to remain in town.’ f The veodapweerg : cf. Hand- 
book Gr. Antiq. B tic &axioxiAlove rd cbvraypa roy cuppaywy. 

h inBadrew (ipBarkiv) ele OfBac. 1 wapeivas, J Use the Fut. Par- 
ticiple denoting the purpose. 


§ 58. Tae InrFinitive. 


a) The Infinitive expresses the notion of the verb abstractly. 459 
With the article it can be used substantively in all cases; but with- 
out st, only in the Nominative and Accusative. 

b) Yet it so far retains the nature of the verb, as (a) to denote, by different 
forms, the different condition of the action, viz., duration, completion, or what is 
future and impending; (b) to have Active, Mid., and Pass. forms ; and (c) to 
retain the government of the verb (i.e. to govern the same case as its verb [ypa- 
gev Excororn», imOupety rig aper ic, paxecOar rotc worXeEpiorc]). 
(d) Its attributive qualification is an adverb; not, as in the case of an actual 
substantive, an adjective ; e.g. kadkw@e aro8aveiy (but eaddg Odvaroc). 


Infinitive without the Article.| The Infinitive without the article 460 
may be (1) the subject (cf. 9); (2) the predicate: rovro caXeirat 
pavOavecy, this is called to learn (or learning); or (3) an 
explanatory apposition: airn porn éori caxh mpaiic, extorhpne 
orepnOijvac (Pl.).—As an apposition, it often has the article ;— 
it may also be ace. [ro pgoror moteiv, émiripgy roic &AXorc }. 

As the object of a verb, the Infinitive follows nearly the same classes that 461 
it follows in Latin and English ; e. g. those that denote an act or expression 
of the will (to wish, desire, dare, fear, delay, &c.), or some exercise or manifesta- 
tion of the intellectual powers (to intend, to resolve, to learn, &c.), or a declaration 
of ability or capacity, &c. (I can). 
(On certain rerbal notions that are followed by the Jnjfin. as object in Greek, 
but not in Latin, cf. Note 74.) 

The use of the Infinitive in Greek is much nearer to its use in 462 
English than in Latin: thus it agrees with the English in being used 
to denote the purpose of an action (which in Latin is only allowable 
in poetry). 
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Thus: ‘to leave persons to guard the carep,’ may be translated literally into 
Greek, caraXtizay rivde @uAarresy rd crparémedoy, which in Latin would 
be ‘ reliquit quoedam, ut (qui) castra custodirent ;’ or, ‘ad castra custodienda.’ 
So after various adjectives: e.g. hard or easy to learn (yadewdc, pgdiog pabeiv) ; 
Jair to sce, &c., ebaxpixne Weiv, &c. (See Notes 75—77.) 

463 a) Many verbs which take the Infin. take also a personal object in 
the case that the verb requires: Aégopai cov biv. LupfPov- 
Netw cot cwgpovety. "Exorpive ce paxecbat. 

b) A personal predicate referring to an object of this kind, is 
usually attracted into its case [Zéopat cov xpoOvpou elvar’ cup fov- 
Aevw coc xpoOupy elvac], but (c) sometimes remains in the Accusa- 
tive. "AOnvalwy édehOnoay opie BonBove yeréoba (Hat.). 

(On the attraction of a personal predicate referring to the subject of the prin- 
cipal verb, Cf. 82.) 

¢) KeXetecy (juberc) is, in Attic prose, always constructed with the Ace. 
o. Inf. [ceKebw ce ypdgecy, jubco te scribere}. K. 

J) The attraction of the predicative notions sometimes take place even when a 
verb denoting duty, necessity, equity, is expressed: yyoupny rpa@roc atric 
wepitivac det» (Dem.). 

464 a)’Eg’ ¢@ or é¢ @Q re (= éxi rotre, é¢’ J, ed conditione, ut) is 
usually constructed with acc. c. Inf. ; sometimes by the Future 
Indic. (in Hdt. and Th.). Elwey rt oxeicacOa Bovdorro ég’ 9 pire 
arog rovc “EXAnvac adexeiy, phre «rd. (on these conditions, that 
neither should he molest the Greeks, &c.). (Obs. that the ‘ should’ 
is not translated in Greek. | 

b) Attraction takes place after this ig’ @: wic Ay ovroc Wika . . . . bg’ @ 
waxddokog eva; (Pl.): and in restrictive clauses with 80a, &c. Upgoe éa- 
gepdyTwe dea pu) ogddpa prcoriparvvog elyat (Pl.). 

465 When the governing word is an oblique case of a participle, the 
qualifications of a predicate connected with the Infin. are attracted 
into the case of the participle. 


"HNOoy ixi riva rov Coxotyvrwy cogay elva, venicbam ad aliquem 
corum, qui se sapientes esse opinabantur (P1.). 


466 When the Infinitive is the subject, and has with it ‘a subject of its 
own or predicative notions, both the subject and the predicative no- 
tions are put in the accusative. ‘Yxep rijc¢ warpicoc paxopévouc axo- 
Oaveiy xadéy éorey. 

467 Infinitive used per epexegésin.] The Infinitive (sometimes with 
the article) may be used in apposition, as explanatory of a preceding 
word (where we might explain its force by using ‘ namely,’ ‘ that is to 
say,’ &c.). Adypa rotjoacba, roy rédepov axnpu«croyv elvac, 
Xen. (The Infin. clause explains the substance of the déypa.) 


Td dixatoy rowvr’ iort, rrdéiow Exetyw rovrovge rv ddX\wy (Pl). WddAae 
rotrov im@dupary, rov dgrordyvar rd voc ard Bacthiwe (Xen.). 
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The Infinitive sometimes is a virtual Jmperative ; sometimes it is 468 . 
a courteous request. Zv d KXAeapida —— Ewer Oety crir., tu vero 
Clearida eruptionem facias. My pe aircdo@ar, ne culpam 
sm me conferas. 

The Infinitive is also used in wishes and (often with ré, ro d¢) in 469 
exclamations of surprise or indignation. 





"QO, Zed, exyevéoOat prot "AOnvaiove ricacba, proh Jupiter contingat 
mihi, ut peenas sumam ab Atheniensibus ! (Hadt.) 

Zé ravra dpacac! tene hoc fecisse | 

Tijc réyne, ro éue vv cdnBévra devpo rvysiy! (Xen.) 

a) With doxciv, galvecOar (videri), NéyeoBas (dici), dyyidXeoPac (nuntiari), 470 

dpodoyeiabas (to be confessed), the personal construction is the more common (as 
with videri, dici, &c. in Lat.). The emphasis then rests on the subject : the im- 
personal construction is used, with ace. c. infin., when the whole statement reported, 
&c. is the more important notion. Aéyeratrdyv Bactrtéia axoguytiy 
and Aiyerato Bactrede aroguyeiv. ‘0 ’Acaiptoeg ele riy ywpay ip- 
BadrXAayv dyyétXeract (Xen.).—(b) The personal construction of these verbs 
extends also to clauses of comparison with we. ([Cf. the Latin ut videor, ut 
videris, instead of ut videtur.] Ovx ixatyirng el, igny tyw, wo Lorcac, rev 
roovTwy avipay (Pl.). "Hoav 8’ atrawe irxkyowro (= as it was said; 
as was reported), rerpaxdotar Epakar (Xen.). 

Infinitive with the Article.| The Infinitive as subject takes the 471 
article, when it is the principal notion of the sentence,—the given 
notion about which a statement is made. To dixny diddvac wérepoy 
macys ri gory H woeiv; (Pl) Oby obrwe Hou gore ro EX ery 
Xpypara we avapoy ro awoBaddey (Xen.).—On the Infin. in ap- 
position, cf. 460: it nearly always has the article when it is anti- 
cipated, as it were, by a demonstrative pronoun, which it afterwards 
explains: rovré éore ro &dtxeivy, ro wEoy rey GAAwy CyreEty Exeev 
(Pl.). 

The article in the gen. case c. Infin. expresses a purpose. 

"EretyioOn de cai ’Aradavrn, rov pr Anorac kaxovpyety ry 472 
EvBoray, and Atalanta also was fortified, that pirates might not 
commit depredations in Eubeea. 

Infin. Aorist (without dy) after verbs of thinking, &o.] In some passages 473 
after idriZeav, twig tori, ty Aids elpi, Awida rapixw, rpocdone, also dons, 
sixdé¢ (torcw), and such expressions as directly intimate an expectation, the Infin. 
of the Aorist (without dy) is found (without the meaning of a Prateritum) in- 


stead of the Future Injin. or Infin. of the Jor. with dvy4(M.). The Pres. Infin. 
with dy is also found. 


"Hixiloy droorpiwat abrovg (Th.). Tpoedornoag BidcacGat (Isoor.). “Yxro- 





® But the passages which occur here and there in our edd., in which the 
Aor. Infin. without dy is found, with ref. to the future, after other verbs de- 
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oxdpevoc abroic — ph mpocOevy watcacOa, mpiy err. (Xen.) Eixdc 
"AOnvaioug gpovnpare pyre ry yy SovAredoat, pHre wTAr. (Th.) 

474 a) After verbs of wishing, desiring, claiming, &c. the Infin. of the Aorist is the 
most common : the Ft. occurs if it is wished to point out that the action is not 
even begun : BotAovrai—iyyernoso8ar (Hdt.).—b) The Injfin. of the Present 
or Aorist is used in laws, decrees, votes, and the like (as after placet, censére, &c. 
in Latin): éoke wAety roy ’AdntBiadny (that Alcibiades should sail) : xayrec 
EXeyor rove ric dvoplac dptavrag dovvar dixny (Xen.). 


Vocabulary 58. 

475 Every year(xar’ txauroy). In person (atric = ipse). To inspect (i-opgy *). 
To overlook or inspect (éxs-oxomeiv). Residence (oixnatc, ewe, 7). Further of; at 
a distance (xpdow). Agriculture (yewpyia. yi’ Epyov). Agricultural affairs 
(rd wepi rv yewpylav). Alike (6poiwc). Light (xovgoc). Glory (ebedtia. evd- 
xAéog, glory). To understand ; to comprehend (xara-vociy. voriv’ vovc). To 
bring news (ayyéiAAev). Very severe: of battles (xdyvu ioyupdc). To be enslaved 
(GovAgveacy). To signify beforehand (xpo-onpaivey. onpa, sign). To direct a 
person to do, &c. (xpo-ayopevery rive: = to tell beforehand, preecipere). To 
forbid (ax-ayopevery rivi: to do any thing, ux) woreity rt. Cf. Note 89). To live 
in (éy-CcarraoOat. diaira, manner of living). Convenient (xpnotpdc. ypioOar). 
To exhibit much zeal (zodAAHY orovdny rotcOa). To sing of (iprveivy = to 
hymn: bpvoc). Zealous (wxpd-Ovpoc). Sanguine (evermic, gen. eviAmidoc. ew" 
éAric, hope). Cheerful (iAapéc). In good spirits (ed-Ovpoc). To spend a day 
(Genpepedecy. nptpa). To convene an assembly (xowety ixxdnoiay). Reason 
(yvwpn). Advanced guard (xpddpopoc. mpd- Spdpoc, cursus). To fall upon 
(to-xrirrecy). To make stockades round a city (xept-cravpovy modu). 


Exercise 58. 


476 1. Every year the king of the Persians inspects in person those 
who are( p) about his own residence, and sends trustworthy persons to 
overlook those who dwell at a distance*. 2. Agriculture appears to 
be both very easy to learn, and very pleasant to practise. 3. Agri- 
cultural affairs are very easy to learn, and all men alike know what 
they ought to do. 4. Glory, the greater it is, the fairer does it 
become, and the lighter to bear. 5. This is not hard to understand for 
any one who wishes (°to understand). 6, News is brought that the 
Assyrian has invaded the territory of Gadatas. 7. It was reported at 
Athens ¢ that the battle in Potidzea was very severe, and that many 
died in it. 8. The people does not choose, when a state is well- 
ordered, to be itself enslaved, but (° desires) to be free and to rule. 
9. Socrates directed many of those who attended upon him to do 





clarandi et putandi (e. g. vopifw cparfjoat, for cparjoey or epargqoat dy, ion 
6éEac@at), are undoubtedly due to an incorrect copyist, either omitting ay, or 
writing the aor. (dé&ac@at) for the fut. (dsSeo@ar). M. 
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this, and not to do that, (°in the belief that) his genius signified- 
(° events to him) -beforehand 4. 10. Socrates advised (° men) to 
be on their guard against ‘ things that persuade (° us) to eat when 
not hungry (p), and to drink when not thirsty (p). 11. All phy- 
sicians forbid™ the sick to use(d) oil. 12. He who is to have 
such a house as one ought (° to have), should contrive how it may 
be” both most pleasant to live in, and most convenient. 18. 
(° Strange) that (° men) should have exhibited much zeal about such 
(° matters), and that no human being should to this present day 
have dared to sing-of Love as-it-deserves! 14. From his being 
sanguine and in good spirits and ever cheerful, he caused many 
men to visit him, not merely for the purpose of transacting any 
business, but also of spending a more pleasant day. 15. The 
- Lacedzmonians besought Cyrus to be very zealous ¢ for ’ the war. 
16. Pericles convened no” assembly, that they might not from ™ 
anger rather than reason commit some indiscretion’. 17. Pericles 
constantly sent out (° bodies of) cavalry, that the enemy’s advanced 
guards might not fall upon the fields near the city and lay them 
waste. 18. He made stockades round the city, that from thence- 
forth no body might quit it. 

® dro«eiy = dwell away. b whelwy. © ’AOnvale = to Athens. 

4 we rot Sapoviov rpoonpaivorrog (Cf. 484). © ‘Very zealous,’ we 
mpoOupdrarog. f iEapapreiy, Aor. 2. Inf. from é-apapraveey. 


§ 59. ParriciPLE EQUIVALENT TO AN ACCESSORY 
SENTENCE. 


There are various ways in which the Participle may be used as 477 
a substitute for subordinate clauses. 

a) In the first place (as we have already assumed that the pupil 
knows), the participle is often equivalent to an adjective sentence ; 
to an adverbial sentence of time, cause, condition ; to an adversative 
. Clause (= though, &c.), &c. | 


Baowetc, piooy Ex wv (= who was stationed in the centre) rijg tavrod arpa- 
riac, eTA.— Tatra Aiyovra abréy ot orparwrat xaraBalvey éxéidXevor, 
whilst he was saying this. Tatra eixwyv, when I had thus said, or after 
saying this (e.g. I went away). Tpia irn rupayvevdaac (after holding 
the tyranny, or after he had held —; when he had held —, e.g. he was 
banished). .Tod xipdovg dwrecydpny, aloxypdy vopilwy (because I 
considered it; or, from considering tt), Xuverdc wepucwe (since 
you are naturally wise, e.g. do not do so and so). Ofe: od "AAgenorww urép 
"Adunrov dwo0aveiy dv, pr oloptyny crd.; (if she did not think —, or 

I 
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antees she thought —). ‘Adicety duvvcdpevoc ob Botdera, though (he is) 
able — he does not —. Aniidépevos Zeouy (raptu vivunt), they live by plun- 
dering (or piracy). 

b) The relation in which a participle stands, must be determined by the con- 
text. Ta déydpa rpnOivra cal rorivra raxiwe pberat = (1) trees if they 
are lopt, (2) trees that are lopt, (3) trees when they are lopt (or, after being opt), 
soon grow again (relatives and particles of time being often used hypothetically). 

¢) The first of two verbs connected co-ordénately by ‘and,’ is 
often more conveniently translated by a participle (the ‘and’ being, 
of course, omitted). 

_NaB od », gn, rovrov, paorlywouy, take this fellow, said he, and 
flog him. ‘Piac & 6 romdy xérpay ro xépag abrijc xaréaler, 
but the shepherd threw a stone and broke her horn. 

478 a) The Future Participle is very frequently used to denote the 
purpose with which an action is done. 

"Ey® Epxopat bpiv Exccouphowyr, I am coming to aid you. 

Tovc rovro wochaovrac exnxéprer, he sends out men to do this 

(lit. those who will do this). 

b) When we is prefixed to the Future Participle used, in this way, 
to denote the purpose, the meaning properly is, that the intention is 
inferred from the measures taken; it 1s often, however, used when 
no doubt is really felt, that such was the intention. IapacxevdZeobar 
dc (e.g. roujowy rt, = to prepare to do a thing) often occurs. 
(Cf. 483.)}—[So with substantives: e.g. rapaoxevalecOar &¢ tic 
pany] 


*Apratipinc ovhhapBaves Kipoy wcamworrevoy (Xen.). oi ’"AOnvaios 
mwaptoxevalovro wo wohepn covrec (Th. 2, 7). 


479 If the subject of the accessory clause is not either the subject or 
object of the principal verb, the participle and its substantive are 
put in the genitive. This construction, which is called ‘the genitive 
absolute,’ answers to the Latin ‘ ablative absolute.’ 

Téyv cwparwy Onrvvopévwy, cai ai Wuyai rodd apsw- 
orérepae yiyvoyra:, when our bodies are exhausted, our souls 
also become much more feeble (Xen. ). 


480 The participles of impersonal verbs are placed absolutely (without 
a substantive) in the accusative. Ara ri péverc, Lov areevar; why 
do you remain, when you are at liberty to (when you may, or might) 
go away ? 

481 Such participles are: (1) rapiyov, guum liceat ; rpoaijxoy, quum deceat, vel 
debeat ; wapdy, quum occasio oferatur ; déov, quum oporteat, vel debeat ; perapédor, 
quum paniteat; rv xov = forte, fortasse; SOE ay adbroic, quum iis visum sit ; 
Sexovy, quum videatur.—(2) Passive] dedoypivory, quam cisum sit; 
elo npivor, quam dictum at. After a past tense these participles will answer 
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yemnaeenqeve => 
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to quum with Imperf. Subj. ; quum licerct, &c.—(3) So adjectives with dy: 
aloxypody by, quun turpe sit, eset; GinrAov 5», Suvardy Sy. Also 
without dy: e.g. dHAOov. 

The accusative absolute is also found occasionally, when the subject isa neuter 482 
pronoun ; it may be resolved by ‘whilst,’ ‘then.’ “Hin dpgorkpac pi» soxovy 
avaxwptiv, rupwOiy 62 obdiy (sed quum nihil deoretum essct), ixyepouy ix’ 
otcov (Th.). Ad&avra & ratra eal repavOévra err. (Xen.) 


‘Qe (= how, as) is added to Participles, when the action expressed 483 
by the Partcp. is to be indicated as something imagined, conceived 


of; especially as a conjectural reason or motive. (Cf. 478, b.] 

(This &¢ may be resolved by (as) thinking, supposing, pretending, saying, &c., 
that —: but sometimes ‘ as,’ ‘as if —,’ will do.) 

GaupaZovra, we cogoi re cal edrvysic ye yernpivos, properly, they are 
admired, as having become wise men, or as if they were — (=voprldpevos 
copoi re cai ebrvyeic yeyerqoat. Xen.). ‘Ayavaxrovoty, wc peydrwy rivay 
dxecrepnpéivor (i.e. nyoupevor pey. r. dwecreppoOa. Pl.). 


Both the genitive and the accusative are used absolutely with this 484 
wc, to denote an opinion entertained by the agent, or which he wishes 
to make another entertain, or which the narrator infers that he enter- 
tained *, &c. 

a) Genitive absolute.] TTapnyyeAer abroic wapacrevdZecOar, we payne 
Ecopéivnc(=Aéiywr payny EceoOa. Xen.). Ol “EAnvec... wapa- 
oxevalovrat we ratry Tpoacévrocg (putantes ex hac parte regem 
aggressurum. Kr.) “Iva w¢ rowtrwv ioopivwy dvdracyy idig rowjoy 
ric, quasi talia futura sint, tn the conviction (belief, persuasion) that the state 
of things will be such &c. (Xen.) 

b) Accusative absolute.] Ebdxero dt rpg rove Oeove axAwic rayabd biddvat, 
mc rovc Oto0tc¢ cadtrytora eiddrag, droia adyabda tor, tanquam 
dié optime scirent, cujusmodi res essent bone [vel, putans deos optime 
scire, &c.] (Xen.). ‘Awd cwpposvynce mpwrov Hpkaro [6 vopobirnc], wc, 
brou mrEiorn eieoopia tori, ravrny dpiora Thy wok olknoopiyny 
= we oixnosoOar don & », ‘as believing that it would be 

Madvig says, that if a verb of declaring is used, the ace. absol. is rare; but 

that, when the declaration is merely implied by the we, it is even more common 
than the genitive absolute. 


The Gen. absolute with we often occurs with the Haperatiees of eidévat, ix- 485 
torag@a, or ovrw yvopny exe(re), yeyvwone(re), &c., where we should rather 
have expected the Acc. with a Partep. or the Ace. ¢. 7 nfin. as the object. ‘Qc 
pov ovv lévrog, brn ay cai dpeic, ov TW THY yvy@pny Exere(=—me 
itwurum esse, quocunque ciam vos, satuiic). Xen. K. 

(a) “Are or Gre 54 (sometimes ola of, olov) are used with a parti- 486 
ciple, to describe a really existing state or circumstance which, in the 


speaker’s opinion, accounts naturally for the fact stated by the prin- 











® Kriiger sums up the instances that occur in Xenophon’s Anabasis thus : 
“Gen. absol.] (1) De re, quee prateritur ; (2) de eo, quod quis sibi videri sig- 
nificat ; (3) de re, quam quis alios credere jubet ; (4) de re promiss4 ; (5) de con- 
siiio, quo quis agere jubetar.” 
12 
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cipal sentence [= ut or utpote qui; quippe qui]. ‘O Kipoc, &re 
waitc dy, #dero roic rovovroic, Cyrus, as being a boy, was pleased 
with such things. 

(5) The partcp. may be in the gen. absol.: e. g. caradapOeir 


ravu xoXd, Gre paxpay tray vucrey obcey (PI.). 


Vocabulary 59. 

487 Noon-day (peonpBpia, 4. pion sypipa). Street (d8bc, 9). Yet for all that ; 
nevertheless (Swe). To inform — of (dtddoxey: a person of any thing, rtvd re). 
To announce (8E-ayyéd\Xeev). To apply for (aireiv, acc.). To call together (ovy- 
wadtiv). To contribute (cic-pipey *, ovv-eco-gipery : the latter = to contribute 
jointly). Pay (poOdc, 6). To make any revolutionary movement (vewrepifesy re). 
It seems, inserted parenthetically (ac Zoe). To stand up (av-icracOar’ dva- 
orjva). To applaud tumultuously (d4va-OopuBeiv. OdpvBog, noise, uproar). I 
am lost (4x0\wAa = perii, perf. 2. of dxoAXbvat). Baggage (ra oxen = vasa). 
Strong ; fortified (ipupydc). The defendant (ovrog = iste). To decree (WngiZewr 
= to vote). To marry (yapeiv*). To bring (éxt-pipecdai *, of bringing a dowry 
or fortune). Smoke (xarvdc, 6). To endure (av-tyecOar*). To come together 
(cvy-éipyecOar*). To bese with an ambuscade (xpo-AoyiZav *, acc. Adxoc, in- 
sidia). 

Proper names : Opdcudog. ’Eredvixoc. Xioc. ‘Exarwyupoc. The Megarian 
territory, n Meyapixy (sc. 79). AlydcOeva, ra. 
(Eng.) Whilst he was going. 
(Greek) “Apa iw» peratd io» (= inter eundum). 


Exercise 59. | 


488 1. Since it was(p) summer and noon-day, the streets were 
very empty*. 2. Let this also be a proof to you, that these 
cities are extremely afraid: though they hate the Olynthians, yet for 
all that they have not dared to send embassies with us, to inform (p) 
(° you) of these things. 3. Thrasylus, being one of the generals, 
sailed to*”® Athens, to announce these (°events), and apply-for an 
army and ships. 4. After this, Eteonicus called- the Chians -to- 
gether (p), and ordered (° them) to contribute money, that the sailors 
might receive their pay, and not make any revolutionary movement. 
And they contributed (°accordingly). 5. The Deity, it seems, often 
delights (°in) making® the little great, and the great little. 
6. Hecatonymus stood-up() and said-in-his-defence, that he had 
not spoken it to imply that (ec) they would make war against ‘ 
the Greeks, but (° to show) that, though they might be the friends » 
of the Persians, they would prefer the Greeks. 7. All who were 
present applauded-tumultuously, (° being of opinion) that Agasias 
had said well. 8. All thought they were lost, (° believing) that the 
city was taken. 9. Be persuaded that I shall go wherever you go. 
10. Both the targeteers and the cavalry pursued confidently‘, (°be- 


® 
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lieving) that an adequate force would follow. 11. If we were to 
leave (p) our baggage behind in (°some) strong place, and march 
prepared for a battle, perhaps the sacrifices would turn out better 
for us*. 12. The defendant seized (p) and carried (° him) off, not 
in the house, but in the street, when he easily might both have 
saved ‘ him and (° executed) what had been decreed by these (°per- 
sons). 13. Of these the women, as having never seen enemies, 
did not endure even to look upon™ their smoke. 14. He, when in 
the vigour of his youth, married my mother, who brought him in 
nothing, when he might have married another. 15. Marching with 
great difficulty, as being men who were retreating in the night and 
in fear, they reach Hgosthéna in the Megarian territory *. 16. The 
Thebans considered this also, that both the forces of the Lacedz- 
monians would come-together® quickly, and that they would no 
where fight better than in their own country. 17. Many both of 
the citizens and of foreigners are come, to know what opinion 
you (pl.) entertain about these matters. 18. The general sends a 
portion of the army to beset- the roads -with-an-ambuscade, and 
secure the strong points. 19. He converses with his friends whilst 
he is reading. 

2 gdelorn Hy Epnpla iy raic ddoic. b gidow elvai reve. © Papbpody- 
rec. d we tic. © rd lepd pGddXow rpoxwpei rim, ‘are getting on better 
for him.’ f eHley is used with reference to the decrees also. & we with 


the partep. and dy: but in the next clause, inf. with ay, the former opinion 
being more conjectural than the latter. 


§ 60. ParricipLE as CoMPLEMENT OF THE VERB. 


The Participle is extensively used in Greek with many verba 489 
sentiendi et declarandi, and many verba affectuum, where we should 
use a substantive sentence with ‘ that,’ and the Romans the ace. c. 
infin. or sometimes (after verba affectuum) a sentence with quod. 

The Participle is also used with various other verbs, where we 490 
should use an infinitive or a participial substantive in -ing. With 
both these classes the Participle is a complement of the predicate. 

When the verb is a transitive one, and the participle relates to 491 
the acc. object, attraction takes place, if the object is the same person 
as the subject: olda abroy Ovnroy Svra, I know that he is mortal ; 
not, however, generally oléa éxavrov Ovnrdv dyra, but (the re- 
flexive pron. being omitted, and the participle dyra with its predt- 
cative adjective Oynrévy being changed into the nominative) olda 
Ovnroc Sy = novi me esse mortalem. (See Notes 80, 81.) 

Acixyupe wothoag rt, ostendo (manifestum facio) me aliquid fecisse ; 
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decyxPhoopar xoijoag ri, ostendar (manifestum fiet, me) aliquid 
fecisse ; Selxvupt riva motovrrd rt, ostendo aliquem aliquid 
facere. 
Vocabulary 60. 


(Some verbs with which the Partcp. is used.) 


492 To hear (dcotuy*). To learn, to perceive (pavOdvay*, cara-pavOdvay). 
To be informed (xuvOdavecOar*). To see (opgyv). To know (ytyywoney®. eidévac 
[otéa]). To remember (pepvijcOa). To forget (tmt-AavOdvecOar*). I am per- 
petually or continually doing something (GtareAG wordy ri). To stop a person 
from doing any thing (xabey rivd rovotyrd rs). To cease or leave off (ratec@ar: 
Anyey). To feel vexed (ayavaxreiv). To repent (pera-pirecOar*). To be ashamed 
(aloyxivecOa). To be angry (dpyiZecOar). To act unjustly (adtceiv). To commit 
@ sin (4uaprdvey *). To suffer, or allow ; to look on and see (wept-opgy*). To 
find a person doing any thing (xara-LapBdvey* riva rowdyra re). To be con- 
scious of ; to feel (ovv-edivar. civ-oda*). To convict (ddbyyeey or if-ehiyyery). 
To announce (dyyiAXev). To show (Cexvivat. dnrovv. SirAov waety = to let 
it be seen that —). To rejoice (xalpew). 

(Eng.) J am evidently vexed. 
(Greek) gaivopar (nrg eit or pavepdc elut) dyuwpevoc. 


Exercise 60. 


498 1. When tyrants have arrived at their own city, they know that 
then they are in (°the midst of) the most enemies. 2. He was 
informed that Agesilaus had crossed-over into Asia with a great 
force. 8. We shall convict those who are accustomed to panegyrize 
the state of speaking falsely *. 4. If any one were to say, that the 
beginning of their present evils was» then, when they received the 
empire of the sea, he could not be convicted of speaking-falsely. 
5. The city showed that such were their feelings®. 6. 1 see that 
nobody continues free-from-errour. 7. When he perceived, that 
they not only did not set- the cities -free, but did not even disband 
their army, then (otrw 67) he marched (pres. hist.) his army into 
Beeotia. 8. If I should be found to have done you any harm, I 
confess that I have injured (° you); but if I should be found to 
have done you no harm, no, nor wished (° to do so), will not you’ 
on your part (av) confess that you have not been injured by me? 
‘‘ Why, indeed, I must,” said he. 9. The Athenians repented of 
not having accepted the truce. 10. Perceiving that he was sedi- 
tiously-opposed by the friends of Lysander, Callicratidas called- 
together those of the Lacedzemonians * who were ( p) there present. 
11. I see the Thebans, who then did not succeed in persuading the 
Lacedzmonians to sell us for slaves, now beseeching you to allow 
those who saved you to be destroyed. 12. “ Do you think,”’ said 
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he, “ that we shall still overtake them before they are in their fast- 
nesses ? for we,” said he, ‘‘ look upon it as a great calamity that they 
ran away from us unobserved.” 13. If I did not feel”, O senate, 
that my accusers wish to injure me in every way, I should feel 
grateful to them for this accusation. 14. If you condemn (9) this 
man, it will be plain that you are angry at what has been done. 
15. You must so manage”! that every man may feel ® that he has 
been the principal cause of the victory. 16. For they do not them- 
selves wish to be concealed, but are ashamed if they are not re- 
puted to be wicked. 


a Say: ‘of being false.’ b yeviaOas abroic. © Say: ‘that they 
were so affected,’ dtaxcioOas. 


§ 61. THe Arreisorive Re arion. 


An attributive notion is a notion that modifies a substantive by 494 
being attached to it without the intervention of the copula. 


In Greek the attributive may be 495 


a) An adjective (adjective-pronoun or participle) [6 caddg dyno, the beautiful 
man, ot vytaivoyrec Adyot, sound words]. 

b) A governed genitive [The king’s gardens, oi rov Bagtrdiwe xgjros. The 
fruits of the tree, oi row Bivd pov caproi). 

c) A preposition with its governed substantire (interposed between the article 
and its substantive) [The way to the city, mpdc rv wédsy odd¢ (= the 
cityward road)]. - 

d) An adverb adjectivized by the article (88) [01 vt» advOpwrra, the men of 
the present day]. 

e) A substantive in apposition [Kpotcoc, 6 Bactdedc]. So especially a sub- 
stantive thaf is used adjectively : dvijp rbpayvoc’ dvi (duwrnc, &c. 


A clause of considerable length may be used attributively in 496 


Greek. ‘O cadrovpevoc tro rev cogtorwyr Kdapos. 


Attributive Genitive.] The attributive genitive receives different 497 
names according to the relations it expresses. 

I. When the substantive denotes an action or effect, the genitive is 498 
called (a) Subjective, if the action or effect proceeds from the person 
or thing in the genitive: (b) Objective, if the action or effect refers 
to the genitive, as the object in or upon which the action is wrought ; 
in which it is manifested ; towards which it is directed, &c. 


a) The subjective Genitive would be the subject of the verb that corresponds to 499 
the substantive used ; the objective one, an object governed by it (in aeo., gen., 
or dat.), or connected with it by a preposition. 
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b) Objective Genitive, 

‘H rjc cogiag éxcOupia, the desire of wisdom (im iOapety Tic gopiac). 

‘H roy cpecocadvwy dovrsia, slavery to the more powerful (Govdevery roic 

xpticgooty),. 

‘H rig wéXewe cris, the founding of the city (xrieey ry wéday). 

0) The Objective Genitive is construed by various prepositions: ai ry caxwy 
cvvovolat, intimacy with the wicked: ixicotpnpa xdvoc, a protection against 
snow: Odppoc rwy wodtpiwy, confidence with regard to the enemy: ‘AQgvaiuy 
edyolg, from kind feelings towards the Athenians. 

500 II. Other attributive genitives are, (d) the gen. of the possessor : 
oi rov Bacihéwe xijrot, the king’s gardens. (e) The gen. of the kind 
(G. Generis): owpol \iOwy, heaps of stones (gen. of material) : 
&uakac \éOwy, wagon-loads of stones (gen. of.contents).—f) The de- 
scriptive gen. [the descriptive gen. is rare except in numerical de- 
scriptions; where it is gen. of the amount]: avjp abwWparog rood, 
@ man of great consideration ; rpidv npepdv dddc, a three days’ 
journey ; éxra troy waic, a boy of seven years old, &c.; rpiaxorra 
radavrwy viola, a property of thirty talents. 

(The Partitive gen. will be explained in the chapter on the 
Gen.) 

501 There are in familiar discourse certain very common omissions of 
the governing substantive ; especially that of olxoc, house: & éuav- 
rov, to my house; éy “Acdov (sc. oixp), in the mansion (or realms) 
of Hades. So in the phrase, eic¢ dedacxadov goirgy, to go to a mas- 
ter’s ; to attend a tutor (8. e. to go to his house daily for the purpose 
of receiving instruction). So eic ddacxddov zépxev. On other 
omissions, cf. 113. 


Vocabulary 61. 


502 To grow = become (yiyveobar®). Old (xpecBurepog = senior). With the 
consent of any body (éxévrocg revéc). The Hegemony (9 nyepovia : a term of 
Grecian history, to denote the sort of supremacy that was accorded to Sparta by 
land and to Athens by sea). Generally ; in general (ovdAAnBdny. cd» AaB, 
AnB short roots of AapBaver). To mark the divisions of time, &c. (gavepa 
woiy ra... pépn). Poverty (wsvia). Penury (wrwyxeia). Sister (d0ed9n). 
Management, administration. (ériptderd revoc). To excite to any thing (aapa- 
wadeiy riva ixi re). Contumely (xpomnddetote, ewe, 9. mporndakiZay = to 
pelt with mud. mnd6dc). To be scrupulously-obedient to — (Aarpevey revi; i.e. 
to be subject to). : 


Exercise 61. 
508 1. When you are grown old, it is plain that you will require (g) 
money *, but no one will choose to give you pay for your bodily 


labour», 2. The Athenians received the Hegemony, with the full 
consent of the allies, on account of their hatred against Pausanias. 
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3. Temperance is, I take it‘, a kind of regulation 4 and mastery 
over certain pleasures and desires. 4. Which is the basest of wicked- 
nesses? is it not injustice, and, generally, the wickedness of the 
soul? 5. The moon marks out for us the divisions not only of the 
night, but also of the month. 6. We say that poverty is the sister of 
penury. 7. The management of our private concerns differs only in 
their number and magnitude from that of the public affairs. 8. The 
speech of Isocrates exhorts ° the Greeks to an expedition against the 
Persians. 9. Some (° old men) deplore the contumelies (° heaped) 
upon old age by those about them ‘, and upon this ground £ rail-at 
old-age as being the cause of many evils*. 10. From such’ 
(° evils) there is in old age a great peace and freedom. 11. They 
ordered him to walk on, and me to follow with them to Damnippus’s. 
12. I asked Pison, whether he would save me if (p) he received 
money (°for it). He said (° yes), if it were a good deal. Sol 
said that I was prepared to give a talent of silver. 18. I reckon 
this also amongst the greatest benefits (° conferred by him) on his 
country, that, being the most powerful man in the state, he was 
seen “ to be the most scrupulously-obedient to the laws. For who 
would have chosen to disobey, when he saw (p) the king obeying ? 

® Here dardyn = outlay upon yourself. b Say: ‘for the works of the 
body.’ © zov, enclitic. d xécpog, 6, i. e. orderly arrangement ; regular 
management. © tori wapaxadey. f of olxetor, ‘ intimate acquaintances,’ 
&e. Here use two genitives, a subjective and an objective one : as in, Helvetiorum 
injurise popult Romani, ‘the wrongs committed against the Roman people by the 
Helvetii.’ 8 ixi rotry dn. h Say: ‘ of how great evils it is the cause 
to them,’ airtocg, -a, -ov. 


—§ 62. Aprosirion. 


A substantive following and more nearly defining another substan- 504 
tive with which it agrees in number and case, stands in apposition 
to it. | 

Sometimes (especially in titular, geographical, and other similar 505 
appositions) the substantive and its apposition coalesce almost into 
one complex notion: rov Merayetryi@voc pnvdc, ‘ of the month Meta- 
geitnion.’ On apposition in the case of rivers, cf. 34. 

But the apposition may have a more independent notion than this. 


a) An apposition often contains a judgement or opinion of the speaker ; it may 506 
then usually be resolved by a sentence with 3¢ — éoriv (which is —): ‘H mpe- 
tripa wodtc, 4) KoLv?) KaTAagiy? Toy ‘ENAHywy erir., nostra civitas, com- 
mune Grecorum perfugium = quod est commune Gracorum perfugium. 

6) Sometimes an apposition explains or defines its substantive : = ‘ namely,’ 
‘that is to say.” ‘O Odvarog ruyydva dy dvoty mpayparoty diadvo 
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ric Wuxyic cai rod coparog, ax’ Gdd\nrow, death is the separation of 
two things, [namely] the soul and the body, from cack other (P1.). 

c) An apposition sometimes denotes the purpose that its substantive is to 
serve ; the character in which it appears, &c. ; where we use ‘as,’ ‘for.’ Todc 
gdove paprupac xapixw, I offer my friends as witnesses. “Hesig prot 
Twr nh 0. 

d) An apposition often divides a whole just mentioned into its parts [ Distribu- 
tive or Partitive Apposition]. ’Eay ric dvdpic cipa rpwoy, regarhy 
xpdcwnroy h xetpac-h rddac. 

507 Anadjective may be considered as placed appositively, if it follows its sub- 
stantive, with or without the article repeated. Thus in ‘tke wretched and de- 
pressed man,’ the adjectives are simply attributive ; but in ‘the man, wretched 
and depressed, returned home,’ they are placed appositicel y. 

508 4a) In apposition to a personal pronoun, an adjective usually has 
the article (éya 6 rAsjpwy). 

5) In apposition to a possessive one, the adjective stands in the 
genitive, and is usually translated by an exclamation: as, rapa rou 
duvarivov xaxa, my misfortunes, wretched man that I am! 
The genitive, of course, refers to the person implied by the posses- 
sive pronoun. 


509 a) An object in the acousatire often has an apposition to be resolved by ‘as,’ 
‘for:’ objects in the genitive or dative seldom have, unless the verb is ypio0at 
or ruyxdvey: xpnc8a roig girorc BonBoig, to have helpers in one’s friends ; 
iopwrare rove TpareZouvrioue, drolwy rivwy nuawy Ervxoy, what sort of persons 
they found us(Xen.). MM. 

b) An apposition sometimes characterizes a whole sentence : ‘EXévny erdvw- 
pev, Mevikep ADarny winpay,i.e. our killing Helen will be a bitter sorrow 
to Menelaus. In prose, this sort of apposition is principally a neuter adjective 
or genitire case with the article : as, rd dé peytoroy, ‘ but, the greatest thing of all’ 
= ‘ but the greatest thing of all is, that’ &c. —or; « but, schich i is the greatest thing of 
all,’ &c. Td rob ‘Opnoov = ‘as Homer says ;’ rd Nevouavos,* as is watd, > © as the 
proverb has it.’ 

c) To the partitive or (better) distributive apposition (506, d ) belong pronouns 
and pronominal words that subdivide a whole into its parts: ot péy — ot dé: 
éxarepos: GAor pev — GAros 66, and the like. Atwat ai péy ypnorai eicy, 
al 6 caxai. 


Vocabulary 62. 


510 To dress victuals (dporroeicBar ®. Spor = whatever is eaten with bread). To 
knead (pipe). Bed (eriBac, ortBadoc, n : bed of straw, leaves, &c. oreiBery 
= caleare). I look upon a person to be — (Coxet poi tic elvat —). To take up 
one’s quarters ; to quarter oneself (oxnvovy. oxnyn, abode; tent). To be divided 
into parties (oractatey). To have the command (xpo eordvat : e.g. rov orpared- 
patroc). Enclosed (rept-etpypévoc, perf. partep. pass. of mept-eipyev). Open 
(avamemrapévoc, perf. partcp. pass. of ava-meravvivat). Chase, hunting (Onpa, 
ac, 7: the pl. like cenationes = beasts of chase; game). In the vicinity of (xtpi, 


a Liddell and Scott, and Jacobitz and Seiler, consider éWoroeioOat (Hell. 
7, 2, 22) to mean to cat their Spor. Pape only gives the meaning Of dressing 
their dor ; and I see no reason for thinking that this is not the true interpret- 
ation. 
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acc.). Village (xdun) To abound in provisions (AgGova izuy ra iwerGdua). 
Very fine, splendid (xaycadoc). ‘Hors de combat’ (arépayoc. 4, pay). 


Proper names: EdbPovdidne, ov. ‘Ayviag, ov. Prado.  DSvrAcpayy. 
Hlodipwy. Néwyv. Tdpderc, ewv. KAedvwp. Spvvioxoc. LevOnc. KePpdynoog. 


Exercise 62. 


1. These men, O Clearchus, say some one thing and some an- 511 
other. 2. The Phliasians found the enemy, some bathing, some 
dressing their meat, some kneading (° their bread), and some making 
their beds. 3. Xénias came to Sardis with the (° garrisons he had 
drawn) out of the cities, (° consisting of) four thousand Hoplites. 
4. Phylomaché, the mother of Eubulidés, and Polémon, the father 
of Agnias, were brothers. 5. The common physician (° of all men), 
Time, will heal you. 6. Clearchus he even invited into his 
tent*, as a member-of-the-court », (° since) he (rel.) was one whom 
both he and the rest looked upon to be of the greatest dignity 
among the Greeks‘. 7. Many were hors de combat, the wounded 
and their bearers *, and those who had taken the arms of the latter °. 
8. We hear, that having come! into the city by violence, some of 
you quarter yourselves in the houses, and take from the country & 
whatever you want, without the owners’ consent®, 9. The 
generals were divided into parties ; Cleanor and Phryniscus wishing 
to march to Seuthes—for he persuaded them, and had given the one 
a horse and the other a wife—and Neon to the Chersonese, (° as) 
thinking that if they entered the service of the Lacedzemonians ', he 
should have the command of the whole army. 10. And there were 
in the vicinity of the palace many large villages, abounding in 
provisions; and splendid hunting, partly in enclosed parks and 
partly in the open country. 

8 iow (= within), as we say, ‘to ask a man in.’ b gipBovroc. - © rp0- 
risnOijvat padtora rev ‘EXAqywy. d of gépovrec. e Say: ‘of the 
bearers.’ f wapedOeiy cic —. & rd xwpia, the districts or estates. 
h Say : ‘not persuading ;’ sc. the owners. i Here umd roicg Aaxedatpoviotg 
yiyveocOar = ‘to come under them ; under their influence or command. 


§ 68. Tue Ossective Revarion. 


The object, in its wider grammatical sense, is the notion that more 512 
nearly defines or limits a verb or adjective. Such notions may be 
expressed by the cases of substantives (1) alone or (2) under the 
government of prepositions ; by (3) an infinitive; (4) a participle 
(Cf. § 60], or (5) an adverb. 
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518 The relation between a verb or adjective and its object or objective - 
notion, is called the Objective Combination. 

(1) ExOups rijc cogiac. Tpagw rnv éxcarodny. Evyxopae - 

roic Oeotc. (2) ‘O orparnyce torn mapa re Paceret. 

(3) "ExtOupe ypagecy. (4) Teddy elxov. (5) Kadéc épa- 

Xécayro oi orpariwrat. 


A. “The Genitive. 


514 The Genitive may be called the whence-case. Its primary meaning is that of 
proceeding from. Hence notions of the source or origin from which any thing 
proceeds, is derived, taken, or the like, are placed in the genitive. The use of this 
case is still further extended to denote the person or object that possesses any 
thing (which proceeds, as it were, from his sphere, possessions, or the like), and 
the cause from which any feeling or emotion proceeds. 

515  Genitivus separatious.| Most verbs that express such notions as 
removing, separating, freeing, keeping or warding off, abstaining, 
beginning, loosing, desisting, ceasing, missing, deviating, differing, 
depriving, &c. take a gen. of the object from which (one removes 
any thing, &c.). 

(Transitive verbs denoting such notions take, of course, their immediate 

object in the Accusative.) 

Such verbs are: dx & yes, to be distant (from). admrbyecOai rivog, to 
abstain from any thing, drakdAdrrety, to resoue (from): dwaddar- 
recOai rivog, to depart from @ person; amwadXarrecbas (Pass.) vdcov, to be 
delivered from a disease. dmroore pei v, to deprive (of), dpapravery 
rivéc (ab aliquo aberrare), to miss any thing; ap. dd0v, to miss one’s road. 
Sctagpipesy, to differ (from), to be distinguished (from). watery, to 
make (a man) cease ( from); watveoO at xaxwy, to cease (or obtain rest from) 
misfortunes. op arAXEaOart ric ddEne, to be disappointed of one’s expecta- 
tion. Otbyery, to be distant (from), to be placed at an interval of —. 
etpyety, to exclude (from). ihevOepod », to set free(from). ipnpw- 
0 i » at, to be deprived (of). cwrHety, to prevent (from). Avery, to set 
loose ( from), to set free (from), to free (from). xnpovy “Apyog advdpay, 
to empty Argos of its male population. xwpiflery, to separate ( from). 
WevdecOas, to be bulked or disappointed (of) ; to be deceived (in); e. g. 
éX\ ridoc. 

516 a)" ApxecOal rivoc = to begin (and not to be in the middle or at the end of) an 
action: ody roig Oscig GpyecOas xp) wavric Epyouv: but dpyeyw 
(&&-, dw-, ar- apxev) revd¢ is to begin a thing, with reference to other persons 
who have not yet begun, or have never yet done any thing of the kind : of woAéptoe 
Hptay ddicuy Epywy. — Ol 'AOnvaior cai Aaxedatpdviot Vripkay ric thevOepiac 
andoy Ty ‘E\Add, libertatis auctores fuerunt.— ApyecOat dxé rivog = incipere 
ab aliquo. On aplapevoc dé rivog, cf. Note 87. 

b) The local genitive is principally poetic (@yecOat vynoov, ab insula abducere, 

Soph.) ; but eixecy (wapaywpeiv, iioracOat) ddo¥, cedere vid (for any body, 


rtvi). 


- 


517 The following adjectives govern the (separatice) gen.: ip n poc (ray Zuppa- 
xv, deserted by his allies). yupvdc (drrwy, inermis). Scagopog (rov 
érépov, different from the other). tLevOepoc (gédBov, free from fear). 


§ 63. THE GENITIVE. | 518, 519. 125 
raOapic (ddiciac, unstained by injustice). pdwvoc (cov, bereft of you). 
Sépgpavic (raidwy, bereft of his children). 

So Wirdéc, dAXAdg, aAXoioc, Erepoc, &c.— WAH owparoe 4 Wuyh* ddroidy re 
imcornpnc giro: Erepoe ray viv Syrwy.— ANASrpeoc rij¢ warpidog : mostly dat. 


Vocabulary 63. 


To prevent (ameipyey, c. gen.). To set oneself todo any thing (rdrrayv 518 


éauroy iwi rd wouty tt). To provide (xopiley. répoc). To comprehend (cara- 
pavOdveay*). To be mistaken or deceived as to or with respect to any thing (Wevde- 
oOai rtvoc). Time of the day (dpa, 4). To fall upon (imt-xiwruy ® rivi). A 
night-watch (wucrepty?) gvAany). To be ending (Anyev). To rise (dv-ioracQat). 
To assist a person in recovering his rights (BonOciy rim rd dinata). As far ae (xad’ 
doov). To waste (4vadovyv). The proper season of the year (4b rc Spac ypdvog : 
for any thing, ele re). To forgive (ovyyvepny ixew revi). To remove a man 
Srom his command (ratew riva rng orparnyiac). To choose @ person instead of 
another (av0-a:petcOai*® riva). An escape from any thing (a4xadAayn rivoc),. 
A godsend (Eppacoy : properly, a gain sent by Meroury, ‘Eppync). To be delivered 
from (a4mwadXarrecOai rivoc). To have given up the thoughts of doing any thing 


(ax-eyvwxivat Tov wowely rt). 


Exercise 63. 


1. When old-age already prevented him from actual service’, 519 


whether » on foot or on horseback, but he saw that the state required 
money, if it was to have any allies, he set himself to provide 
this, 2. You have comprehended that Lycurgus, the Lacedemo- 
nian, would not have made Sparta at all different from other states, 
if he had not worked into it, in the highest degree®*, obedi- 
ence‘? to the laws. 3. They were not mistaken as to their time, 
but fell-upon (pres. hist.) the Lacedsemonians and Pellenians when 
the night-watches were already ending. 4. These persons were evi- 
dently ® not deceived in their expectations. 5. It seems to be a dis- 
graceful thing, now that he tells me and requests me to assist him 
in recovering his rights, to allow him, as far as I am able (° to pre- 
vent it), to be deprived of what was given him by Androclides. 
6. The Athenians, thinking that he was wasting the proper season 
of the year for his voyage °, did not forgive him, but, removing him 
from his command, chose (pres. hist.) Iphicrates in his stead. 7. 
If death were an escape from every thing, it would be a godsend to 
the wicked to be delivered, by dying, at once from their body and 
their wickedness, as well as‘ their soul. 8. Those whom the gods 
value most, they remove the soonest % from life. 9. When, at the 
trench, the king did not (° attempt) to prevent the army of Cyrus 
from crossing it, both Cyrus and the rest were of opinion that he 
had given up the thoughts of fighting. 10. Though Agesilaus was 
very desirous to march his army away, for it was the middle of 
winter, yet he nevertheless remained there three days, being not far 
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from the city of Mantinea*. 11. They said that at Sparta, those 
who were in the city when they heard it, all of them, with Agesi- 
laus, the senators, and the Ephori at their head”, shed tears. 12. As 
a general rule, those who are tried last escape; for you hear them 
when you have ceased from() your anger, and now readily accept 
their proofs. 13. The Lacedzmonians resolved to save Athens, 
for the virtues of those men who had been the authors of liberty to 
the whole of Greece. 


® Say: ‘from serving,’ orparevecOat. b cai — rai, lit. ‘ both — and.’ 
C padcora. d Say: ‘to obey.’ e Here wxepizAovug, it being a 
coasting-voyage. f wera, c. gen. & Oarrow = ‘sooner than others.’ 


b Say: ‘of the Mantineans’ (Mavreveic). 


§ 64. Tue Genitive (continued). 


520 Genitivus possessoris or possessivus.| The Genitive often denotes 
the object which in any way possesses another, or from which another 
in any way proceeds. 


521 The verb eva: is construed with the Gen. in various ways: (1) as Gen. 
originis (warpic hv Tocadivoc: 80 yevioOae rivdg pd Yat pac pyTpoc, 
&c.).—2) As a Gen. qualitativus (= it is the part, duty, &c. of —; it belongs 
to, requires, and the like, as in Lat.): dydpdé¢ iarey dyabov, &ec., t ts 
the part of a good man, Ke. olxovdpov ayabod tory ed oixety roy EavTow 
olkoyv, Xen. (Observe that the Infinitive is without the article.)—3) As a 
descriptive Genitive : dardyne peyadne elvas, to require a great outlay. So in 
numerical descriptions, érew (cradiwy, &c.) dare elyac. [The descriptive Gen. 
is not very common except in numerical descriptions,]—4) As possessive Geni- 
tive: elvai reyvoc, alicujus esse ; also in the sense of being devoted to a person’s 
cause, of being his orcature, or his to do what he pleases with. O8 rayriéc 
elyat, not to be a thing that every body can do: éaurow elvat, to be one’s own 
master. (5) As partitive Genitive : slyas rwy pevdvrwy, to be (one) of those who 
remain (lc sometimes expressed). 

The following adjectives govern the possessive genitive : (dtoc ray igeorn- 
nérwy, peculiar to the leaders. tepd¢ rov ‘HXiov, sacred to the Sun. x v- 
psog rootrwy dyabiy, in possession of such blessings. oie etoc Tov weGo- 
pévov, peouliar to him who obeys. 

Korvdc (communis), sometimes gen. (y wédic ardyrwy Trey qwodtrevopivwy 

kon): mostly dat.—Oixetog = conveniens, consentancus takes dat.: also in the 
sense of favorably disposed (towards). 


Vocabulary 64. 


522 Irregular (dracroc,2. a réccuv). Unequal (dviparoc. &: yt 
Regular (reraypétvoc, i.e. ordered, perf. partcp. pass. of rasaeiy). Felig 
(duodavr0c). Prophecy (y pavrich, sc. réxvn, art). Supreme (eben, | 
Agricultural (6 ty ry yewpyig: 80 military, warlike, 6 iv ry rodipw). T: ca 

cS). 4) 






to any body or thing (elvai rtvoc). To be at any body’s mercy (eivai Tt 
manner of fruit-trees (ijpepa divdpa dca tori rpwerd wpaia : i.e. oults roo 
Opp. 





rm 
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wild) trees of all those whoee fruits are edible. ivdpa rotrey or wévrey tea : 
the neut. wpaia from wpaiog, in season = ripe fruits, &c.). To run forward 
(xpo-rpéxey). Step (Biya. Ba, short root of Balveyw). To draw back (dva- 
xaZeo0a). Without-dificulty (ebxeraic). A rush-forward (wpo-d3pouyH. apd 
dpepn, obsol. root borrowed to complete rpixesy). Cart-load (data). 


Exercise 64. 


1. The nature of men is irregular and unequal, and, in each in- 523 
dividual 4, peculiar to him whose nature it is»; but laws are 
public and regular, and the same for all. 2. I deem that I am the 
fellow-servant of the swans, and sacred to Apollo, and (° that I) 
possess (° the gift of) prophecy from my master no less° (° than) 
they. 3. The gods are no less supreme in agricultural than in 
warlike operations. 4. I belong to the state, and to those who 
speak the most-wisely?. 5. Such persons, being always at the 
mercy of those who attack them, have often, from (° being) free, 
become slaves without knowing it“. 6. Whatever you have heard, 
examine again when in the full possession of your judge- 
ment®. 7. Around the temple itself there was planted a grove of 
fruit-trees. 8. Upon this‘ Callimachus devises a stratagem ®. 
He ran-forward two or three steps (acc.) from the tree under 
which he himself was; but when the stones were coming#, drew 
back without difficulty; and at (éxi, g.) each rush-forward, more 
than ten cart-loads of stones were consumed. 9. He who can be 
(° the creature) of another, is a slave by nature. 

® sar’ dydpa: i.e. viritim, man by man. > Say: ‘who has (p) it.’ 
© Say: ‘no worse,’ ob yeipoy. d rd Bidriora Niyey. ¢ Say: ‘ being 


your own (° masters).’ f iyOa oh. & Say: ‘something.’ h To 
come, pépecOas — * to be borne against him.’ 


§ 65. Tue Genitive (continued). 


Genitive Partitive (in the strict sense). 


s 


Genttivus Partitivus.] The partitive genitive denotes something 524 
which is considered as a whole in relation to its parts, one or more 
of which are taken. The partitive genitive is used as in Latin: oi 
gpovepor rwy avOpwrw-y, sensible persons. obdsic 'EXXAHYwy, none 
of the Greeks ; and (with superlatives) 4 peyiorn rév viowy, the 
greatest of diseases. pdvov rev xrnparwy’ ot edppovoivrec rev 
avOowxwy.—roddoi (drAlyo, &c.) roy avOpwrwy: so with demonstra- 
tive and relative pronouns; with 6 pév — 6 dé; rig, ric, Evcot, &c. ; 
with wérepoc, ordrepoc, Exarepoc, Exacroc, &c. and cardinal numerals. 

ci A peculiarity in the Greek use is, that with adjectives denoting magnitude §25 
Ab (word, &e.), or a certain portion (Husouc, half; Notre, reliquus), the adjective 

opp: 
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is often placed in the gender of the gen., where we should expect the neuter 
with rd: 6 fpcovg (3 Aowrdc) rod’ ypévov.—Tovrov si rov xpovov ridy 
wrioroy iddass eidaizwy elvar—This is comparatively rare with other 
adjectives : rij¢ yc 4 dpicrn. (On the partitive gen. with superlatives, see the 
Section on the Comparative and Superiative.) 

a) The neater with ro is, however, found: rd rAticoroy rij¢ yrwunc 
(Th.). 

b) With 6 piv, 6 dé, Bc, Seric, the gen. usually stands either tmmediately 
before these words, or not immediately after them: rdw piv ytyyeokw 0 pe v, 
roy & ob (Pl.). Kr. 

c) The partitive gen. is often used with the neut. of demonstrative pronouns, 
principally when governed by prepositions: cig rovro doedyeiag fray, to 
have arrived at this (or, such) pitch of insolence. 

@d) An adjective is sometimes added appositirely to a substantive which it 
might govern in the partitive gen.: rodc aly parwrove, od¢ card ovr 
etAnge, dxiogake rotvc todXODC (Th). 

¢) The adjective-word will, of course, be in the same gender as the gen., if the 
genitive denotes the whole number as individuals. If the whole be a collective 
substantive, the adjective will agree with the individuals meant: ovrot povor 
rijc pépac iowOncay, hi soli ex tot cohorte salvi evaserunt (Xen.). 


Vocabulary 65. 

526 To arrive at such a degree or height of (sic rovro — idOeiv). Insatiable ambi- 
tion (darAnoria. a: wiy8,a r. of wiprdavat, implere). It is not enough (ovx 
iEapeet, c. dat. persone). Public slave (Onpdciog. Sijpoc). A company of sol- 
diers (Aéxoc, 6). To reach the summit (dvaBiyvat iwi rd dxpoy). By any means 
(xn). To stand one’s ground (péiveyv). Last (redXevratog. redevrhn). Watch 
(pvrancn). In the dark (exoraiog. oxéroc, darkness. It must agree, of course, 
with the person who does the action én the dark). To pass through (0:-EpyecOat, 
ace.). At the break of day (dpa ry npipg). Inferior deities (Saipovec). Of 
various kinds (xavrodamoi). I suppose (ola). To be formed (yiyverGar). 
The opposite party (oi Erepor). On a footing of equality (i& tcov). State offices 
(apxai). To be the slave of any thing (frrev eipi revoc. frrwy = minor). 
Sensual pleasures (ai dud row owparog néovai). To have no share in any thing 
(dporpoy elvai rivoc). Never w hear any thing (dynxooy elvai revoc). Abuse 
(Aotdopia). To cut tu pieces (ix-ndwrev). To execute (aro-cparrey). 


Ezercise 65. 


527 1. The Lacedzmonians arrived at such a degree of insatiable 
ambition, that it was not enough for them to possess the command 
by land. 2. Stasippus was not of a character to like putting many 
of the citizens to death. 3. Some (° particulars) you insert, others 
you erase, and have arrived at such a height of insolence, that you 
imagine the affairs of the state to be your own property, though (p) 
yourself are (° but) a public (°slave). 4. If(° but) one of the com- 
panies should be able to reach the summit by any means, not one of 
our enemies will stand his ground * any longer. 5. When ® it was 
about the last watch, and there remained but just night enough ® to 
allow of their passing through‘¢ the plain in the dark, 
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then they rose up (p), and commencing their march at the word of 
command 4, reach the mountain at the break of day. 6. The in- 
ferior deities are many, and of various kinds; and one of these is 
Love. 7. A democracy, I suppose, is formed “ when the poor, 
having conquered, have put some of the opposite * (°party) to death, 
and banished others, and granted to the rest a share of the govern- 
ment® and state-offices, on a footing of equality. 8. A man who 
is the slave of sensual pleasures, has no part or lot whatever‘ in 
any virtue. 9. How can he be a god, who has no share in honor- 
able and good (° qualities)? 10. Absolute-princes © never hear 
abuse, which is of all things the most painful to listen 
to, 11. When the infantry arrived, they cut-to-pieces those also 
(° who were) upon the hill; and some of them they slew, others 
they took alive tothe amount of nearly! two-hundred, 
and all of them who were foreigners, they sold; all who were exiles, 
they executed. 

& yvixa is the most common adverb of time when time of the day is signified. 
‘Then,’ as correlative to nvica, is rnvimavra. b ric vuerdg dcor. 

¢ Simply dcow... dteAOeiv. ard wapayybrAoewe wopevecAar. mwapdyysd- 
oi¢ = the word of command as passed from man to man. ¢ Here roXirrela, 


citizenship. f Use the adv. wauxayv = omnino. 8 ol répavvos. 
h yaXexwraroy axpdapa. i éyydg, c. gen. 


§ 66. Tue PartirivE GENITIVE (continued).. 


The partitive gen. also follows various verbs, to express that the 
action denoted by the verb extends to only a part of the whole 
notion expressed by the genitive. Such are verbs of participating, 
communicating, &c., and all that denote having or taking any share 
or part in an action: ray ripey ob peréxet, honorum particeps non est. 

a) Atcadcdévat roy epedy roig Oepamevraic, to distribute the (= some of 

the) flesh amongst the serrants. corvwvety rovuwy, to share dangers (with 
any body, revi). péreori pot rovrwy, I have a share (or interest) in these 
things. peradsddvac cirwy roig dovA0X¢, to give one’s slaves (their 
share of) food. (So diddvat, rpocdWddvat, &c., revde, in the sense of giving 
some ofit.) perarkapBavecy matdeiag, to receive (a share of) in- 
struction (also figuratively, of taking a partin). curtrAapPaverOack 
Tov rototrov, to assist in bringing about this kind of thing. avridkapBa- 
veoOat rv mpayparwy, rebus incumbere. cuvaipecOact rovde 
rou xtvdbyvou, to take part in this danger. The adjective péroyog ( partaking 
in, possessing a share of ) belongs here ; e.g. pi TOX OC codgiac. 

b) So the Genitive, to denote some of a quantity, or some of several objects, may 

follow verbs of any kind, where ri, rivdg (not riva, sing. Kr.) may be 


k For the compounds of AauBavery, when the Inf. \azGaveev is set down, the 
Aor. is 2AaBov : when AapBdveoOat (Mid.), it is XaBopny. For both, the Fut. 
is AnWopa. . 

K 
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supposed understood : AaBeiy ray ippwpivwy txmwy, to take some of the 
strong horses: rijc yijc trepov, they wasted their territory (i.e. a portion 
of it). 

c) Verbs of eating and drinking govern the Genitive in the sense of taking 
some of the article of food specified: rivey oi »ov, to drink some wine ; 
wivey olvoy, to drink wine (not water or some other liquid) ; tcdiew 
epewy, to eat some flesh ; to@iery xpéa, to live on animal food. So ré covey 
wtety, to drink the hemlock (i.e. the cup of it which a condemned person 
was to drink off ). . 

529 But such verbs as peréxey, peradiddvar, peradap/avery, take the 
acc., when the person or object spoken of comes into the full posses- 
ston of something which is one of many ; i. e. a part or some parts 
of a whole: ovroc obdepiay Wijpory perédaBe, this person did not 
receive a single vote. 


(Mépoc, part, is often expressed : brwe mXeiordy cov pipoc peOéouer, 
Xen. El pr) peradrdBo rd wiprrovy pipog rév Wngwy.) 


Vocabulary 66. 

530 Strong, powerful (Gvvardéc). Share (pépoc). Justly-due (dicatoc). To be out 
of heart (aOu' pwc Exe). Relation (6udyovog. opod’ yev, yor, roots of words 
relating to birth or production). To be poor (wivecOar). To retire (dx-tpyecOar®*), 
The Arcadian confederacy (rd ’Apradtxdv). To set frre to (ép-mipmpgy, Xen. 
Poly.; the usual form is wympavat ®). 

Proper names: Herwans, ‘Hpateic. “Aytc, “Aytdog. 
(Eng.) Having had any thing adjudged to me. 
(Greek) Having been sentenced to have any (xpiOeic Execy re). 


Exercise 66. 

531 1. They send-for as many of the cities® as desired to participate 
in the peace which the king had sent. 2. This I well know, that 
if those who are strong apply themselves to the war® with vigour, I 
shall obtain such a share of some advantage as may be justly-due to 
me; (3) but if the cowardly do nothing, and the brave and strong 
are out of heart, I fear that I shall have my share in something else 
(° rather) than advantage, (° and) more than I like. 4. The Argives 
were placed in the most favorable situation in all 
respects’, since they had not taken a part (p) in the war against 
Athens, 5. Agesilaus having had the whole property of Agis 
adjudged to him by the state, gave the half of it to his relations by '° 
the mother’s side, because he saw that they were poor. 6. The 
Arcadians, when Agesilaus had retired and they learnt that his 
army was disbanded, march against the Hereeans, both because they 
had not chosen to take part in the Arcadian confederacy, and because 
they had invaded Arcadia with the Lacedzemonians: and having 
‘ntered their territory, they proceeded to set fire to their houses, 
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and cut down their trees. - 7. He dismisses (° some) of the captives. 
8. He took (°a part) of the Persian army. 
8 Say: ‘they send-for the cities, as many as...’ Desired in Opt., as belong- 
ing to the orat. obliqua, being a part of the message. b Here rd wpaypara. 
© dotcra Ecxoy Toig xaoty. d Say: ‘the Attic war’ (’Arrexdc). 


§ 67.. Tue PartitivE Genitive (continued). 


The immediate objects of the senses (except sight), and, generally, 
of any perception, whether corporeal or mental, stand in the genitive. 
So also does the object, the smell of which is emitted: rv papripwy 
axnxéare, testes audivistis: xveiv tpayou, hircum olere. 


a) “Awrec@ac vexpov, to touch acorpss. ExrecBat rolrdwyv xpaypd- 
Twy, multas res attingere (fig.). Ory yavecy ric cegarijc, to touch the 
head. Wavety rev rpatewy, res attingere. AapBdaveacOas (ef. 
note *, p. 129) row wrég pov, to take hold of my ear. Also with ace. of the 
person, and Gen. of that by which he is seized : AaBioba rjc THN ¢ 
roy ‘Opdyrny, to take hold of Orontes by his girdle (Xen.). we pe- 
éxeocOai rivoc, cupide aliquid complecti (Hdt.). éiwitdapBa- 
veo@Oar mpogdorog (Hat.), to catch hold of a pretet. yetecOar irev- 
Oepiac, to taste liberty®. d0g¢paivea@Oar rey capndrwy, to smell the 
camels. cuveésvas dd\Anrwy», to understand one another. alcOdvecOar 
Tic Kpavyijc, to become aware of the clamour. 5G ety cpopiwy, to smell of 
onions. woooBarXe cy pbpou, to emit a scent of perfume. 


er 


32 


a) This may be considered a partitive Genitive ; since the touch, taste, and 538 


smell are exerted on but a part of the object ; and even the hearing does not take 
in the whole sound made. 


6) With verbs of hearing, the Gen. of the thing is not common: dcotey 
Abpac, cadmtyyoc, &e.—(c) The person after dxotey, dxpoadoOa is generally in 
the Gen.; but the Genitive after these verbs may also denote (1) the person ex 
quo, and (2) the person or thing de quo: dcovey abrov raira, to hear this from 
him ; warpé¢ dxotoac, quum de patre aliquid audivisset : trb@ovro rig TMbXov 
kareAnppévnc, aliquid de capta Pylo audierunt.—(d) ‘Axobey (xAvay, poet.) in 
the sense of listening to (a prayer), and dcovey, dxpoadoVat, to listen to = to obey, 
also take the Gen.: Baotdiwe drodvey, dxpoaoOa, regi audientem dicto esse. 
So cAddey (poet.): cdtey ry bv ride.—Sometimes the opposite notion ay- 
neovorety (not to listen to =) to disobey, takes the Gen. : avncovoreivy ray vépwy, 
legibus non parere (Th.).—e) TWuv@avec@ai rivog (rt) = to enquire (about any 
thing) from any body ; or to learn by enquiry: oddcig mapecriy, Brov weve 6- 
peOa race xrpdypara (Aristoph.) : hence Aor. irvOduny = I learnt by en- 
quiry ; I heard, or was informed. 


Vocabulary 67. 


Birds of prey (ot yapWwvuyo, Aristot.; more commonly yapWwruyec : lit. 534 


‘having crooked talons.’ yapbdg, crooked ; bvvt, talon). To speak against a pro- 
posal (dyre-Aéyety). To endure (av-éxecOar*). To pass a vote (WnpitecBat). 





e Tedecy = gustandum prebere: rivd tivog (also rivd tt). So éorigy riva 
Aéywr, to give a man a feast of words (arguments) ; mostly dat. 
K 2 
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With all the forces of the state (xavénpel. wa. Sipoc, people). The prisoners 
(of ddeaxdpevos : i.e. ‘ those who are taken’). Togo round (xepi-ivat). I hare 
fallen into any body’s hands (vzoyeipié¢g eipi reve). Frareller (d8orxdpog, 4. 
d06¢° r. of xopevecOar, to go). Incense (Ovpiapa, ré, mostly in pl.). Hircum 
olere (ypdoov Sfey, Arist.). Offensire in smell; il-smelling (Svowdne. dic, 
ill ; 68, root of dfev). Unguent ; perfumed oil (pipov). To throw in (tu-Bad- 
Aa). To taste (yevecOas. yedery = gustandum prebere). A flavour ; a sauce 
(xvpo¢ : properly, juice of any kind). To puf'up (ava-gvogy). To be beyond 
measure fond of any body (vmep-pidsiv reva). 


Exercise 67. 


585 1. Birds of prey feed upon® both all other animals that® they 
master, and even (° upon other) birds. 2. After this the Athenians 
deliberated ; and they did not endure (° even) to listen™ to those 
who spoke-against (° the proposal), but passed-a-vote to assist with- 
all-the-forces-of-the-state, and chose Iphicrates general. 3. They 
heard from the prisoners, that if they crossed the Carduchian moun- 
tains, they would, if they liked, cross the sources of the Tigris; or, if 
they did not like, march-round (°them). 4. If I fall into the hands 
of the Lacedzemonians, I shall certainly be put to death by Thibron. 
5. He said (pres. hist.) that he had heard from Polynicus, that if 
he fell into the hands of the Lacedzemonians, he would certainly be 
put to death by Thibron. 6. Enquire for the man from all travel- 
lers. 7. No man ever perceived any smell from any of these things. 
8. Why are men ‘ qut hircum olent,’ more offensive, when they anoint 
themselves with perfumed-oil? 9. Even if we were in the water, 
we should perceive what was sweet, if it were thrown-into it (p). 
10. When a man, after trying’ a strong sauce, tastes another, the 
tongue does not judge of it properly®. 11. The Arcadians, 
on hearing this, were puffed up, and were beyond measure fond of 
Lycomédes, and thought no body a man but him; so that they used 
to choose for their magistrates any persons whom he’ told them (° to 
choose). 12. Some (°of these things) you see with your own 
eyes‘, and some you hear from various other persons. 13. I seem 
to myself to hear a voice. 


&® Here &zreo@a (literally, to touch). b rpoyevpariZeyv = ‘ to taste 
previously.’ © Say: ‘does not perceive (°it).’ d Say: ‘yourselves.’ 


§ 68. Tue PartitivE GENITIVE (continued). 


536 As verbs of touching govern the genitive (532), so also do verbs 
of adhering, of being close or next to, of obtaining, enjoying, 
nd the like; together with those that signify, not actually touch- 
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tng, but endeavouring to touch ; 1. e. to aim at, to lay claim to, &c. : 
avréxec0at rjc aperic, adh@rere virtutt. 
‘Pirrey, dtoreday, deovriZeay, ke. revde¢ (poetice). 

a) "ExeeGat, c. gen. = to be next (close, contiguous) to: to keep hold of ; to 
cling to (propr. and fig.). ExeocOae rij¢ abrig yvepne, to cling to the 
same opinion; THC ipvne, to border on the lake. ixeoOar rvirwy, his afinia 
esse; cum his conjuncta esse. 

b) rvyxavecy™ ruyeiy dkieratvorarne redevrijc, to meet with a most honor- 
able death. (rvyeiv, to hit a mark [opp. dpapreiy] ; to obtain, &c.) 
Aayxavecy®* revdc, sortiri aliquid (but mostly rt). Eger vetoOae 
(assequi) rov peyiPovg rev xpaypdrwy, to come up to the greatness of the 
actions. KeAnpovopety ric vuerépag JdEN¢, to inherit your glory. robry 
obdeuiac aperng TpOoaNHKEt, this man has no part in any tirtue. dy rs- 
woretoOar rey xpnudrwy, to lay claim to some of the money. 

¢) dwoXavety rwy tne apernc xaprwy, to enjoy the fruits of virtue. per a- 
worvetoOat rye dyxtvoiag, solertiam sibi vindicare. 

(Here, too, may be placed zreipao@ai rivoc, to make trial of a peraon or thing ; 

to put a thing to the proof, &c.) 

The transitive verbs NiacecOat, icerevery, &c., may take a Gen. in the sense of 
supplicare per aligquem (to implore or adjure any body bya person or thing): 
this arose from the supplicant’s touching the knee, &c., or the image of a deity ; 
and may therefore be referred to 532. 


The construction with the genitive was also extended from verbs 537 
denoting the endeavour to touch (that is, an aim), to verbs that 
denote a mental desire to obtain an object: such as dpéyecBa, to 
aim at or desire. 


PAccecOat Aiytrrov, to covet Egypt. tpiecOas rov dpicrov, to desire 
what is best. croxalec@Bar rov ndéog, to aim at what is pleasurable. 


(Other verbs of desiring and longing for are placed under the genitivus cause, 

551.) 
Vocabulary 68. 

Acquainted with (Eumeipoc. iy weipa, attempt). Having two doors (apgpidvpoc. 538 
apgi: Oipa). A knocker (powrpoy: probably a large ring, which served both 
for a handle and a knocker). _ Any one is of a character to do so and 80 (olég tore 
wovety Tt = is such as to do it). The crews (ol mAéovreg = navigantes). To be 
wrecked (vavayeiy. vaic, ship; ay, r. of dyvivat, frangere). The nest day (rg 
vorepaig). To put troops in position (dta-rarrety. Mid. = to put themselves in 
position). To fill (iu-ryswAadva. wzipwrdnue*). To give-way (éy-«Aivery = in- 
clinare). 

Exercise 68. 

1. I was™ acquainted with the house, and knew that it had two 589 
doors. 2. When they entered, she kept-hold of the knocker till her 
husband was dead. 3. The Persian laws make it their object *, that 
the citizens may not be of a character to desire” (°to perform) any 
base action. 4. Agesilaus became king‘ when he was still young(p). 

5. The crews, fearing that they should be wrecked, cannot, for” 


(° very) fear, either take 4 any food or get any sleep. 6. The many 
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covet gain more than honour. 7. Are not those sordidly-avaricious 
who covet gain more than honour? 8. The Lacedzmonians, con- 
fiding in Brasidas, laid claim to the city. 9. The Lacedzmonians 
would not lay claim to the city, if they did not confide in Brasidas. 
10. It is fit that those who claim a share* in education, should be 
imitators of the good. 11. On the next day, both the Thebans and 
their allies, having put themselves in position, and filled the plain as 
far as the sea, and as far as the hills contiguous to the city, destroyed 
every thing useful that there was in the plain. 12. When the 
cavalry fled, the infantry also that was next to them, gave way, and 
the whole army would probably™ have been defeated, if Derdas, 
with (p) his own cavalry, had not quickly ridden up to the gates of 
Olynthus‘. 13. I assert that this kind of thing is base, because it 
aims at the pleasant apart from§& what is most excellent. 


® imipideoOat. . >» égiecBat. © ruyxdvew ric Bacisiac. 
d Nayxavery, (once) both for taking food and getting sleep. © perarotiobat. 
f Say: ‘of the Olynthians.’ & dvev (gen.) = without. h rd BéArtoroy. 


§ 69. Tue GENITIVE (continued). 


540 Verbs of remembering and forgetting usually take the genitive ; 
less commonly the accusative, principally of a thing: pépvynpas 
Tijg Kowrig TUXNS, Communts omnium sortis non sum immemor. 


Mynpov every rac rereurnc, to remember the end. EriradicOar éav- 
row, to forget oneself. Avapipyvnoxopas iuavrov, I remember (recog- 
nize) mysdf. dpynpovety rev ayabdy, to forget the good. advapi- 
pyvnonecy pe Topyiov, to bring Gorgias to my recollection. 

But also rd abrd pepvicba dpa ral &e.; rove Adyouc (rd AeyGivra) 

pépynpat.—ava-(vro-)uipynokey riva Tivog or rt: dvapynow dpac rove xiv- 
Ovvoug or THY KivdvywY. 


541  Genitivus copie vel inopie.] Verbs and adjectives of filling, 
abounding, wanting, &c., govern the genitive : 6 pndev adc ovderdc 
Oetrac rvépov, nulld tlli lege opus est, qui nihil facit injuste. 

Act pot owrijpoc, I need a saviour. SetoOar dwayne, to need instruction. 
am opety ovderdg, to lack nothing. omavilery yonparwyr, to be in want 
of money. evmropety ric rpodig, to have plenty of pasture. nrevoty 
rovrwy tHy Wuxny, to empty the soul of these things. wrXnpody npac 
olxecérnroc, to full us with intimate affection. mXynpotaOat gdPou, to be 
filled with terrour. y&percy adunparwy, to be burdened with unjust deeds. 
Evdenc rokordy, deficient in archers. ihrXriwne rig axptBeiac, deficient 
in accuracy. kevoc émiornpne, void of science. pearog xaxwv, full of 
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evils. zAnone Onpiwy, full of beasts (or, of game). wrXéwe ANON, full 
of forgetfulness. xévne xpnpdrwy, poor in property. wrobatog xpv- 
Siou, rich in gold. 


Vocabulary 69. 


Gymnastic school ; exercising ground (yupvdowwv. yupydc, naked). To exer- 542 
cise; to practise (yupvdtecOa). Course = race-course (ixmd-dpopog, 5). To 
shoot at a mark (iévat Exit oréyov). Lofty-spirit (g¢pdynya, 76). To suffer 
punishment (Sicny d:ddvat = dare ponas). To pardon ; to forgive (ovyyvwpny 
éxecv). With regard to (xepi, acc.). Driver (nvioxyoc. svia, rein; Exetv, to 
have). To be borne-along (gipecOar *). To step aside (b1-ioracOat, dia-orijvat). 
District (xwpiov). Ground = space (xdpoc). Fowling (rd dpxOebay or dpve- 
Getoar). Beasts of burden (vxoliyor. wd: Luydy, yoke). Festival (éoprn). 


Exercise 69. 


1. Understand well, O allies *, that I will never forget you, but 543 
will come-here again to do ( p) what you require. 2. At last *’ the 
Lacedzmonians said, that they wanted soldiers of this-kind. 3. After 
this, one might see the exercising-ground filled with men practising, 
and the course with horsemen exercising ; and the spearmen and 
archers shooting at the mark. 4. He also filled their minds with 
lofty-spirit, that they might be a match for any soldiers 
they might have" to fight against‘. 5. When we see the 
authors of our evils suffering punishment, remembering what was 
then done with regard to you, we forgive (° you). 6. The carriages 
were borne-along, without ° their drivers, some through the enemies 
themselves, and some through the Greeks; and they, when they 
saw them coming’, stept aside. 7. He came (p) and said, that 
there was a district full of much wealth. 8. There is, moreover, 
on the sacred ground both a meadow, and groves, and mountains 
covered with (say : ‘ full of’) trees, sufficient to support both pigs, 
and goats, and sheep, and oxen, and horses, so that even the beasts 
of those who come to the festival may fare-sumptuously. 9. There 
flowed-round (° it) a river full of all manner of fish ; and there were 
also numerous birds for those who understood fowling. 10. The 


_(° deputies) from the cities said, that they were not sent to swear (p), 


but to hear (° proposals) ; and told them, if they required any oaths, 
to send (° embassies) to the cities. 

a Say: ‘might be equal (ixavot) to fight against whomsoever it behoved 
them’ (cet). > Say: ‘empty of their drivers.’ ¢ * To see (° them) coming,’ 
mpo-wWeiv. 
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§ 70. THe Genitive (continued ). 


Construction of dei, xpn. 


544 = The constructions of 7, yon, are : (a) dei pot [dativus commodi] rivog and 
(poet.) deZ pé (and xp») pi) revog, mihi opus est aliqué re; det pe, ypn pe xoseiy 
(seld. det ot woteiv), me facere opus est.—Hence (6) ovdéy dei (= nihil opus 
est) revog : wodAov déw (I want much of =), I am far from — ; ddj{iyou (od woA- 
ov) déiw (I want but little of =), I am not far from —; I almost ; rocovrov 
(also rocovroy) déw, I am so far from —; all with Infin.: woAAod detc 
ravra ayvotiv, you are far from being ignorant of these things. These forms are 
also used tmpersonally ; but less commonly so, when the subject is a person. 
(c) By the omission of dei, the genitives é6Aiyou, picpov alone are used adverbi- 
ully: = pane, propemidum. (d) They are also used adverbially in the Infinitive, 
where ware (= so as to) may be supposed understood : ty’ eidjre TOAAOD 
Sety Gov oyra, that you may know him to be far from being worthy. (e) The 
form évd¢ déiwy, ‘ wanting one’ (for which the gen. absol. vd déevrog is only used 
by later writers), is commonly used in the statement of numbers, when the unit’s 
place is ninz: rpidxovra irn évog déovra, twenty-nine years: rpidxooroy Ero¢ 
évdc déov. So sometimes for numbers that want more than one of being multi- 
ples of ten: Gvoiy déovreg wevryjxovra dydpec, forty-eight men. dxrw (gen.) 
azovtovrec rptaxcocor (Th.). 

"OX iy ou déw Saxpvoat, I could almost cry ; or, am near crying. dbXiyou 
Sety iddxpvoa, I was near crying, bXiyou wayrec, nearly all (deity 
omitted). rovro yap roAXAod deity eixos tig av, for aman would not 
assert that, far from it. dvoty déovreg (-ctcat, -ovra) eixoor, eighteen. 


Vocabulary 70. 

545 To choose, as member of a body (ovA-Aéyev, Aor. 2. pass.). To be or feel 
grateful to any body (xapry éxetv revi, gratiam habere alicui). Trial (aywy, 
ay@voc, 0, g.t. for ‘ contest’). To be engaged hand to hand with any body (é» 
xepol rivwy elvac or yiyvecOar). Allied (Evppayig, -idocg, fem. adj.). There 
(aro). Conflagration (wip, rd). To be unsuccessful or unfortunate (driyety. 
a royn). Every year (xa’ txacroy imavréyv). To think well; to do any thing 
(a&coby rout re). 

Proper names : II\arateic. “Axcapydvec. ‘Apystot. Znordc. 


Exercise 70. 


546 1. So far was I from being (° one) of the four-hundred, that I 
was not even chosen (° one) of the three-thousand. 2. I (° am) 
almost (° inclined), O council, to feel grateful to my accuser for” 
having got-up * this trial for me: for whereas before I had ( p) no 
pretext for’ giving an account of my life, I have now received one 
by his means”. 38. He who is to be happy ° will require good 
friends. 4. When the Acarnanians were now almost engaged hand 
to hand with the Lacedzemonian hoplites, they gave way, and there 
fell on (vy) that day about’ three hundred of them. 5. The first 
ank consisted of four hundred and forty-nine men. .6, The 
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ships of the allied (° states) that were there present, were three hun- 
dred and ninety-nine. 7. The Athenians, who were at Sestos with 
eighteen ships, observed (pres. hist.) that many watch-fires had ap- 
peared suddenly in the enemy’s (°territory). 8. The conflagration 
was a great one, and very nearly indeed destroyed the Plateeans, 
after they had escaped (p) every thing else. 9. The Argives are 
so unfortunate in their warlike operations®, that they allow ‘ 
their territory to be laid-waste £ and ravaged almost every year. 
10. The orators in your country® pass new laws! almost every 
monthJ. 11. I am so far from desiring the property of others, 
that I did not think-well to receive the country that was offered (p) 
(°to me). 

® rapaccevatey. b gid rovroy. ¢ © Fle who is to be happy’ is usually 
O pid\Awy evoatpovety (-noey) ; but sometimes (as here) 6 eddatpovnowy only. 

d Say: ‘ were.’ © rd wepi roy wodspoy. f wept-opgy = to look on 
and see. & ripvecy, i. e. cut down the crops, trees, &c. bh sap’ upiv. 


i vopobereiy, i. e. legislate. J d001 pijvec, i. e. ‘as many months as there 
are.’ 


§ 71. Tue GENITIVE (continued). 


Genitivus temporis.} The time when or within which a thing is 
done, is put in the genitive. 

(‘The time is considered as a period of which the event occupies a part.) 

When?] “AvOn Oad\rAn rov ~apog. So indefinitely: ODipouc, yewpovoc, 
1 MEpaC, greroc : or definitely ; rov avrow Oépoug, in the course of the same summer: 
Tic abryc mpépac, &c.— Within what time k?] Of the time within which any thing 
will happen, or has not happened : Tatra é6Xiyou x povovw Eora redevpeva 
(Hdt.). Baoweds ob paytirac dixa ypepwry (Xen.). TLoAAw@y tray 
"AyaOwy ivOade ob tmidednuneer (Pl.). LorAXA ov ypepwy ov peuerirneca, 
I have not practised for many days. 


Qn 


“I 


Genitivus materie.| The genitive sometimes denotes the material 548 


of which a thing is made: as, épypa AL Owy werounpévory, vallum 
ex lapidibus factum. So xadcov woeiv mt, ex @re facere 
aliquid ; ddd¢ éorpwyévn ALOov, via lapidibus strata; elvac ALBov 
Eearov, to be of hewn stone. 





Vocabulary 71. 


Wood-pigeon (¢drra, 7). Common pigeon (meptorepa, 4). Turtle-dove (rpv- 549 


yv, rpvydvog, 9). An expedition (imt-orpareia). To be in full ear (acpatey. 


k Prepositions are often used to define this relation more exactly: é« woAAov 
xedvou, ag’ éoxipac, éri Kupou (Cyri etate), dtd woddov xpdvov, évrdg or Eow 
mWodAov xpdvov. 
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dep, point = point of perfection). To plead want of leisure (4cyoNay rpogaci- 
ZecOat). Toanseer a call (vx-axovuyv). At a slow pace (Bddny. Ba, short 
root of Baivey, &c.). Out = out of doors (EvdoGev: i.e. from within). To forbid 
(ax-ayopedecy, dat.). Disaster (cvpgpopd. ob, pipe). Adversary (dvrimaXoc, 
0. dyri’ wad\n = lucta). A long time (wodtc xypdvoc). To quit (ix-Aciway). 
To fine (dwe-Znpoty. était Tnpia, mulcta). A stater (crarnp, orarnpog, 6). 


Proper names : Borriaiot. Atvxrpa, td. Teyéa, 1. Mayreveic. 


Exercise 71. 


550 1. The wood-pigeon and common pigeon are always seen; but 
the turtle-dove, only in the summer: for in the winter it disappears. 
2. In the same summer and at the same time as® the expe- 
dition against‘ Plataea, the corn being in full ear, the Athenians, 
with two thousand hoplites of their own citizens, and two 
hundred horse, marched against the Bottizans. 3. Whenever I 
called him, whether by night or by day, he never pleaded want of 
leisure, nor answered my call at a slow pace, but always running. 
4. I forbid you to stir ™ out. 5. When, after the disaster at Leuctra 
had occurred(p), their adversaries, with the Mantineans, were 
putting his friends and guests to death® in Tegea, he marched 
(against them; pres. hist.) with only the Lacedzmonian force, 
when many thought(p) that the Lacedzemonians would not even 
march out of their own (°territory) for a long time. 6. If any 
of the states shall quit the (° confederate) army, the Lacedzemonians 
shall be authorized to fine them a stater a day (39) for each man. 
7. They said that if any of the states should quit the (° confederate) 
army, the Lacedzemonians should be authorized to fine them q stater® 
a day for” each man. 8. I do not forbid™ you( pl.) to march out of 
your own territory. 9. He forbids” his soldiers to stir till some 
one of his men has been wounded. 


® dpa (dat.). b Say: ‘of themselves.’ © To put to death: here 
carakaivecy, in the sense of caraxreivety, rare, except in aor. 2. d Dative. 


§ 72. Tue GENITIVE (continued). 


551 Genitivus caus@ sive occasicnis.| The genitive of cause denotes 
the object which causes or excites desire, care, grief, anger, pity, sur- 
prise, &c. 

a) ’Er.Ou pety eionvng, to desire peace. tvOupetabat row cupgiporros, 
to have regard to the expedient: but tvOupetoOai rt = to consider wt. ipgy 
gpovnoewc, to love good sense. Sepyy EdevOepiac, to thirst after freedom. 


wetyvyy rov éraivou, to hunger after praise. 
b) a peXeiv rev aceBovvrwy, to disregard those who act with impiety. & a 1- 
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pereto Bac dperiic, to pay attention to (cultivate) virtue. earagpovety 
Téy mpooreraypéivwy, to despise orders. cnteaOase rij¢ woidewe, to be 
anxious for the state. pirXec poi rivog (aliquid mihi cure est), I am anzious 
about any thing. perapéirXee Twhpig ric ddov, Gobryas regrets his jour- 
ney [or, repents of having taken the journey). drXtywpety ray gilwy, to 
care little for his friends. geideaQai rivoc, to spare any body or any 
thing. geid. xvdivou, to draw back from danger. 

c) Xeety revd rivog, to pity a man for any thing. olxreipery tid rij¢ 
Gyay xyarexryc vdcov, to pity a man on the ground of his exceedingly severe 
disease. wev@irae Execw rov adergod reOvnedbrog, to be grieved at the 
death of his brother. 

d)épyilecOai rem ray adtenparwy, to be angry with a man on account of 
his unjust acts. 

ce) pOoveEty rim rHc codiac, to envy a man his wisdom. 

f) SnXowy riya rov wrovrov, to envy a man his wealth (think him happy on 
account of it), evdacporviZercy éavrdy rig peraBodrgre, to think him- 
self fortunate in the change ; to congratulate himself on the change. 

g) cbSaipwy rov rpdwrov, happy in his disposition. imtpera¢ ocpicpoyr, 
attending to small things. de1)¢ opixpwy, disregarding small things. 

k) Oavpdlw (admiror, miror), and nearly so dyapat, has these constructions : 
(1) Gavpatw rivd or rt; also revi, at any thing. (2) Oauvpalw Swxpdrove 
rhy codiay. (3) Oavpdtw Lwxparn ric cogiac. (4) Oavpalw Xwxpdrove ric 
aogiag [also (5) Zwxparn ivi ry cogig].—Oavydlw revdc = I am surprised 
at (with blame) ; mostly followed by a clause with éri: e.g. Oavpalw rev orpa- 
tyyov, Sre ob wepeyrat KrX. 


The genitive sometimes denotes the person in whom we see some- 552 
thing that we praise, blame, wonder at, &c.: Eywye padtora é0av- 
paca atrov rovro, w¢ —, equidem in eo hoc sum precipue admi- 
ratus, quod —. To [padv cat péddov, 6 pépgpovract padora 
pov, py aicxuvecte. "Eyw cai rovro éxatye ’Aynaotraov, 

TO TPOPTO apeokery Toic“EAAnow VarEeprdety rhy Bactrtéwe Leviar, 
Topyéov padtora ravra a@yapat. ~°O Bavydlw rod 
Eraipov, roceéorly, TlokAa‘Opunpov éxacvoipey. 


Vocabulary 72. 


To take bad care of any thing (raxwic triedeicOai rivoc). Of one’s own 553 
(oixstoc). To mean (Aéyery). Meat and drink (cira cai word. airog has 
heteroclite pl. otra. wordy, a drinkable). To imagine (vopifev). To pase one’s 
accounts; of a magistrate in a republic (ed@dvag dtddvat). To be in office, to hold 
office (Gpxev). I have a right todo any thing (é€eari por wroteiy re). Disposition ; 
of property (d:aBearg, ewe, 7. ded’ Oe, short r. of reOévat). To make a (testa- 
mentary) disposition (dta-ridec@ar). To be deranged (wapa-votiv). To send am- 
bassadors or embassies (axpecBevecOar). To speak against (advr-ecmeiv, dat.). To 
recewwe back (xara-d&yecOa, the verbum proprium of receiving back exiles: so 
cart-erGeiv, to return from exile; wat-ayety, to restore an exile). On account of 
(did, ace.). Tobe dl (edpvev* =Jlaborare). To get well (bytaivery. vyinc). 
To want ( for) any thing (évdene eiui rivoc). To be concealed (AavOdvey *). 
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Exercise 72. 

554 1. The more* these persons sow, the more will they desire 
peace. 2. (° Men) do not entrust horses of their own to those who 
have taken” (p) bad care of other men’s horses. 3. This my brother, 
he said, meaning me, will take care both of your (° interests) and 
mine, if you choose to adopt him. 4. It is a pleasant thing to me 
to spare your property ; for I already look upon you as friends: but 
from the Indian I would gladly accept something, if he would give 
(°it). 5. If you either care for yourself or long-for your country, 
you must lead (v. adj.) us against‘ the men. 6. Now then», said 
they, the man will show whether he really cares for the Thebans, as 
he is said (°to do). 7. Some natures hunger after praise no less 
than others after meat and drink. 8. You imagine that you alone 
have a right to be in office (° for) a long time (acc.), and neither to 
pass your accounts, nor obey the decrees (° of the assembly), nor 
regard the laws. 9. How could he disregard the disposition of the 
deceased (° person), which he had made when he was not either 
deranged or persuaded by his wife? 10. When the enemy, desiring 
peace, sent embassies, Agesilaus spoke-against the peace, till he had 
forced the cities to receive-back those Corinthians° and Thebans 
who had been banished on account of the Lacedzemonians. 11. Your 
mother attends to you as much as she can4 when you are ill, 
that”' you may get well, and want nothing that you require. 12. If 
there are no*' gods, or they care nothing about human affairs, th en 
neither® need we be anxious (v. adj.) about being concealed. 
13. What we are most surprised at in the sophists, is this. 14. We 
must throw away the ‘dilatoriness which they principally censure 


In us. 
® eiw, neut. pl. b voy On. © Use the partitive gen. Cf. Note 85. 
d we padtora Ovvarat. © obdé. 


§ 73. THe GENITIVE (continued ). 


555  Genitivus comparationis (sive G. relationis).| Verbs (and adjec- 
tives) that carry with them the notion of a comparison with others, 
and a relative superiority or inferiority, govern the genitive. Here 
belong notions of ruling, of being above or below, before or after 
others. Many verbs of this kind are derived from comparative or 
superlative adjectives : jrrdcQac rwv cupdopwr, calamitatibus suc- 
cumbere. 


"“Apxetv (kparety, Baotrevery) rig Gadrdoone, to be master of the 
sa. wyyetoOac ixtxovpwy, to lead the mercenary troops. cuprevetv 





a ——— -__"-__ 
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xavrwy, to be lords ofall. orparnyeiv rov vauricov, to command the 
naval forces. mweptyiyvec@ae npwy, to get the better of us. wre0ve- 
Kr eiy trav rovnpwy, to be better of than the wicked (ri or iy rit). wp w- 
revecy zavrwy cadre, to excel all in beauty (Luc.). iXarrovo0as 
Tey addXwy, to fall short of the ret. pecovecTrety rev idwroy, to fall 
short of private individuals (fy rtm), Borepety rey GdrAwY, to be inferior 
to the rest (c. dat. rei). éyxpari¢ avrov, under self-control; dxparne Ovpod, 
to control his mind or passion. 
(a) “Yorepety c. gen. rei, is also to come too late for (any thing) ; to miss. 
vorEepeiy rov Kaipov, &c. (6) Many verbs compounded with wepi, xpd, drip 
involve this sort of comparative notion. 


Vocabulary 73. 


To put troops in position (dta-rdrrev). Laid waste ; of a city (4vdoraroc, 2; 55G 
properly with reference to the inhabitants who are made to rise up [advaoryvat] 
and depart). To pay attention to (axpoctyey rdv voy, dat.). To hare the first 
rank (xpwrevey: rivéc). Invincible (adv-vripBAnrocg. wtwep-BadrAEy, lit. to 
cast-beyond ; hence to surpass). To reduce to utter slarery (i&-avdparodizay. 
avdpdnoldoy, slave). Effeminacy (wadaxia. padaxdg, soft). Endurance (xapre- 
pia, 7). To offer a small sacrifice (Ovciay Ove pixpay). 


Proper names: KXéapxog. Mévwy (-wvoc). “Arug, voc. EmOpidarne, ov. 
Orve, voc. 
Exercise 73. 


1. Cyrus ordered Clearchus to lead the right wing, and Menon 557 
the left: and he himself put his own (° troops) in position. 2. We, 
after our city had been laid waste by the Persians (p), obtained the 
first place among the Greeks by fearing and paying attention to our 
affairs ; but when we thought that we possessed an invincible power, 
we were within a hair’s breadth * of being reduced to utter slavery. 
3. Agesilaus very nearly conquered (° all) the country within the 
Halys. 4. He knew that he should not be able® to obtain posses- 
sion of the city whilst the Thebans occupied (p) the acropolis. 
5. Lycurgus made each (° citizen) govern alike his own children and 
those of others. 6. Tell me, said he, Spithridates, would you not give 
your daughter to Otys? Yes, said he, far more readily® than 
he who reigns (p) over a large both country and population », would 
accept the daughter of a banished man*. 7. By which? of all the 
pleasures that master many men, does any one know Agesilaus to 
have been overcome®? 8. Agesilaus thought that a ruler should” 
surpass ordinary individuals, not in effeminacy, but in endurance. 
9. Socrates thought that, when he offered (p) small sacrifices from a 
small income ®, he did not in any respect come worse off‘ than 
those who offered(p) many and great sacrifices from numerous 
(° possessions) and great (°wealth). 10. Their general was Cleo- 
pompus, the son of Clinias, with three others. 11. They think that 
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you will offer the only impediment ® to their obtaining rule 
over the Greeks. 

® wodu ye, ign, paddov f. b dévapue, ewe, 7: i.e. force, with reference 
to the military population. © gvydc dyn. d Construct the 
sentence thus: ‘as many pleasures as master &c. — by which (xoioc, qualis) 
does &c. ?’ e Say: ‘from small (° things). f pecovoba:, & povouc 
ay wpac iuwodwy yevio@at (row eri.). 


§ 74. THe Genitive (continued). 


558  Genitivus pretii.] a) After verbs and adjectives of price and 
value, the price or value is put in the genitive. 


b) After verbs that express or imply exchange, the thing for 
which we exchange another is put in the genitive. 

Apaxpiic ayopalev ri, to buy something for a drachma. x) e é- 
orov rovro rywpa, I value this at a very high price (very 
highly). rpeic prvae caréOnxe r ov iwroy, he laid down three 
mine for the horse. G&toc ripijc, worthy of honour. ripcroc 
rov pnoerdc, worth nothing at all. &vtog aiparog, to be bought 
with blood. 

So dwodéo8ar (to part with) ; mwdktv (to sell) ; wyeicBat (to purchase) ; ayo- 
pazev (to buy or sell; prop. ‘to market’) ; crdoOat, wapadapBdvey (to ge a 
thing for 0 much); reg (to afiz a price on) ; adAdrrecOat (to exchange ; e. g. 
vopiopa xpnudrwy. Also ri dvi rivoc). 


559  Genitivus criminis.| Verbs of accusing, condemning, &c. govern 
a genitive of the crime: rovrov Zwxparny 6 xarfyyopog airtarat, ejus 
rei culpam accusator in Socratem confert. 


At@cety rivd caxnyopiac, to prosecute a man for slander. Pedy ety povon, 
to be tried for murder. &XOvat crore, to be convicted of theft. & awe &- 
tivac revi govov, to prosecute a man for murder. dgXeEtv Sdpwy, to 
be convicted of receiving bribes. vaddexoc dosBeiac, reus impictatis. 
Evoxoc deAlag, liable to the imputation of cowardice. 


560 Many other constructions are found with verba judicialia (cf. 561) ; especially 
the prepos. wepi before the charge.—Elodyew is fully sig Stxacrhproy eiodyeyr, 
to bring into court ; ypapecOar has for the full construction ypapecOar ypagny 
rivog (but also ypdgecOai riva mapavoiac, &c.). So the acc. cpiotw is used 
after xpiv-w, -opat. To be capitally accused, cpivecOar Oavdrov (Th.), repi 
Oavdrov or cploty Oavdrow (Dem.).— EyxaXsiv mostly ri rist (e. g. 
iyeadd gos rovro : seld. éykakG oe wAnywv). 





—- 


h But dgdcondyw has also acc. both of the charge and of the punishment : 
traly adiciayv, xtAiac dpaypag, &e. 
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Such verba judicialia as are compounded with card usually take ace. rei (sive 561 
criminis sive pene), gen. persons. xarnyopety dduciay or pwplay rivdc, to 
accuse a man of injustice, of folly. So cxarayvevai rivog lepoovXNiay, to condemn 
a man on a charge of sacrilege; axaytwy Odvaroy caracplvay, to sentence them 
all to death.—In the Passive, 6 rareWngicptvoc nuey Odvaroc, the death to which 
we are sentenced : ra pov Weds carnyopnyiva. (M.) 

a) Tipwpeicbai riva, to revenge myself on any body: ripwoptiv rem, to help one 562 
who is wronged ; to avenge him (also cum acc. persone: rivi riva). When the 
gen. after to condemn, &c. is not that of the charge, but of the punishment (ce. g. 
Gavdrov xpivey), the gen. is usually considered a genitirus pretii sive csti- 
mnationis. 

b) A judge, court, &c., ripg revi revog (gen. pane) or riva rivog (estimates 
his case at such a penalty =) sentences or condemns him to.—[BovAopivwy roy 
dimacray Oa varov tisjoa abrp re warpl Sica rardyrwy iripnoay, 
Dem.J—The accuser riparai (Mid.) revi revog, prays for such a punishment 
against him [ol¢ ovrog Oavdrov riparat cai decpov, Dem.] ; commonly, how- 
ever, dicny is expressed (K.).—The Mid. is also used of the punishment, &c. 
that the accused considers himself to deserve : rovrov ripwpa, ly xpuravei 
oirnoews (Pl.). 


Genitivus relationis.| The genitive is often used where we may 563 
supply ‘ in respect to’ in English. 


In this way, the gen. restricts a general expression to a particular meaning ; 
to some particular circumstance, object, &c. The genitive so used may often be 
supposed governed by fvexa, ‘ on account of.” ‘Eyybrara abrg tims yévoug, I 
am very nearly related to him (literally, very near to him with respect to birth). 
Sacdc dévdpwy, thick with trees; thickly planted with trees [though this may be 
referred to gen. copia]. 

Here belongs the gen. after ety with adverbs of manner. ‘Qc woddy exec (lit. 
as he is off for feet =) as fast as his feet will carry him. So radac ixey rotary. 
obrw rpdmou Exetc. we Taxoug Exacrog elyev (Hat.).—So & (xadrig, 
perpiwc) Exe Biov, dpevay, yivouc, Cuvdpewc. Ev ijeecy ride, to be well off for 
athing. xpnparwy ev heovrec (Hdt.). 


The genitive is very frequently used in this way after adjectives com- 564 
pounded with a privative (some of which [as adpotpoc, &c.] may be referred to 
the partitive gen., some to the separative gen.). 

"Aratc appivwy raidwy, without male offspring. 


Vocabulary 74. 


An assembly is held (éxxA\noia yiyverat). Both others, and especially A. (dAXot 565 
rexaiA.). To record (ypapey = scribere). Worth-recording (a&to-pynpdyvev- 
toc). Worthy (akc). Notice (Adyog, ov). To inspire any body with great con- 
fidence (roddny Gdetay worety rim. a° Obog, fear). To inflict upon any body the 
severest penalty of the law (rwv toxarwy rivi riysgy. Cf. 562, (b). To receive 
satisfaction from any body (mapa rivog dixnvy AapBdavey *). Cheap (G&v0¢). 
Dear (riptoc). To act justly (ra dixata routy). To be worth (dyrakoy elvat, 
with reference to moral or social worth: gen.). To place any thing under any 
body (waorBéivat rivi rt). Carpets (parrd. pamrety, consuere). Accordingly 
(ody). On the ground (xapai). To sail-against (xpoc-xdeiv). Worth seeing 
(ad&tog Oéag). Zeal (orovdn). But if not (ei 62 py). 
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Exercise 74. 


566 1. After this? an assembly was held; in which both others, and 
especially Cleomenes, accused the generals. 2. I will record the 
events that are worth-recording, and pass-over those that are ( p) 
not worthy of notice. 3. These persons you will inspire with great 
confidence, if you do not punish this man ; but if you condemn (p) 
him, and inflict upon him the severest penalty of the law, you will 
by the same vote both make other men better (° citizens) and re- 
ceive satisfaction from the defendant. 4. Satyrus and Chrémon, who 
were (p) of the thirty, do not accuse Cleéphon, because they are 
angry ( p) for our sakes, but in order that, after killing(p) him, they 
may injure > you themselves. 5. If you condemn these men, you 
will both act justly, and buy your corn cheaper ; but if not, dearer. 
6. I’ am of opinion that ¢ to be free is worth all wealth whatever. 
7. Pharnabazus came in a dress © that was worth (p) much money ; 
but when his slaves were placing under him carpets, on * which the 
Persians sit down softly, he was ashamed to indulge in this 
luxury when he saw (p) the poor furniture® of Agesilaus. 
Accordingly, he too sat down on the ground as he wasf, 
8. When it was announced by signals ® that the ships were sailing 
against (° them), and (°this) had been proclaimed, their zeal was 
worth seeing; for there was none of those who were going to sail 
who did not” go on board at arunning pace". 9. The Athenians 
were very near condemning Pericles to death. 10. Good econo- 
mists say that we ought to buy, when we can purchase for little 
what is worth much. 11. How are you off for courage ? 


8 ixip nw. b xax®e mouty, c. acc, c gywy orodny (crordy 
especially of Persian costume). d éyrpvg¢ijoat. © ry gavrérnra. 
£ Somep elye. 8 * To announce by signals,’ onpaivecvy. bh dpépp. 


§ 75. Tur GENITIVE (continued). 


567 Many verbs compounded with prepositions that govern a geni- 
tive, themselves govern a genitive: xarayrXeiv yédwra prov, risum 
in me effundere. (Such prepositions are azo, é&, urd, mpd, xara, 
iwép, &c.) 

KarayeX¢y rivoc, to laugh ataman. caragpovety rivoc, to despise, look 
down onaman, xaraBogy rwy orparnywy, to clamour against the gene- 
vals. So xuraxétiv, cabvBoiZecOat, &c. amorpérey rivad rijg adaloveiac 
ixeBadrAay revd ripc eiornpi riva rov gpoveiv' iorapat rij¢ apxije, 
Ke. mpoTingy owrnpiay Képdovc: UTEpPpoveiy rivog’ UmEpésxEry oKIadELdy 
rivoc’ éimBaiver rij¢ Aaxwvicne (but émiBaivey imi ry vaiyv).—But 
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axé, ix may be added, to denote the place, &c., whence: dwd ros worapod 
dwiyey? dwadd\drrey rive ic xéver. 
a) To the adjectives that govern the genitive may be added those 568 
verbal adjectives in wy that denote knowledge : e.g. émcorhpwy (skilled 
in, versed in); ovyyvopey (ready to pardon, indulgent towards). 
b) Verbal adjectives in «dc (which signify a capacity for what the 569 
verbal root denotes) take the genitive, if they are derived from verbs 
that govern either the genitive or accusative: dpern & tori — wopre- 
orikyn ayabey cai gvAacrich, virtus autem — bonas res parare 
novit et partas tuert. 


a) ’Ercornpwy rig rixvne, skilled in the art. ‘Opatoc takes a gen. in the 

phrase, wpaia (f.) yapov, of a marriageable age. 

b) "Apxecic rév dvOperey (able to Fa men) ; 3; kwAurexdg rob 

éxepedcioOa, &c. 
c) But, ixcOereede roic Onpiog (of a dog), one that will fly at wild beasts 
with spirit (éacriBecOai rev). 
Vocabulary 75. 

To despise (xara-gpoveiv). To find a man guilty, to pronounce him guilty 570 
(rara-ytyywocey : any body of any thing, ri rivoc). Sacrilege (lepocunia. lapse, 
sacred ; ovdgy, to plunder). Theft (xXorn). Magnitude (uéiysOoc). To tell lies 
against any body (xara-PevdecOat). To speak against; to charge; to inform 
against (xar-ereiy *). To put to torture (Bacavifeay). To steal (vg-aipsioOar = 
to subtract). To laugh at (xara-yeAgy. F.M.). To betray (wpo-ddévat). Ex- 
perienced in naval affairs (txsorhpwy rij¢ Gadaconc). Indulgent .(ovy- yropwr. 
ovy-ytyv@oxey = to pardon). LErrours of human infirmity (dvOpemiva a apaprn- 
para). Preventive (xwdurudc). Intemperance (dxpacia). Capable of governing 
(apxindég). Capable of tyrannizing over (eoxorixéc). 

(Eng.) To teach a man to be wise. 
(Greek) To teach a man wise. 
Exercise 75. 

1. We ought not to despise the multitude. 2. When you find 571 
any one guilty of sacrilege or theft, you do not make the punish- 
ment proportionate ® to the size of what they have taken, 
but condemn them all alike to death. 38. This was the man who 
told lies against me. 4. He charged himself, before he was put to 
the torture, with having» stolen a thousand drachmas, 5. He 
will go away laughing at the state. 6. Leocrates pronounced him- 
self guilty of having betrayed his country. 7. We ought to prefer 
(v. adj.) what will preserve us®° to what is the most easy 
and most pleasant. 8. To become experienced in naval affairs, 
is not a thing that they will easily acquire’ 9.1 
have a daughter already of a marriageable age. 10. You ought to 
be fond of learning every thing. 11. Cyrus was mild, and indulgent 
towards the errours of human infirmity. 12. Do you think that any 
thing is more preventive of intemperance, than the attending to what 

L 
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one ought to attend to? 13. Whoever can make persons capable of 
governing men, can also teach them to be capable of tyrannizing 
over them. 

® xpdc : i. e. with reference to. b Say: ‘that (5r) he had.’ c ra 
owoorra. 4 Say: ‘will not be added to them (xpooyeynoerat = accedct) 
without difficulty.’ ’ 


§ 76. ComPpaRaTIVE AND SUPERLATIVE. 


572 A comparative adjective is followed by the genitive of the thing 
with which another is compared: pelfwy épov, taller than I. 


On the fuller construction with 4, cf. 447..-The Gen. may be used for all 
cases, but it most frequently stands for the Nom. and Acc. It is not, however, 
admissible, when ambiguity would be occasioned by its use,—and never, when 
the tiene of the two sentences is different. 

573 Comparatio Compendiaria.| Sometimes the Genitive is used after 
the Comparative, when, strictly speaking, it is not itself the thing 
compared, but the possessor of it, the doer of it, or the like. Here 
4 is not used.— Xwpay Exere ovdev jrrov i uay (for ric hperépac) 
Evripov (Xen.). KadAdiov & pow goetc, you sing better (more beau- 
tifully) than I (do). ’Aproreiéne Epya Aapxpdrepa Ewedeitaro rod 
"Arce Bradov (for ray Epywy rov "Ad«:B.). 

Greater, &c. than ever, than ever before, is expressed by using the Gen. of the 
reciprocal pronoun, usually with avréc.—Avvarwrepa atroi avray éyi- 
yvovro, they became more powerful than ever (literally, more powerful themselves than 
themselves).—[TIAovowrepo: éauray yeyvdpevos (Th. 1, 8).] So, the Superlative 
is used to express the highest degree in which the property was ever possessed. 
“Ore CGecvdrarog cavrov raira jada. 

574 Two comparatives are used to denote the possession of one pro- 
perty in a higher degree than anothér ; a form that usually implies 
that the second property is hardly possessed tn any degree. {Com- 
pare the Latin, subtilius quam verius, &c. | 

Here we use, more — than (or rather — than, with the positive): rayvrepa 
n cogwrepa (Hdt.), with more haste than wisdom. For adverbs it is often 
convenient, as in the example, to use a substantive. 

a) The Comparative is modified by wodv, roddA@ (strengthening it), pixpg, 
éAlyw (restricting the excess to a small degree) ; rocovry, dow (denoting equality 
with another excess, deficiency, &c.) ; ért (= etiam, ‘still’).—b) The modifying 
particle may be separated from it by an intervening word or notion: woAd iv 
adagarteoripy EcecOe. So with Superl.: roAd raic xpwracc npépace 
goBepwrara (K.). 

575 The Superlative is strengthened by woAAy, paxpg (rapa rodd, poet. woAd). 
The highest degree is denoted by we, Src (,rt), with adverbs also, dxwe, and 
(less commonly) 9: we BéAreorog (quam optimus) : we dpiora : Bre padtora. 

‘Qc raxtora, as quickly as possible. otyg Wo dvuordy wpocyecay, they came 

up as silently as possible. Sre péytoroc, as great as possible. 
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“oy strengthening clauses with Scoc, and verbs denoting possibility, &c. cf. 
Too great, &c. is expressed by the comparative with ij cara before 576 
a substantive ; ij Sere before a verb in the infinstive. 


Meifw % xara daxpva wmexovOévat, to have suffered affiictions 
too great for tears. 

vecpoc peilwy fj} car’ &vyOpwroy, a corpse of superhuman size 
(lit. greater than in proportion to man). 

Gria whéw i] Kara TOUC vEKpovgc, more arms than could have 
been expected from the number of the dead (quam pro 
numero). ‘ 

vewrepot ciow Gere eidévat olwy xarépwy tcrépnyra, they 


are too young to know what fathers they have lost. 


a) Ilepirrdc (exceeding, over and above), and adjectives in -x\d- 577 
auc (-fold), govern the genitive from their comparative meaning. 

Tleptrra rwy apxovyrwy, more than enough (of money, &c.). rod- 

AarAdoror Hwy abrwy, many times as numerous as ourselves. 

b) So also sometimes wrporepaioc, vorepatog, and GAXoc. Ty mporepaig rijc 
payne, &c.—Also rg vorepaig J (= 4 y) and ry torepaig bre (= ff Bre). (Cf. 
tertio anno, quam, quum, quo redierat.] “AAa rev Suaiwy (ddda f) ra yeyyd- 
peva). M. 


As in Latin, (a) the comparative is sometimes equivalent to 578 
‘ somewhat’ with the positive ; sometimes to ‘too’ with the positive ; 
and (6), the superlative is often a ‘ superlative of eminence’ equiva- 
lent to ‘ very’ with the positive. — 


The Superlative is followed (as in Latin and English) by a (par- 
titive) genitive: wavrwy xpwroc, the first of all. 


Vocabulary 76. 


Clever at speaking, eloquent (Secvdc Aéyetv). Conversant with any thing (Euwerpdg 579 
rivog. sy weipa, trial), Matter (xpaypa, 6). Intimate friendship ; friendship 
(olcecédrne, olxedrnrog, }. olxeioc, domesticus). Powerful (loywpdc, strong). To 
laugh-heartily at any body (ava-yedgy tri rin). To assert (gacxety). To be 
beyond the power of any thing (xpeirrw [= xpeirrova] elval rivoc). Attached to 
the republic (Snporexédc). To propose a bill (ypagey Wygicpa : i.e. to draw up the 
measure which the assembly is called upon to pass by its votes). To be impeached 
as the proposer of an unconstitutional measure (gedyety Sieny raparvdpwr). Pro- 
perty (odcia). Determined by fate (wexpwptvoy). As slowly as possible (we 
oxoAairara). As quickly as possible (gy raxiora). To end or terminate a war 
(cxaradvecOar wodepov). To be conveyed (dx0-gipecOar. Cf.gipew®). To look- 
out for (fyreiv). Alleviation, relief (pgorwyn). To consider philosophically how 
— (rovro procogeiy Sxwe —). 


Proper names: Kégadoc. “OAuvrOog. ‘Hpala. 
L2 
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Exercise 76. 


1. Pherenicus was himself aware *, O judges, that there are 
many (orators) who are more eloquent than I (°am), and more 
conversant with such matters ; but nevertheless he thinks that my 
friendship (° with him) may be most relied upon”. 2. A pre- 
sent necessity is more powerful (° with) every man (dat.) than a future 
one. 3. Whilst your brother is going to take ° Olynthus, you will 
have taken Thebes, a far greater city than Olynthus. 4. Cyrus laughed- 
heartily at the man who asserted that he was beyond the power 
of love. 5. I will endeavour to prove in my speech, that the de- 
fendant says what is not true, and that I have (° so) lived up to this 
day as to deserve ® praise rather than envy. 6. For this reason 
I used to expend more than what was enjoined by the city, that I 
_ might also be Jooked upon by you (°as)a better man. 7. That old 
Cephalus, who was reputed to be most attached to the republic, 
used to say, that though he had drawn up more decrees than any 
man, he had never been impeached as the proposer of unconsti- 
tutional measures. 8. Aristophanes possessed an estate and pro- 
perty of more than five talents. 9. The booty was sold for not 
less than five-and-twenty talents. 10. The Lacedzmonians per- 
ceived that Ecdicus had a force (° that was) too small to be of 
service to his friends. 11. I am afraid that some evil too great to 
bear may befall the state. 12. Most men think Philomélus a good 
man rather than arch one. 13. If perchance ® it is determined by 
the gods that there should be wars amongst men, yet we ought 
certainly ‘ to begin a war as slowly as possible; but when it is 
begun, to end it as quickly as possible. 14. In gold and silver the 
Lacedzemonians are the richest of the Greeks, and of these the 
king. 15. After’ this, Agis fell ill at’ Hereea, being now an old 
man; and he was conveyed to* Lacedemon alive, but died soon 
(° after his arrival) there, and was honoured with a more 
splendid funeral than usually falls to the lot of man8&, 
16. I think, O council, that all who have any affliction of this kind 
look-out for some relief (° from it), and consider-philosophically 
how they may so manage the misfortune that has befallen them" as 
to suffer from it the least possible pain. 


a cidéivat. b Say: ‘is the most trustworthy.’ ¢ Here rara- 

orpépecOan, to overthrow tt. d Say: ‘ have lived deserving.’ © ei dpa. 
f ¢ yet we ought certainly,’ pac on xp... & rvyey oepvoréipag fH) Kara 
avOpwroy ragiqe. we édumérara peraxepizecOar rd cupBeBnndc 
waog. 


paw? mm gy. 
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§ 77. Tue Genitive (continued). 


Genitive with Adverbs. 


Many adverbs take the genitive, especially those that denote local 581 
position relatively to some other object. Such are : 


A) First Dozen. 

tvyréc, within. ebOu, straight to. 
ieréc, without. dyybc, near. 
tlow, inside of. . cain 
tlw, ‘outside of. widac, hard by. 
xwpic, apart from; without. wpbow, z 
xANny, except. reaper f se 
perakt, between. 

B) Second Dozen. 
(2p-)xpdcOer, before. ivayrioy, coram. 
(8&-)dwtoOer, behind. atpay, on the other side (trans). 
xarémty, behind. wipa, beyond (ultra). 


apporiowber, (xar-)dvriwipac 
écartpwOer, } om both sides. dyriwipay, over-against. 
évOev nai EvOey caravricpd, 

So (with genitious separativus) dvev, diya, iedc. 


a) Adverbs derived from verbs and adjj. that govern the gen., §82 
naturally take the gen. themselves: ckagepdvrwe rwv GAdwr* aliwe 
Tey Gdunuarwy* pada yreponrixwe rev évayriwy.—(b) “ANkc, enough ; 
AdOpa (clam) without the knowledge of. 

The partitive genitive is found with adverbs of place and time.— 583 
(a) of place, ovdapi Aiyurrov (fHdt.). eidévar, dxov yijc éort 
(Pl.). dpéare, of rpoedfrAvOev dcerdyelac (Dem.). ravrayxod ric 
Yiic, ubivis terrarum. roppw coglag édavvey or fxav.—{b) of 
time: de (rpic, woAAdKiCc) Tic Huepac. 

Topic riic huépac, three times a day. xoi yijc; to (at) what part 

of the world? wov yiic; in what part of the world? wéppw 
rijc HAtkiac, far advanced in years. 

With exclamations the gen. occurs with ge, otpor, &c. 584 


Méxpr is used with adverbs of place and (less commonly) of time: pixpe detpo, 
ivravOa, &c. Mixpe réppw riic npépag, till late in the day. 


Vocabulary 77. 


To spend the night (cabebdecy = to sleep). To have a fire lighted (xip raley or 585 
xdev). By night (vixrwe). To order a light to be made (giu¢ rottty). To come 
up against (dva-Bijvat). On each side of the road (augoripwOer rij¢ 6800). To 
endeavour to rival each other in bravery (dArAHAotg wepi avdpayabiag dyri- 
xoeicOa). The fact is 90 (gory otrwe xov). Passage (wdpodoc, »)). Some, 
before numerals: e. g. some six (we with the numeral). To pass by (xap- 
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ipyecOar*). Not to state any falechood (oddity PebderOar). Willingly at least 
(éedy elvat). So to say, to speak generally (we ixoc eixety, showing that a 
general assertion is not absolutely true). 


Proper names: Le:piras. Tiypne, Tiypnroe. 
Exercise 77. 


586 1. Wherever he supped or passed the night, he did not have * a 
fire lighted by night in the camp, but ordered ® a light to be made 
before it, that no body might approach unobserved“. 2. When they 
arrived near the wall, the Thebans turned about (° and flew round, 
pres. hist.): and the Scirite, seeing them, retired (° and that) more 
rapidly than at a foot’s pace*: and none of them was killed : 
but nevertheless the Thebans erected a trophy, because those who 
had come up against them had retreated. 3. The Lacedzmonians 
stood with (p) their spears (° in their hands) on each side of the 
road, beginning from the gates. 4. The captains were near each 
other, who all along had been endeavouring to rival one another in 
bravery. 5. It was said that the sources of the Euphrates were not 
far from (° those of) the Tigris: and the fact isso. 6. There was 
close by the Euphrates a narrow passage between the river and the 
trench, some twenty feet in breadth. 7. Cyrus and the army passed 
by this passage and got Within the trench. 8. The peacock lays her 
eggs only once a year; and it lays (° them) at intervals ” of two or 
three days, and not on successive days. 9. I will not, willingly at 
least, state any falsehood. 10. These persons will not, willingly at 
least, tell any lies against you. 11. The enemy remained within 
the wall till late in the day. 

® Oarrov 7 Badny. 


§ 78. B. Tae Dative. 


587 The dative alone is used to state the date of an event; but this, 
only when the substantive has an adjective (or attributive genitive) 
with it: ry adr tpépg, on the same day (or, év ry abr7y peg); 
Xetpa@voce pg. 

a) We must not, therefore, say vucri, but éy vueri (e. g. dv vuxri Bovd» Toic 
gogotar yiyverat. Men. ). Even with an attributice, the omission of éy in prose 
writers occurs principally (not, however, always) with words denoting a definite 
space of time (npépa, vot, BnY, €ro¢ or émavuréc: and also dpa): not with such 
indefinite words as xatpoc, xpévoc, Ke. (dv rotrp ry xpdvy. iv kxeivp rg 
caipg. — Xpdévw alone = ‘in time,’ ‘ after a time.’) 

b) As a general rule, however, the names of festivals are without év : roi¢ 
Tlava@nvaiow : Atovuciorc, Ke. : so also rg voupnvig. 
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c) In prose, iv can hardly be absent, if the time is that within which, or during 
the whole space of which, any thing is (was or will be) done : hence it is used with 
substantives in connexion with cardinals and the adjectives dXiyoc, Bpayve, 
pucpdc, wortc, &c.: diyyayow iv rpsoly syyipacc (Xen.). Compare the Gen. 
of time (547). 


Dativus commodi et incommodi.] a) The Dative (of the remoter object) denotes the 588 
person, to, for, or against whom the action is done, for whom the state exists, &c.: 
a8, “AOnvaiow vépovg Oetvas, to enact laws for the Athenians: rag slogopdc 
ipod AoyiZerat, charges them to me (i. ©. sete them down, or brings them to account 
against me). 

6) The Dativus commodi is sometimes appended to, and appears to modify, a 
substantive : xpnuarweyv ‘Apiwrogave apocivea: xpdc rdw picOdy roic wed- 
racraic (Lys.). 

c) “A&tow elvat, to deserve, takes the Dat. of the person, state, &c. from whom, 
or at whose hands, one deserves any thing: Lwxpargc d&g Oavdrov icri rg 
wOXEL. 


Many verbs compounded with dri, ev, éxi, rpoe, ovr, uxd, take 589 
a dative of the remoter object: éuGdadrev revt Epwra (i. e. amorem 
alicus injicere =), to inspire a man with love. 


So ixdyew airiay Wevds rive (to bring a falee charge against any body). ixt- 
rarrey gdpoy rotc suppaxor (cf. imperare alicui aliquid). wepircBivat rivi 
origavoy. wpooriBiva rt TY vépw. ourtordvat tivd Cidackddy. vroBadr\uy 
revi Aéyor. 

@) TlepeBadXeo8as takes the two constructions of ciroumddre : raptBaddreoPar 590 
reixog rg vfjow, and (less commonly) wepiBddrcoOM THY viCoy Teixer. 

b) Tpovtxey roy vouy is, literally, to apply one’s mind (to any thing): the rdy 
vovy is sometimes omitted, so that mpogixey (= pay attention to, attend to) is 
found with the dative only: roig Epyotg wpoctyay. So xpoviyey iaury, to look 
to oneself. 

c) When the notion of place or motion is prominent, the preposition of the 
verb is repeated independently. TepsOeivac mididia wepi rijy cepadryy (Pl.): 
ro ty Midnry ivexodopnpivoy dpovptoy (Th.). 


Vocabulary 78. 


To colonize (xriZecy : i.e. to build houses in it, &c.). Following (ix-tdy, -cotea, 591 
-t6v). Day-break, dawn (3p8poc, 6). To make a signal (onpaivey). Tragic 
poets (rpayplodwdoxaXor : i. e. teachers of the Tragic actors ; a part which the 
poets performed themselves). The Dionysia, or festivals of Dionyeus = Bac- 
chus (Atoviona, pl.). To produce zeal (dpBadXrey wpoOupiay : in any body, 
rivi). Well adapted (ixavdc). To inspire a man with hope (idmidac tprouiy 
revi). To assist in building the walls of a city (cvv-reyiZer). The gaol (rd 
dvayratoy). The gaoler or jailor (sipypo-pidak, -axoc, 6). The dogs (al 
xvvec : the fem. being used of sporting-dogs when the gender is not specified). 
Huntsman (evynyirnc. cbwy, yttcOa). Unmarried (rap0ivog = virgo). To 

protect (dta-guddrrey = to preserve safe). To keep safe (dta-owker). Trust- 
Soils (a&tomrtorog). To smile on (xpoo-yedgr). 


Proper names: (Edonians) 'Héwvol. “Adpacrog. 
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Ezercise 78. 


592 1. Again in the thirty-ninth year (° from that time), the Athenians 
colonized the country after driving out the Edonians. 2. On the 
following night, Lysander made a signal, as soon as it was day- 
break, that* the men should take their breakfasts (p) and go on 
board. 3. Which of you has not heard from our Tragic poets at 
the festivals of Bacchus the calamities that befell® Adrastus in 
Thebes? 4. For (elc) producing zeal in your soldiers, it appears 
to me that nothing is better adapted than the power of inspiring 
men with hope (pl.). 5. Some of the Arcadian cities also sent 
(° men) to the Mantineans to assist them in building their wall. 
6. When these things were done, Phyllidas took two of the men, 
and going with them to the prison, told the jailor that he was 
bringing him, by order of ¢ the Polemarchs, a person whom he 
was to keep in prison’, 7 When the dogs are close upon the 
hare ¢, let them make this clear to the huntsman. 8. If at the end 
of our lives we wished to commit to any one our boys to be 
educated, or our unmarried daughters to be protected, or our money 
to be kept-safe, should we think the intemperate man a trustworthy 
person for these purposes? 9. The tyrant, during the first days 
and period (° of his reign), smiles-upon and salutes every body that ° 


he meets. 
® Aco.o. Inf. b yiyvecOau, o. dat. © grapda, c. gen. a eloyay. 
© wepl abroy elvat roy Aayw. f éwi reXeurg rov Biou yerdpevor. 


§ 79. Tue Dative (continued). 


598 The dative denotes the being with, association, companionship, 
&c. (1) The dative singular of collective nouns, or the dative 
plural of common nouns, is connected with verbs of going or 
coming: e. g. ’AOnvaio: HAGov AH OEt ok GAlyy, TordAaTc vav- 
civ, orparg, orpariwracy, &c., came with no inconsiderable 
number, with many ships, with an army, with soldiers, &c. (2) The 
dative with abrd¢ = together with the notion expressed by the 
substantive: e. g. of woAéuor éverluxpacay ry xodkty abrotc 
roic iepoitc, burnt the city, together with the temples. avroic 
avdpaod(y), together with the crews. 

594 The dative (denoting the object which participates and is in- 
terested in the action of the subject) is used : 

With words denoting or implying association and unton: such 
‘8, (1) expressions denoting intercourse, association, admixture, 
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communication, participation; (2) verbs and expressions signify- 
ing to go against, to encounter, to meet, to approach, to be near to, 
and their opposites (in a literal or figurative sense); e. g. to yield 
to, to submit ; (8) to fight, to quarrel, to contend, to vie with ; (4) to 
follow, to serve, to obey, to trust, and to accompany ; (5) to counsel, 
to incite, to encourage *. 

‘Optrety roic dyaQoic dvOpwx org, to associate with good men. # 6- 
xecOar roig Oeoig, to pray to the gods. dwavrgy, wrAnordlesy, 
iyyiZecy revi, to meet, approach, come near to one. elxety rotc 
woreplose, to yield to the enemy. oi “EXAnvec ralic ipayicavro 
rotc éipoacg, fought with the Persians. (So wodepeiv, dywrilecOa, &e. 
rim.) olorparwrat dynecotornoay roic orparnyoitc, disobeyed 
the commanders. xeidecOar roic wdporg, to obey the laws. ry 
aperg derorovet d6&a, glory follows (or attends) virtue. meroOivas 
revi, to trust one. GSare peutypivoc rjy paar, having mized the maize 
with water. 

The dative follows expressions of similarity and dissimilarity, of 595 

likeness and unlikeness, of agreement and difference». Under those 
of likeness is included 6 abré¢, signifying ‘ the same.’ 


Oi waideg Ep gGepicraro: hoay rm xarpl, the children were very much 
like their father. wrdtopivo: wavreg joay ol wepl rdy Kipow roic ad- 
roto rg Képw dSzxdoic, all Cyrus’s soldiers were armed with the same 
weapons as Cyrus. 2 
With verbs and expressions signifying, (1) to assent to, to agree 596 
with, &c.; (2) to upbraid, to reproach, to be angry, to envy; (8) to 
help, to be useful to, to avert from, and verbs compounded with ovr, 
expressing this notion ; (4) to be becoming, to be suitable, to be fit, to 
please, and with many others, the personal object is put in the 





® Such verbs are: (1) dpiArciv, pryvdvat, -voPat, rorvovy, -ovaOat, rowwwreiy 
(corrwrety revi revog, to have a share in any thing with any body], dt-, car-addar- 
rey, -ecOat, orovdde roaeicOat or mpdrrey (to make a truce or treaty with), 
UmisxvetaOa (to promise), StadiyerOar (to converse or confer with), evyecOat, 
karapacQa: also adjectives and adverbs, and even substantives ; as corvdc, 
obyrpogoc, cipgwvocg, ovyyernc, perairwg, and others compounded with cv» 
and perd. (2) The verbs droorjvat, vgioracOat, dravrgy, vrayrgy, vray- 
ridley, wAnodZleyv, weraley, tyyiley, cixery, bweixery, ywpety: the adjec- 
tives xAnocioc, évavriog: the adverbs éyyic, widag. (3) The verbs épizey, pa- 
xecOar, wrodepety, dywrilecOan, dixadlecOat, dugusBnreiy [about any thing, rivdc 
or wepi revoc]. (4) The verbs 8reo8at, deodovOeiv, dtadéixecOat (to succeed), 
weiOecOat, vraxovey, aweOeiy, miorevey [miorevay revi rt, to entrust a man 
with any thing], werowWivar: the adjectives and adverbs dxéXov@og, -we, ded- 
doxoc, ec, épe=tc. (5) The verbs wpog-, ixt-rarrety, rapatveiy, wapaxeded- 
ec8at. 

b Such are éoxévat, dpotody, -otcOar, Suorog, -we, tooc, -we, iupepne (similar), 
Fapanr/ovg, -we, Epa, dedgopoc, dcagwvog, and very many words compounded 
with dpov, oby, pera ; e.g. dpovoety, dudydwrrog, cuppwreir, Kc. 
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Dat.* In addition to the Dat. of the person, these verbs frequently 
govern the Acc. of the thing. The Dat. is also used with verbs 
signifying to rejoice at, to be pleased with, and the like. In many 
cases, however, the Dat. with such verbs may be regarded as the 
Dat. of cause. 

Hoceday opddpa ipeviaryerv Odvecei, was very angry with Ulysses. ix e- 
wrHnrrecyv, dverdiZecy, byearety revi ri, to reproach one for 
something, to charge something on one. Ob roic dpxyev BovrAopivore 
pippopat, dddd roic vraxovuy irocporéipore ovary, I do not 

those wishing to rule, but thoee &c. Hvwyres O PiirMg ToT? 
"AOnvaiotgc, Philip gave trouble to the Athenians. g900vetv rivet, to 
envy one. Gpuve ry vipy, I will defend (the idea of aiding) the law, 
&e. “Opeoric H0iAnce reppwpeiv war pi, Orestes wished to help his 
father, &. ‘'Ayrddtde Eripapnoe TLarpdécrw rg traipy rv 
pdvov, avenged the murder of ( for) his friend Patroclus. 2 dpert) dpéioner 
rotc ayaQoig, virtue pleases the good. elxdrwe cor xaipovoty ot 
Aaredatpémot, rejoice in, are pleased with you. “HdecOai reve, to be 
pleased with a thing. 
The following take the Dat. or Ace. : 


Xareruc gipey cam, quae nunc est, rerum conditionem 
Bapiwe pipey ae one { graviter ferre. 
adyangy eG, que nunc est, rerum conditione 


ee ee ‘ contentum esse. 


Vocabulary 79. 


597 = To curtail (ovv-ripveay). Intimate acquaintances (ot olxetor). To commit per- 
jury (émt-opeeiv). The allied forces (rd cuppaxindy). To sit in the council (xad- 
Vey ele rd cvvidpioy. Cf. Note 69). Hostile-feeling (€xOpa, 3). Critical-season 
(xatpéc, 6). Oligarchist (dAtyapxtedc). Republican (Snporsndc). To establish 
(xa8-tordvat). To be advantageous or beneficial (cup-pipey*). Despair (d0upia. 
& Ovupéc). To fall upon (ip-wirrey*). To abide by (ip-péivecy, dat.). To 
tread down (xara-wareiv). To abuse any thing (éxi rd xeipw xpioGai ri), 
Natural advantages (ra ard rijg pvosweo ayaba). To knock a man down (xara- 
Bdd\dXw rivad wardEac). Difioulties (dmopiat). A real offence (adn Oic adinnpa). 


oripyey 


Exercise 79. 


598 1. Curtail your answers for me, and make them shorter, if I am 
to follow you. 2. It is not good for birds to drink much. 3. We 
ought to assist our friends and intimate-acquaintances up to (° the 
point of) committing-perjury, (°and no further). 4. When the 


© Here belong (1) dpodoyety (2) péupecOar (with Acc. it means to Wame), 
Aovdopeiobar, imiriysgy, éycadeiy (rem or rt, or ri reve) and émixadety (revi re), 
imexAnrrev, dvedizey, tvoxretv, OupodvoOatr, Bocpovabar, yadrerraivey, P0oveiv, 
Bacraivety (to envy); (3) apnyey, dpivey, ardiav, ryswostv, BonOetv, eéare- 
xouptiv, amodoyetoba, AvorreXeiv, Exapxeiv, yparcopety, cupgipey, oupTPdr- 
rev, ovvepyeiv, and adjectives of similar signification, e.g. ypnompoc pidog; 
and those of an opposite signification, e.g. éyOpéc, BAaBepdc, &c. (4) wpé- 
wey, apporray, rpoonxey (with Inf. following), elxédg gort, dpéoxery ; the ad- 
verbs sperdyrue, dmpeniic, Kc. 
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Thebans were angry with him, and said that he was destroying the 
allied-forces, he would not even sit in the council. 5. These men 
have arrived at such a degree of hostile-feeling, that they plot- 
against you at the same critical-seasons as your enemies. 6. If this 
were so, who would have dared to attempt such a thing? 7. Inthe 
first place, you ought to consider that no man is either an oligarchist 
or a republican by nature; but each man wishes to establish what- 
ever polity is advantageous to himself. 8. When the ambassadors 
returned home, and brought back these tidings to the city *, despair 
fell upon all. 9. The seal utters a sound like anox. 10. I will 
abide by the treaty which the king has sent, and by the votes of the 
Athenians and their allies. 11. They granted peace to them and 
the Phliasians, and those who had come with them to Thebes, on 
the terms? that they should retain each his own territory. 12. 
Immediately he cried out to all ® he met, that the king was coming 
with a great army. 13. I have been obliged to share the same 
dangers as you. 14. Tissaphernes thought he should be able to 
tread down the Greeks with his cavalry before they arrived at the 
districts that were unfavorable for cavalry operations ° 
15. To all who abuse their natural advantages, their (° very) suc- 
cesses are prejudicial. 16. The king of Asia, not being satisfied 
with the good things he possessed, but hoping to enslave Europe 
also, sent an army of fifty myriads. 17. Thrasybulus and Apol- 
lodorus laid a plan together against Phrynichus, and when (° on 
one occasion) they met him walking, Thrasybulus struck him and 
knocked him down; but Apollodorus did not touch (°him). 18. I 
take pleasure in the company of Socrates. 19. Ismenias, from his 
hatred against the Lacedemonians, did not even come near Phoe- 
bidas. 20. I have long, like yourselves, been indignant at the in- 
solence of the Lacedzemonians. 21. I pardon those who rail at 
me. 22. They charge the captains of the vessels to take hostages 
from the people of Potideea. 23. If your son had accused you for 
not choosing to spend money upon him, what would you have 
answered ? 24. Do not reproach the poor with their difficulties. 
25. When you have done (p) any thing disgraceful, though you 
should be unseen by others, yet you will be conscious (° of it) 
yourself. 26. This it is that you accuse me of. 27. These men 
are at a loss (° to know), O Meletus, what real offence they can 
charge me with. 28. You were at a loss (° to know), O Meletus, 
what real offence you could charge me with. 
&® amayyid\\ey raira cig Thy wodey. b dg’ pre, with ace. c. inf. 
€ sic ra Ctotrna. 
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§ 80. THe Accusative (X.). 


C. Accusative of the Object on which the Action is performed ; 
i.e. the suffering Object. 


599 Only those verbs will be mentioned here which, in Latin, take 


some other case than the acc., or are constructed (in Latin or Eng- 
lish) with prepositions. Such are : 

The verbs dgedeiv, ovivdvat, dvivacBa (Avorredety, however, with 
Dat.), to be useful; BArAdxrayv, ddc«eiv, SBpiZeyv, AvpalvecBar, Nw- 
Baoba, edtoeBeiv, docBeiv, AoyGy, évedpevery, insidiari ; ripwpeicOa, 
Geparciecy, dopupopety, Excrporevery, to be a guardian; xoNaxevery, 
Owrevery, Ooxrey, xpooxuvety, weiBey, apetBeoBat, respondere and 
remunerari ; gvAdrrecBas, ebrdaPetoOat, pepetoOar, Pndrovy. 

Oepamreve rotc APavarove, serve the gods. "AdeiPBiddng ErerOe rd 
er i} 8o0¢, Alcibiades persuaded the multitude. [Xeiorapyoy, rdy Atw- 
vidov, Svra Bacwéa cai vioy int, iwerpdmevey & Mavoaviac, Pausa- 
niue was the guardian of Plistarchus,&c. pp rordneve rove girovg, 
do not flatter your friends. WpirEt TOdE Piroug, Kai pr) Bra Tre 
rovc iy Opodc, assist your friends, and do not injure your enemies. 11) 
adices rodeo gpirouvg. py uUBpile rodeo waidag. wodddeic cai 
GovAos reppwpovwyrat rovc ddirouvg deanrdrag, often even slaves 
take vengeance on their unjust masters. d pei BecOal reva pbOoic, Adyorg, 
to answer one. adpelBecOar ydpery, evepyeciay, or apeiPe- 
cOairtva ydprt, torcdurn a favour to one. 


600 Verbs which signify to do good or evil to any one, by word or 


601 


602 


deed. Such are evepyereiv, xaxovpyeiv, xaxoroteiv, evroyeiv, caxo- 
Noyeiv, ev, KaNwe, Kaxwe Néyety, Eiwety, Arayopevecy. 

"“AvOpwre, py) Cpa rode reOynedracg care, do not injure the dead. 
wn caxovpyes rove girouc, do not harm your friends. Evepyires 
rny warpida, do good to your country, «0 roier rodc girove, 
confer favours on your friends. «3 Néiye Tov Ev AiyovTa, cai ed 
wolerrdy ed rotovyra, speak well of him who speaks well, and do well 
to him who does well. Instead of the adverbs ed and cardic¢ with gouty, &c., 
we often find neuter adjectives: ratd, rand wotetiv, Xiyety rivd, 
to do or say good or ill to one. See under Double Accusative (613, 5). 


Verbs of persevering, awaiting, waiting for, and the contrary ; 
e. g. peverv, Oappeiv, pevyetv, Arodidpdoxey, Opamwerevery. 

My gevye rbyv civduvoy, do not flee from danger. Xp) Oappetv 
Oavaroy, itis necessary to meet death bravely = not to fear death. 6 dov- 
doc dwidpa rdyv deowdrn»y, the slave ran away from his master. oi 
roy Tpayparwy capo ob pivovot Thy Hpetripay Boaduriira, 
the favorable opportunities for action do not wait for our slothfulness. 

Verbs of concealing and being concealed ; viz. X\avOavey, xpurrecy 

(celare), xpuxrecBar. Also the verbs @Od very (to anticipate), 
LNeiwecv, Excrelwecy, to fail; verbs of swearing and the like. 
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With verbs of swearing, the object sworn by is put in the Acc. 
Hence also adverbs of swearing are followed by the Acc.; e.g. 
pa, ob pa, vai pa, v7. 

Geode obre Aa vOdvery, obre BidoacGas Svvarédy, it is not possible to be 
concealed from, to escape the notice of the gods, &c. oi workuto: EGOnaoay 
rotc AOnvaioucg agtedpervor tig rd doru, anticipated the Athe- 
nians in coming into the city ; i.e. reached the city before them. imetrNelwes 
fhe O xXpdvoc, 4 Hpmépa, the time, the day failsme. Spyvupst xdvyracg rotvc 
Oeovc, I swear by all the gods. Nai pad Aia, yes, by Jupiter! Ma 
rovc Geots, by the gods. 


Very many verbs denoting a feeling or an affection of the mind ; 608 
e.g. popeicbat, detoar, aloxvvecBar, aideioBar, &yxBecGai, dvoyepal- 
vew, exmAfrrecOat, carardhrrecGat, oixreipecy, EXeeiv, dAopvpecOar, &c. 

Xp) aideiocOae rod¢c Beodg, we ought to reverence the gods. Al- 

ox vvopat roy Oedy, I am ashamed beforethe god. 5rXogtpov rove 
wivnrag, pity the poor. 


With verbs of motion, the space or way is put in the Acc., these 604 
being the objects on which the action of the verb is performed; so 
also the time during which an action takes place, in answer to the 
question, How long? So, too, measure and weight, in answer to the 
question, How much ? . 

Baivery, tepgr,ipxerv, ropetecOar 586», to goa way, like itque 
reditque viam. ‘H XéBapec fixpale rovroy rdyv ypdvow padtora, 
was flourishing during this time. “Ioxvody ri rai OnBatos rode redXev- 
raiouvcg rovrovai ypdvoug perd ry by Atbxrpoig payny, during 
these last times. MiAriidne axindes Tlapoy woAwopenoacg & rai elxoow 
9 pi pac, having besieged P. twenty-six days. Td BaBviwyoy radavroy 
Sivarae EDVBotdac tBSophrovra pvag, the Babylonian talent is 
worth (weighs as much as) seventy Eubean mine. So dvvacGa, signifying 
to be worth, regularly takes the Ace. 


Many intransitive verbs of motion become transitive when com- 605 
pounded with prepositions (d:a, pera, rapa, bxép): dcaBijvar dpoc, 
&c. to cross a mountain. 


Accusativus cognate significationis.| An accusative of kindred 606 
meaning with the verb (especially if it be also of kindred origin) is 
extensively used in Greek (e. g. »uxgy vixny, to gain a victory ; 
vavpaxetv vavpayiay, to fight a naval battle, &c.).—The practice 
was also extended to similarly completing notions, though not strictly 
of kindred meaning (e. g. vexgy payny as well as vxgv vicny, and 
after the same analogy vexgy ’OdAdpma, &c. to gain a victory in the 
Olympic games). 
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Vocabulary 80. 

607 Habits of life; pursuits (iairndebpara). To enumerate (xarapiOpciv). Gym- 
nastic contests (yupvixoi aywvec). The strongest (ot xparioro). To agree to- 
gether (ovy-ridecOat). Weaker (xeipwy). Evil-doers (ot ddtcovyrec). To be 
suffering unlooked-for misfortunes (rapadéywe arvxety: such as were no such 
result of the preceding actions as could be foreseen). To bring succour (Bon- 
Ociv). To consent to do so and so (déxeo8ac : with ref. to what is offered, or to 
be acquiesced in). In the Olympic games (’Odupmioc). The pancratium (xay- 
Kparwy. wag’ eparog, strength). To hold magistracies ; to fill the great offices of 
state (dpxey apyac). Without food (d-ctroc). To hesitate; to shrink from 
(xaroxveiy. Sxvoc). Safe (dogarye. a opaddrcoOat). Remissness (pidAnore, 
ewe, 1): 


Ezercise 80. 


608 1. I have fought many naval-battles for” my country. 2. When 
they had crossed the boundaries, they again prayed to the gods. 
8. Such habits-of-life injure neither individuals nor the public. 
4. Time® would fail us, if we were to enumerate all the actions of 
your father, 5. From whom” did you receive the money ? and who 
was it who gave it you? and how? and what did you do with the 
money? 6. If nothing would hurt us any more, we should stand in 
no need of any help. 7. What more pleasant than to flatter no- 
body, whether Greek or Persian, for the sake of our pay; but to be 
able to procure necessaries for ourselves? 8. In gymnastic con- 
tests, it is plain that if the strongest might agree together () and 
(° so) go against the weaker, the former would conquer in all the 
contests. 9. It is right’ that you should pity, not the evil-doers, 
but those who are suffering unlooked-for misfortunes. 10. Whom 
would this man pity, who has not pitied himself? 11. You would 
more reasonably‘ pity yourselves than these men. 12. I shall be 
found” not to have been accustomed to flatter the city in my 
speeches. 13. Hippocrates and Thrasybulus fought for a long 
time, till Alcibiades, with some hoplites and the cavalry, brought- 
succour. 14. Would you consent to live your whole life in the 
enjoyment of the most intense pleasures?? 15. Lysander won the 
battle at(év) Nétium. 16. In the Olympic games, Androsthénés, 
the Arcadian, was the first person who won in the pancratium. 
17. Just persons, when they have grown old, hold the magistracies 
in their own cities (sing.). 18. I, by the gods, would consent to be 
myself without food for two days, rather than you (°should be so) 
for one. 19. Do not hesitate to take a long journey to those who 
profess to teach any thing useful. 20. The Thebans, fearing for the 
city, hastened to it at full speed® by the road (°that leads) to” 
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Potniz ; for that was the safer. 21. You will run-away from your 
affairs. 22. Neither was Philip without fear of these, nor were 
these (° without fear) of Philip. 23. Those who are without fear 
of death, are unreasonably without such fear‘, unless they are able 
to prove that the soul is altogether immortal and imperishable. © 
24. He wished to show that he was already chosen general, and 
was able to do him both good and evil. 25. The city will pro- 
nounce sentence & upon the words which are uttered by you}, 
as if they had the value of works. 26. We will never receive words 
as having the value of works. 27. See that you don’t receive words 
as having the value of works. 28. He would have been destroyed 
but for our remissness. 


® 6 rac xpdvog (i.e. ‘all time, till time shall be no more’). b Say: 
© whence ?” (wd6ey 5) © dccarérepor. d HdecOar ndovdg rade peyiorac. 
© dpéue Oeiv. f dvonrug Oappeiy. & xpivey. h Simply o¢’ 


tpey, referring to Adyoug. 


§ 81. Tue AccusaTIvE (continued). 


Accusative of closer specification.| Finally, the Acc. is used with 609 
intransitive or passive verbs and intransitive adjectives of all kinds, 
to explain them more fully. Here also the Acc. represents the 
object as acted upon or suffering, since it denotes the object to which 
the intransitive action of the verb or adjective refers or is directed. 


Kdpyvev rovc d¢0arXpotc, = to have bad (inflamed, &c.) eyes. rac 
PpEvac vytaivey, to be of sound mind. dryeiv rovc wédag, ra 
owpara, to havea pain in one’s fect, body. Atagépet yur) avdpdc ry 
guvory, woman differs in (in respect to) her nature from man. 6 advOpwroc 
réyv dderviXoyw adyei, the man has a pain in his finger (is pained in 
respect to). dyabic rixvny riv d, distinguished in some art. diepOap- 
pévoc ry Puy ny, corrupt in spirit. Davyc cai yvopny avec, cal 
ra woAépta GrAxysog Hv, Phanes was competent in counsel and brate in 
battle. dviorn BepavrAag rb copa otc adung cal ry puyhy 
oie ayevvedt aydpi tocwe. 

In this way many adverbial expressions are to be explained ; as, edpoc (in 610 
breadth), tog (in height), piyeOoc, Baboc, pijcoc, wry Oo, dpiOudy, yévoc, dvopua, 
pipoc; also, ri, rocovrov, piya, wav, wavra, rd Aorwov, Ke. : e.g. KAavdpoce 
yévog iy Diyadede ax’ Apcadiag, a Phigalian by descent. perd raira agi- 
kovyro éri riv ZaBaroy rworapdy rd ev pog rerrdpwy xrAOpwy, four hun- 
dred feet in width. 


Vocabulary 81. 


Appearance, form (sldoc, 75). Stout of heart (riv Wuynv eipworoc). To 611 
make fast (Seiv. déw, ligo). Collar, pillory (dows, 6). Neck (rpaxndoc). To 
flog (paoriyovy. pdort, pacriyog, flagellum, whip, scourge). An able states- 
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man (Sevdc rd wodsrexa). Plethrum (xdsOpov). In alliance with (Zéppaydc 
rive or rivoc). To take by assault (card xparog aipsiy*). To reduce to slavery 
(3&-avdparodizayv. avdpdrodoy, slave). To heal; to oure (lacOa). To put 
under treatment (Oeparevery). By no means (obdapadc). Agile (tAagpéc). Swift- 
footed (xodwenc. xotc’ dxic). 


Proper names: Kedpeai. Kevddwy. Tepicdjjc. OepiorocvAfc. Kipwy. 


Exercise 81. 


612 1. Cinad6én was both youthful* in his appearance and stout of 
heart. 2. I believe myself to know that some of those who are 
beautiful in appearance are very wicked in (° respect to) their souls. 
8. Cinadon, with his hands and neck made-fast in the collar, was 
flogged round the city. 4. Themistocles, Pericles, and Cimon were 
very able statesmen. 5. The Greeks arrived at the river Harpasus 
four plethra in breadth. 6. Lysander, having attacked a city in 
alliance with the Athenians, Cedrez- by name, took it by assault, and 
reduced (° the inhabitants) to slavery. 7. When any one goes to 
the physicians with a disease in his eyes, they say, I presume, that 
it is not possible for them to attempt to cure the eyes alone, but 
that it is necessary to put the (° whole) head under treatment at the 
same time. 8. Who does not know that even in this, men make 
great failures from not being in good bodily health? 9. You don’t 
think—do you ?—that you will be injured in any respect if you take 
care (p) of yourself?—By no means; but that I shall be greatly 
benefited. 10. If your dogs are of this form and look, they will be 
strong, agile, well-shaped », and swift-of-foot. 


® yeavioxog. b odbpperpoc. 


§ 82. Douste AccusaTivE. 
(On the two Accusatives after to name, choose, &c. cf. 18.) 


618 In the following instances the Greek puts two objects in the Acc. 
with one verb: 

(a) In the construction of the accusative of kindred signification 
(606), when the verb has a transitive signification, e. g. giAiay 
giAciy, then the idea of activity consisting of the verb and sub- 
stantive, with which an adjective usually agrees, being blended into 
one, may at the same time be extended to a personal object; e. g. 
GAG peyadrny gerdiav (= péya PAG) rov maida, I love the 
boy with great love (greatly); wade oe rovro ro dvopa, I call 
you this name or by this name. Here gAiay and dvopa are Ac- 
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cusatives of kindred signification, having a sense similar to that 
of their respective verbs. 

(b) Expressions of doing or saying good or evil take an Acc. not 
only of the thing said or done, but also of the object to which the 
good or evil is done. The latter Acc. denotes the object acted 
upon; e.g. woeiv, wparretr, épyalecbar, &c., Aéyety, eiweiv, &c., 
ayaba, caxa reva, to do good or evil to any one, to say good or evil 
of any one. 

Tore 61) 6 OemiorocAge icetvow re cai rovc Kopty@iovg rodAa re cal 


Kand éXeyerv. Odbderwmxore Exatoyro toAXAd Hag Tototyrécg cand, 
never ceased to do much evil to us (or, to do us much evil). 


(c) Instead of the Acc. of the object acted upon, the Dat. is sometimes used, 
which is to be considered as the Dat. of advantage or disadvantage: e. g. rpo- 
oxore, Ti gos Toijocovory ol dpydpevot, what your subjects will do FOR you; but 
ri o€ wotnoovory, what they will do To you. 

(d) In such constructions as wacdevecy rivd copdy, to educate one wise, 
i.e. to make him wise by education: aipew revd pbyay, to raise a man to 
greatness ; to make @ man great: ab&aveay rivad piyay, &c., the predicative adjec- 
tive in the Acc. is called proleptic (or anticipative), i.e. it attributes to the object 
a property which does not belong to it till the action denoted by the verb has 
produced it. 

(e) In the passive construction, this proleptic Acc. is changed into the Nom. 
and agrees with the subject: e. g. watdebey rivd coger, but Pass. ri¢ iwas- 
detOn codoc. 


Phe following classes of verbs take two accusatives: verbs (1) of 614 
entreating, beseeching, desiring, enquiring, asking ; e.g. airetv, mpar- 
rev, mparrecOa (to demand, to exact), towrgy, éleralev, ioropety : 
(2) of teaching ; e. g. didaoxey, watdevecy : (3) of dividing, cutting 
in pieces; e.g. Craipsiv, répvev, dvartpecy: (4) of depriving, taking 
away ; e. g. apapeioBat, orepeiy, amoorepetr, cuvdrgy, &c.: (5) of 
concealing or hiding from; e. g. xpirrev: (6) of putting on or off ; 
eC. g. Evdvery, ExdvEY, Augiervuvat. 

(a) Tlippacg KapBiong ele Alyurroy enpuca, gret Apaciy Ovyarépa, 
asked Amasis for his daughter. abrovdc¢ éxardy radavra ixnpagay, 
they demanded of them a hundred talents. Apyvptoyv mparrety riva, 
to exact money from one. worAd diddoxet pe b worvde Biorog, teaches 
me many things. wmacdetvovor roto waidacg rpla pova, they 
teach boys three things only. yXorrdy re ryyv Arruny cai rpdrouc 
ray "AOnvaiwy Edidaccoyv rote waidag, they taught boys the 
Attic tongue and the Athenian customs. ropeic poipac 6 Bepine ida- 
caro wdvra roy reldy orparo”, divided all the land-army into 
three divisions. ripvetv, dsiacpety re pipn, poipag, to divide any 
thing into parts. 6 Kipoc rd orpadrevpa carivetpe SHdeKa 
pt 0n, divided the army into twelve parts. rov pévoy po cai piroy 
waida ageirero ray Puy ny, deprived my (dear and) only child of 
life. rv ripny aroorepst pe, he robs me of my honour. ra 
Hperepa wpac adroorepet o Pittwrog. KptaTwoeTd aTd- 

M 
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x 4 p a, I conceal the misfortune from you. maic piyac trepov raida 
perpdy piyav xireva ilisuce, cai rdy ytraéva piv éavrov 
sceivoy nugiece, a big boy stripped another, who was a little one, of his 
large tunic, and put his own tunic on him. 

(b) "Awoorspsity and dgaiptioPar, to deprive, to take away, are constructed 
(1) with Ace. of the thing alone; (2) with Acc. of the person alone, but rarely ; 
(3) with Acc. both of person and of thing, very often ; (4) with Gen. of person 
and Acc. of thing, less often ; (5) awocrepety with Acc. of person and Gen. of 
thing, very often (515) ; dgpatpeioOas very seldom, and in the sense of to prevent ; 
orepety is construed both as in (3) and (5). 

(c) When the active verbs mentioned under (a) are changed into the passive, 
the Acc. of the object receiving the action, becomes the Nom., but the Acc. of 
the thing remains: e.g. "Epwrépacrriy yvopuny, I am asked my opinion. 
wasdetvopat, didadoropat povoikyy, I am taught, I learn music. yij 
& cai olenoaug rd abra pipn SravepnOnry, let the land and its habita- 
tions be divided into the same number of parts. ‘AgatpeOhi vat, aroorepn- 
Ojvar riy adpxyny, to be deprived of ofice. epvwropat rovro rod 
wpa ya, this thing is concealed fromme. apgtivvupar xiriva, I put 
on @ tunic, 

(d) Even some verbs, which in the active are constructed with the Dat. of 
the person and the Acc. of the thing, in the passive change this Dat. of the 
person into the Nom., but retain the Acc. of the thing. The following verbs 
are regularly so constructed: éxirarrey, émirpéiwey, imcoridrey revi re, 
to commit, to entrust something to some one: e. g. éwirpéropar (émtrarropat, émc- 
ori\Nopat) rH vy puracnyv, I am entrusted with the guard, or the guard is 
entrusted to me. 


Vocabulary 82. 


615 To be drunk (peOvev). To break open the door (ix-réxrey ryv Oipay). To 
abuse (naxwi¢ Mtyew riva). To be at supper or dinner (Seexvovvra ruyydvey *). 
To exact (tic-wparrey). Amount (xdj90¢, rb). To put it in the acropolis (ava- 
gipey elo rnv adxpdrorv). Memorial (bx6-pynpa, 76). To offer-up (dva- 
riBivar). Principle of emulation (ZiXo¢, 6). To remove (agavifery = cause to 
disappear). Lesson (rawdeia). Never to be forgotten (dei-pynoroc). Arbitration 
(Siaira). To go out of town (drodnpeiv). 


Exercise 82. 


616 1. He went (p) to Cyrus and asked him for money; but he in- 
formed him, that the money (° he had received) from the king was 
spent, and more too®. 2. After fighting many battles in a foreign 
(° country), you were deprived of your arms, not by your enemies, 
but by these men in time of peace. 3. He said that he was at 
supper, and that the defendant came (°to the house) drunk, and 
breaking open the door, came in and abused (° both) him and Anti- 
machus and their wives. 4. It is plain that a man is taught nothing 
but what is a science; and that if’ virtue is a science, it must be 
a thing that can be taught. 5. No one praises the Athenians 
(° by saying) that (° Athens) ruled the sea, or that she exacted (p) 
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from the allies so great an amount of wealth, and placed it in the 
Acropolis. 6. The king of the Persians deprived the soldiers of 
fifteen months’ pay. 7. A man will see that three most dreadful 
(° crimes) have been perpetrated® by Androtién and his 
friends‘; for they have robbed the goddess of the crowns ; they 
have removed from the city the principle-of-emulation (° as excited) 
by the deeds of which these crowns were the memorials, and they 
have deprived those who offered-up the crowns of no small glory. 
8. I will remind you of the dangers (° undergone) by your fore- 
fathers, that you may know that the brave are saved, by the favour 
of the gods °, even from very great dangers. 9. The Phocian war, 
which lasted ten years, gave the Thebans a lesson that will never be 
forgotten. 10. Socrates endeavoured to confer the greatest benefit 
upon each individual‘. 11. Cyrus, having invested & Babylon, 
divided his army into twelve divisions, (° intending) that each 
division should be-on-guard for one month of the year. 12. Those 
who are entrusted with the arbitration forbid you to go out of 
town. 13. Into how many parts is the army divided ? 


a ire. b cipgyne ovonc. © wparrey. d of repi "Avdporiwva. 
€ avy roig Oeoic. f idig Exacroy. & ro\coprety. h we, 0. partop. 
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NOTES. 


(DIFFERENCES OF IDIOM, GRAMMATICAL HINTS, &c.) 


A. PREPOSITIONS. 


1. ABout = concerning (de), wepi. 

To give advice about any thing. 

About = nearly (of numerical approxi- 
mation), dugi or wepi with ace. ; we 
(conjunct. ). 

About (of approximate time).— About 
noon. 


2. ABOVE (u7ép, gen.). 


cupBovrevecy epi rivoc. 
orpariwrag ExepWay apdgi rove draxo- 
giouc, or we Craxocioug. 


card peonpBpiay, or mepi péiony ry 
Hpépay, dpgi picoy nuépac. 


1. Above = more than, bwiép, c. acc. ; wAéov 4H. 


Above 100. 
Men who are above 50 years old. 


The raven lives above 200 years. 
To be distinguished above others in 
any respect. 
2, Above = beyond (of degree). See 
Beyond. 


3. AFTER (ET, C. acc.). 


After this. 
To see any body after a long time. 


4. Aeainst (ézi, mpdc, acc.). 

To avail against any thing. 

To assist any body against any body. 

The march or expedition against Am- 
bracia. 

To march against any body ; to lead 
(soldiers) against any body. 

To fight against any enemies. 


An expedition against Troy. 
To be on one’s guard against any body 
or any thing. 


aXsiovg [= wAslovec] or zAciw (neut.) 
Toy éxaroy. 

dvdpeg mreidy re} wevTncovra Eryn 
yéyovdrec awd yevetic. 

6 xépak brip rd dtacdéota Ern Cy. 

dtagépey (Twy) GrAdAwy (revi). 


pera raura. 
isety reva Ota xpdvov. 


ioxtay rode re. 
BonOeiv reve Eri Tiva. 
9 ei ApBpaxiay d06¢. 


orparevecOat imi riva, aye ini Treva, 


paxecOat mpdc rivac, or paxecOai, 
wohkgtiy Tioey. 

imtorpareia Tpoiag (objective gen.). 

gvAdarrecOai riva or Tt 








NOTES (DIFFERENCES OF IDIOM, &c.) 


5. Amipst, Amonasr. 


To fight amongst themselves. 

To reckon it amongst the benefits. 
Amongst the enemy. 

To be (have fallen) amongst robbers. 


Amongst men. 
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CcapadyecOar tauroic (Aristot.). 
riBivac re iy SpeANpace eth. 

iy pégore roig wodepiotg. 

iy Ayoraig slvat. 


: 8» dvOpwrorg. 


6. AnounD, Rounp. mepi.—dpgi (= on both sides). 


To sit round any thing. 

To throw a cloak round one. 
To go round the city. 

To be flogged round the town. 


7. AT. 
At the beginning. 


To laugh heartily a¢ any body. 
Ata city. 


At intervals of five days (= every five 
days). 

To look aé one object. 

To discharge arrows, &c. at an object. 


8. Brerorg. 


Kirly weprxabnoGal rs. 
weptBadreoOat or duxtyeoOat inary. 
(acburw) wepudvac ry wodey. 
pacriyovpevoy [Kai cevrotpevor] 
card riy wédty wepidyecOa (Xen.). 


dy abryg rg adpyy (often the partep. 
apxopevoc). 

dvayedgy ixi rim. 

by wédee revi (if the action took place 
in it). 

Oud wévre r)pepwy, or dratirwy wivre 
npétpac. 


tig vy BrNéwery. 


apc Tt dgpuiva: rd BéAn. 


(1) Locally, xpé (gen.).—ipmrpocBey or iximpooGey (gen.).—ivwroy (= in 
the presence of a person).—évavrioy (= in the presence of any object).—pd 
Tic woréwe (Bipac, &c.).—EumpooGey rig Oupac (xpdc ry Obpg = close to it). 


To stand before any body. 


To stand before a glass. 

= In the presence of.] 
Before many witnesses. 
To speak before the people. 


To speak, defend oneself, &c. before 
persons. 

To come before you (with reference to 
an assembled body amongst whom a 
person comes). 


ornvat iumpooGey tivoc: mpocrjivai 
rlvog, orivas tvwxidy Tivoc, mpd 
TLvog. 

8E tvavriag rov Karémrpov ornvat. 


ivavrioy ro\A@y paprupwy. 

Aéyew bv rp nu (wpdc or tig roy 
Onpoy). 

Aeyey (ArodoyeioOat, &c.) rpd¢g rivac. 


ele dpac elorévac. 


(2) Temporally, wpo (gen.)—apdrepoy (gen.). 


Before this war. 
A year before the taking of ——. 
Before sunrise. 


(IIpiv with Infin.) 
Before day-break. 


mpd rovde rov wodépov. 

évauTp mpérepoy ric adwoews —. 

xp (or mpdrepov) nAiov ayvtovrog or 
avicxorvrog. 


aoiv npipay yiyvecOat (yevicOat, &c.). 
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NOTES (DIFFERENCES OF 1D10M, &c.) 


9. BEHIND. dmioGey, gen. (only of place).—caréxiy gen. (of place or time).— 
pera, acc.—imi, dat. ( place or time).—v76 (dat.) and ari (only of place). 


To stand behind a tree. 


To be behind any thing. 
To place oneself behind any thing. 


dvri Sivdpou, or Ux6 déivdpy iornxivas 
(the former = facing it ; the latter, 
under it, for protection). 

Smricbey yiyvecBai Tevog. 

ipaxpocOev roitioOai rs (i.e. to 
cause it to be before one). 


10. Betow. w74é, gen. and dat.—xarda, gen. (so that the object envelopes or 


covers us). See Under. 

To be below any body. 

To think any thing below (beneath) 
one. 

This thing is below them. 


11. Bengatu. See Below, Under. 


irre (ace. m.) elvai rivog. 


amwakwiy re. 


avatwy abrey rovr Eort. 


12, a) Besipes. wpédc¢, dat. (e.g. epd¢ rovrotc).—éerdc (= exclusively of : gen.). 
6) Bxstpz.—To shoot beside the mark, xapapapraveiy row sxorov. 


13. BErwEEN. peratu (gen.), tv uiow (gen.), é» (dat.). 


Between ourselves. ' 


wo dy piv elpjoOa 
wo wpdc cé (if one person only is ad- 


dressed). 


14, Beyond. apd, v7ép (both acc.), peiZoy F. 


Above (beyond) my power. 
That is above the power of man. 


wapd (vip) divapey. 
ro Epyov tori peilov } car’ dvOpwrroy 
(= the Lat. major quam pro ). 





15. By (of agent}, mostly v2, c. gen. ; sometimes rapa, mpéc, é&, all c. gen. 
cf. 180) : = close by, xpdc, dat. ; rapa, ec. dat. after a verb of rest, c. acc. after a 


verb of sotion. 

By sea, land, 

The command by land. 

Relations by the mother’s side. 
By the father’s (mother’s) side. 
To get any thing by such methods, 


Close by the wall. 

Day by day (daily) ; year by year 
(every year), yearly. 

To judge a person by any thing. 

To stand by any body. 
(By = NEAR, vid.) 

(To implore any body) by the gods. 


card @dXarray, yy, &c. 

y KaTa yy apy. 

ol dd rijc pnrpdg obyyovot. 

®poc tarpdc (pnrpdc). 

ix raiv roovrwy peOddwy AapBavey 
rt. 

wap avrd To rétxog. 

ca’ npipay: car’ Erog. 


perpety (metiri) reva %x revoc. 
Wapacrhyvat rive. 


wpd¢ ray Gear, 


16. Down, cara, gen. = down into ; under. 


In compos. xara. To fall down, rararinzreay. To run down, rararpixey, 


caradety. 

Down (the) hill. 

I knock any body down. 
Nown the stream. 


kara (or carw) rov dpouc. 
caraGaddw wardkag (rivd). 
kara roy xorapoy. 





NOTES (DIFFERENCES OF 1DI0M, &c.) 


17. For. 
To ask any body for a thing. 


To live for honour. 

To feel grateful to any body for having 
done any thing. 

I have no pretext for doing any thing 
(I had no &c.). 


Very zealous for any thing. 

Laws drawn up for this purpose (= 
to secure these objects). 

A remedy for any thing. 

To fine them an obolus for each man. 
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airciy riya re (two accusatives: ai- 
reto@at, of asking for himself ; i.e. 
of what one wishes to borrow, &c.). 

ele edddog ZHy. 

xapry fxav rivi, rs iwoine’ re. 


ob Exw rpdgaccy ig’ he wow (xornow) 
rs (ode elyow pog. ig’ He wotoiny 
Tt). 

we wpoOvpdérarog wpde rt. 

vopot iwi rovroc reraypivor. 


A remedy of any thing (objective gen.). 
imiZnpody revac 6BdAw card roby 
dydpa. 


For = in behalf of ; in the cause of, vwip, gen.] 


To fight, die, &c. for my country. 
For = on acoount of, Evexa.] 

To be angry with any body for ——. 
For great (small) advantages. 

For fear (after a negative). 


(paxeoOar, &c.) iwip rij¢ rarpidog. 


dpyiZecOai rive Evexad revoc. 
tveca peyddwy (pcp). 
dud rdy pdBor. 


18. From. dé (gen.). && (= oné of, gen.). 


Presents from any body. 

To be from such a place (i. e. by 
origin). 

To receive any thing from any body. 

To take an estimate of a person from 
any thing. 

From a boy. 


éipa rapa rivog. 
elvac bE ’AOnvay, &c. 


AapBavey re Tapa Tivog. 
perpety (= metiri) reva Exe rivog. 


de watddc. 


From (denoting a cause). Thus: From thinking so and so, rg vopiley. 


(1) dat. 
(2) da with ace. 
(3) ée with gen. 
To remove any body from a magi- 
stracy. 


19. In. éy (dat.) 
To give advice iz a good spirit. . 


To differ in any respect. 


To differ from any thing in any 
respect. 


To excel any body in any thing. 
In itself (e, g. desirable in itself). 
To exercise oneself tn — labours. 


mavey riva TiC apxiic. 


an’ dp0iic ric Wuyiic cupBovrcdeav 
(= out of it). 

Scagipey revi (i. e. the thing in which 
the difference consists is in the 
dative). 

The point in which the difference 
exists, is to be in the dative (dta- 
dépacy revog rivi). 

axpogépey (or dtagépery) rivdg Tive. 

xaQ’ avroy (-ny, 6). 

yupvateay éavrdy — rovocc. 
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To buy any thing is the market. @veiaGai ri bx rig ayopac. 

To land is a country. dwoBaivay sig yHv (revoc). 

ZZgosthtna in the Megarian terri- AiydcQeva rjc Meyapecnc. 
tory. 

To delight is any thing. HoecOal rit. 

To end éx any thing. redevrgy tic Tt. 

I am poor (rich) is any thing. iydene eipi (zAovTs) revoc. 

To enquire &c. in what way any xwvvOavecOa riva rpdxoy —. 
thing may be done. 

To be shut up és a place. To be shut up into (sic, acc.) a place. 


20. Into. ig (acc.). 


With verbs of motion, éy with the dat. is found instead of ei¢ with the Acc. ; 
“but only with the Perf. and Pluperf. in Attic writers. The é» denotes the 
point to which the motion is directed as reached- of tv ry ‘Heaip cararegev- 
yétec [but é¢ rd ‘Hp. carigvyoy]. It is only with re@évat and the like, that é» 
occurs (though ec is also found) with all the forms, to denote rest as a result 
of the motion.” Kr. ’Ey yepoi XaBeiv. 


21. Near. éyyic (gen.). *wAggcioyr (gen.). 


To be near any body. byyuc or xAnoioy elvai rivoc. 
To put any thing near any body. TAncioy woreiy ri rivog. 
22. Or. 
(To make wine) of hdney. ée rov pédtroc. 
To die of disease. véow redevrgy. 
23. Orr. 
I am of. of yopuat. 
To be three stadia of. rptig oradioug amtyey (e. g. ric 
wéAswe). 


To take one’s clothes off. arodvecOa (e. g. shoes).—ixdvecOar (a 


garment from which one has to 
come out). 

dwodvey or éxdvey riva re (with the 
distinction just explained). 


To take any body’s clothes of. 


24. Our (of). &« (28), gen. 


Dat.—also = cause, motive. ix (less commonly dz) c. gen. — vo (gen.) — 
Oud, ace. 
Out of kindness. 


sbvoig. — vn’ ebvoiac. 


To make a good man out of a bad one. 


25. On, Upon. éai (dat. or gen.) 


To spend much upon any body. 
To spend money upon any body. 
To sow upon stones. 


To pride oneself on being .. . 

On (upon) hearing this —. 

To lend or borrow money upon any 
thing. 


To make a bad man good. 


woAdd Sarravgy sic riva. 

Xenpara avadionay ete riva. 

ei¢ iBoug oreipay (a prov. ; sowing 
usually consisting of putting seed 
into the earth). 

cepvuvecbar Tw .. . elvat. 

Partep. of Aor. ; dxotoag, &e. 

CaveiZeayv, daveiZeaGar re ivi reve. 
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To sit down upor any thing. 
To make war upon any people. 
On the wing (of an army). 

To look on the ground. 

All depends on you. 


26. Over. wip (gen.). 


27. THROUGH. 
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cadiZeay iwi rivoc. 
Wokepety Teiory. 

izi cipwe. 

ele yy opgy. 

by col way rd wpaypa. 


(1) Of direction from one extremity through to the other : 6:4 with gen. 


To wound any body through his breast- 
plate. 
To flow through the country. 


bia Tov Owpaxog rirpwonay rivd. 


pety cea rjc yitc. 


(2) Of extension over all parts of a surface : dca (gen.), dvd (acc.) 


Through the whole country. 


(3) Occasion, Causr, &c. 
(In composition, dea). 


28. Tit, UNTIL, péxpe (gen.). 


Til sunset. 

Til death. 

Til morning. 

Till late in the day. 


See Out of 


aya Tacay Thy ywpay. 


pixpt nrjiov dvoper (or dbvovroe). 
péxpt Oavdrov. 

tic Thy bw. 

pixpe xéppw rijc ypépac. 


As a temporal conjunction with a sentence: we, Eore, pixps (0v),—mrply 


(prius). See 379, 384, sqq. 


29. To, Unto. mpé¢ (towards), acc. ele, to; quite up to or into, acc. 


To retire to a hill. 
(To go) to (= in direction of) the sea. 
To fly to a place (of birds). 

(fig.) to a place of refuge. 


To betake oneself to an investigation. 
To train a person to —. 
To sail to Athens. 


To be conveyed to a city. 
To give a slave up éo the torture. 


The road to Potniee. 

To conduct to — mankind. 

Any thing is good for nothing to (= 
compared with) another. 

To look to any thing (i. e. to consider 
it, make it an object). . 

To be brought to any body. 

To come or go back again to the be- 
ginning. 

To go in to any body. 


dvaxwptiv mpdc Addo. 

bri rny OdXarray. 

wérecOar ézi (c. acc.). 

gevyery wxpdc or ti (c. acc.). — geb- 
yety sic (= into, if to a town which 
one is to enter). 

rparioQa iri Snrnotv. 

wadevecy (rpidecy, &c.) rivd mpde re. 

mrsiv sic 'AOnvac (the town would 
be entered by the person who sailed 
to it). 

anogipeOat cic roAty rivd. 

wapadotva OovrAov (or olxéirny) ale 
Bacavov. 

n éri Torvide odd. 

ayey (rivd) cic dvOpwrove. 

mwpoc¢ with ace. 


Brey wpde re. 


ivex Ova: rapa riva. 
avOic éxi rny apxny livat wade. 


slovivat wapa riva. 
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30. Towanrns, 
To be harsh towards any body. xarerdy elvai rive, 


31. Unper. 

twé (c. ace.) to denote motion towards id déydpoy xaracrijvat. 
an object that is above us. — v7d 
(dat.) of rest beneath (vd ipariy 


Exery re). ; 
’ : on ee eer kara yc caradvvat. 
nard (c. gen.) if we sink into it. ea vecOar xara rov bearoc. 
Under = in less than, ivyrdg (within: c. gen.) 
Under twenty years. évroc elxooe grav. 
dvnp ovrw xevTncovra irn yeyovwe 
Under fifty years old. ano yerede. 


dynp facooy re} wEvrneovra ern 


yéyouws (== somewhat under). 


Under = in subjection to. elvat vd reve or éxi Teme. 
Under these circumstances. wo’ lyéyrwy Tay rpayparwy.—otrwe 


byévrwy.—tre ravd’ obrwe Fxe.— 
éx robrwy rovobrwy byTwr. 
To be under arms. dy Sardorg elvas. 


32. WirH. ovy, Edy (c. dat.) ; perd (c. gen. [of association with]). The prep. 
ovyv is generally omitted (as cum in Latin) in describing with how many troops, 
&c. a general marched ; with how many ships he sailed. 


So: to come with an embassy. apeoBeig Hee, EXOciv. 
To build houses with the saw. olxiag woiy dd wplovog. 
To be angry with any body. dpyizecOai rene (iv Spyg exety or 
wotetaGai riva). 
To fly with any one. pevyey perd rivoc. 


Wits translated by a participle.] 
To come ¢ith his shield, to come having (€ywyw) his shield. 

So the participles dywy, \aBwy, &c. may be used to translate ‘ with,’ if the 
object in question is led, taken, &c. 


33. WITHIN.] éyréc, gen. (of time. See Unper). évrdc, gen. (évrdg“AAvoc). 


To be within a very little (a hair’s mapa pixpdy idXOety wabetv re 
breadth) of suffering something. 


34. WitHovut.] aved (gen.). xwpic (gen.). £w (gen.). 


Without transgressing the laws. ody roi¢g vdpoic. 

Without friends. ditwy Epnpoc. 

Without any right. wapa wdvra ra dixata, 

Without any body’s knowledge. kpuga or AaOpa rivde. dyvoovyréc 


rivoc, or by circumlocution with 
AarvOdvey tiva. 
Often by a negative with particip. ; or by a negative compound. 
Without laughing. ob (or 4m) yedaoag dyedaori. 
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B. MISCELLANEOUS. 


35. @) The English ‘to be ’ is often translated by yiyveo@ar, when the thing said 
to be, have been, &c., is one that was made up of several portions, &c. that 
or turned out tobe. Thus, “a winter was (éyévero) cold.” 
b) ‘If I am to be a philosopher, &c. usually, ef piddw gidécogog slvar: 
sometimes, ef det pe gtr. yevioOar. Also the simple fut. is sometimes 
used in this way: « esdacpovnoag = ef piddXee ebdaipwy elvat. 


36. She has black eyes.) She has the eyes black [péAavag Zyee 
__ Her eyes are black. f rove 6¢Badpobe, or rove d¢OaA pode 
[So: ‘our front teeth are sharp,’ pédavag Exe. rove dpOadrporde Exe 
becomes ‘ we have the front tecth pidavac]. 
sharp’ }. : 


37.a) 1) I have more pleasure in 
doing this than that. 
2) I like doing this better than 
that. 
3) I prefer doing this to that. 
4) I would rather do this than 


I more-pleasantly do this than that 


(Hésoy row rovro 4 éxeivo). 


that. 
b) I should like (to do anything).  déwe¢ av (wotoiny re). 
c) I should extremely like to —. Hocor’ ay (xowwiny rs), 
38. They say (i.e. people say: it is gaci (nom. omitted). 
said). 


39. Should.] In a substantive sentence with ‘that’ the English ‘ should’ does not 
imply duty: ‘It is strange that you should say so’ = your saying so is 
strange. 

For must, should, would, &c., cf. § 34, p. 55. 


40. Strengthening Particles.] a) An (probably an abridged and weakened form 
of 46m) is a particle that seems to denote that the notion to which it is 
attached really and plainly exists. (1) It is frequently used with Im- 
peratives: pipe On =‘ come now.’ (2) It often appears merely to add 
emphasis to a word: zepacopat on, I will attempt (certainly). det 
31) wogorepdy we droxpivecOa. Onpoxparia on... 

Tlép (enclit. from wepi) shows that the notion is to be taken in its whole 
extent ; it therefore fixes the meaning precisely to that notion. It often 
strengthens relative pronouns and adverbs (Somep, grep, &c.) ; and some 
other particles of time, cause, and condition (eimep, éwsimrep, xaiwep, &c.). 


b 


ww 


41. Vé (enclit.) often adds the sort of emphasis to a word, that we give by pro- 
nunciation, or, in writing, by underlining, and in printing, by talics. It 
is very often added to personal pronouns (éywye, &c.); and not uncom- 
monly to demonstrative ones: ovré¢g ye, Toratrad ye, &c. It is also 
attached to other particles (especially in replies), and to adjectives, &c. : 
wavy ye eixdtwo ye (quite naturally). It may sometimes be construed 
by at least, &c. ; but often its force can only be given by added emphasis. 


42, Pres. = Perf.) Several Presents appear to be used as Perfects from our 
having no word by which to translate them so exactly as to give their 
Present meaning: jxw (adsum = veni), J am come ; otyopat (abii) ; pedyw 
(exsul sum). So dxovw, xrvrOdvopat, aicPavopat, yryywoxw, pavOdvw : 
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and sometimes addi, I have acted unjustly, or have injured (injuriosus sum, 
qui id fecerim) ; me, victor sum = vici. amwoorepw, I have deprived (a 
person of any thing ; i. e. I am still doing it by keeping him out of what is 
his). 

43. Perf. = Pres.) KéeAnpat, I am called ; xixrnpat, I possess (literally, I have 
obtained or acquired ; craoQa:r = to obtain); péipynua I remember ; i.e. 
I have recollected. 

44. Aor. = Pres. in. general truths founded on experience, 214. 


45. Aor. = Pluperf.] a) The Aor. in the sense of a Pluperfect occurs very 
frequently with the particles émei, éwe:dn (391); and, (6) sometimes 
with Swe (wep), péxpt, Ecorse, xpiv, ob — xolyv, 392 ; (c) and whenever it 
is not necessary to mark that the action continued in its effects. 


46. a) (Eng.) Leaping from his horse, he saluted him. 
(Greek) Having leapt (aor.) from his horse, he saluted him. 
If an action described by a participle must precede that of the verb, the 
Greek (like the Latin) usually marks this by the tense of the participle. 
In English we generally use the Present participle, when the action 
denoted by the verb is immediately consequent on that denoted by the 
participle. 
b) Some participles of the Aorist are used where we should use the Present ; 
e. g. nynoapevoc (= ratus), thinking, believing ; tdricac, hoping, &c. 
c) So, too (which seems strange), yeAdoacg = laughing, daxptoag = cry- 
ing. 
47. a) When notions are contrasted by ‘ but’ (e.g. ‘A is this, but B that’), the 
first notion generally takes péy (= quidem, indeed) in Greek; the 
second, dé. Neither the péy nor the dé can stand as the first word in a 


clause, 
b) Mé» — dé are also often used where we should use ‘ and.’ 


48. The Imperfect (besides its usual meaning) signifies— 
a) Used to —— 
b) Began to —— 
c) Proceeded to 
d) Endeavoured (or attempted, wished, &c.) to —— (Cf. 203.) 


49. ‘ Much’ is often translated by the plural woAAa (= ‘many things :’ so multa 
in Latin). 
So, when a clause with ‘wkat’ and a verb is translated by the article and 
a participle, the plural is mostly used in Greek : 
What is present, ra wWapoyra. 
What is before one, ra Eumpocber. 


- 60. Substantives with which the article is often omitted.] 
Many monadic (cf. Grammar, 672) and other nouns that may, and more or 
less often do, take the article, frequently omit it ; the object being so 
well known as to require no further definition. 
Articulo perseepe carent Oed¢, avOpwrdg re° 

* Adde warnp pnrnp 1° et dvip, yuvn, vidc, ddedgog’ 
Adde yoveic, waideg r* aypdc, wédtc, doru, rarpic Te’ 
Adde etiam Baoweds (Persarum intellige regem) ; 
"HXwoc dxbavog re, OadXacoa atque obpavoc, gone, 
Addaturque dvepoc, pulchree cum luce eA nvye. 





51. 


52. 


54 


. He says that he will not do a 
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The omission occurs especially (by no means exclusively) in enumerations 
(50), and after prepositions (92). 

To the nouns above mentioned may be added orparta (army), &c.; orparé- 
xedoy (camp), and ‘the divisions of an army ;’ cipac (wing), &c.; (rd) 
cEcdy (ebervpor) xipac, ‘the right (left) wing.’ So decd, dprorepd, the 
right hand ; the left hand. 


Of didwps, riOnps, inue, 
a) The first Aorist is used in the sing. 
b) The second plur. 


I have.] Often ors (eici) pot, &c. like eat (sunt) mihi. 





He refuses to do it, o8 dnote woeeiy (or wornoey). 


He pretends that he does not hear, ob xpoorottiras drove. 

He thinks that he ought not » ove oleras deiy &e. 

He does not think that they will od« dy oferat abrove Abyey. 
say &c. 





(Eng.) My house and that of my friend. 
(Greek) My house and the of my friend. 


. (Eng.) Jam the first who do it (or, to do it). 


(Greek) I do it the first (wparog wotw : 4s primus facio). 


. The son of Sophroniscus, 6 Swohpoviccoy (usually). 


The country or territory of Philip, 1 rod diAiwzovu (usually. So, 9 ixei- 
vu, &c.). 


57. A. a) The following Aorists of the Middle form are the more common, though 


others of the Pass. form occur: lyevéuny, twepbapny, &dopupdpny, 
amwedoynoapny ' [but also, iyernOny, tpipgOnv, wrogbpOny (Th.)., 
dmekoynOny (Pol.)] 

b) The following Aorists of the Pass, form are more common than the 
corresponding Mid. forms: ydcOnyv (admired), ydtoOnv? (reverenced), 
npynOnv (denied), xpoevonOny (planned beforehand). 


B. FUTURE MIDDLE with PASSIVE sense. 


ripnoopat, shall be honoured. fo 
Schaouas shall be injured. 1 In ae the Pass. meaning is pretty 
oleicouat, shall be inhabited, J y 
Tnpewoopat, shall be punished.| In these, usage fluctuates between these 
orepnoopat, shall be deprived. forms and those in -Ojcopas; those in 
goBnoopat, shall be feared. -Onoopat denoting rather a continued 
@pednoopat, shall be benefited. action. (Herm.) 

Add: dp&opar (shall be ruled), BAaopar (shall be hurt), rapa&opas (shall be 
disturbed), rpipopac (shall be rubbed), purakopac (shall be guarded), wodt- 
opxnoopat (shall be besieged), Opiopas (shall be supported). 





1 Passive in Xen. Hell. 1, 4, 13. 
2 ’Hidecdpny (in Attic prose) = pardoned a transgressor. 


« 
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C. a) Futura Media of regular verbs which in classical writers are the quite 


or nearly exclusive forms : 


deovaopas (-ovw), shall hear. ddoAvEopas (-0ow), shall ory aloud (to 
aédadalopa: (-alw), shall shout out. the gods). 

axavtnoopas (-dw), shall meet. axndnoopa (-dw), shall leap. 
adroXavoopa (-atw), shall derive | otynoopas (-dw), shall be silent. 

(from any thing). owrnoopat (-dw), shall hold my tongue. 
Badcovpac (-i<w), shall walk. onovddoopas (-dZw), shall make haste, 
Bonoopa (-aw), shall shout. be busy. 
ytAdoopat (-dw), shall laugh. ovpitouat (-ifw), shall pipe. 
cwrv copa (-vw), shall wail. rwOdcopat (-dlw), shall jeer. 


oipwopat(-wlw), shall wail, lament. 
b) Futura Media of regular verbs whose Future Active is a less common 


form : 


g_oopat, gow (-dw), will sing. éracvéicopat, -tow (-iw), shall praise. 
apracopat, -dow (-dlw), shall snatch. | imtopengopa, -now (-tw), shall for- 
ynpacopa, -dow (-a[coc]w), shall swear myself. 

old 


Oavpdoopat, -dow (-dZw), shall wonder. 


grow old. 
BrAipopas, -Yw (-ww), shall look. chiponat, -Yw (-2rw), shall steal. 
CwwEopat, -Ew (-xw), shall pursue. popnoopat, -now (-éw), shall sup up. 
iyewpudoopar, -dow (-dlw), shall | oxwopat, -Ww (-rrw), shall mock. 

panegyrize. Xwopnogopat, -now (-Ew), shall retire. 

c) Onpagopar and Onpeboopat, will chase, and Koddoouat, will chastise, do not 


belong here ; for the Middle form of other tenses is found as Active (im- 
plying that the action is done for the agent’s own satisfaction), and the 
Futures in -ow are also in use. The same is true of éjoopa: (Plat.) = 
mihi coguam. The regular Fut. is dpjow. 


. Deponents that have both Middle and Passive Futures : 


aldioopas, seldom aisecOnoopat, shall reverence, (-eopuat.) 

ax Gicopas, axPecOncopat, shall be vexed, (-opat.) 

CcadéFopar, SradexOnoopat, shall converse with, (-eyopat.) 
értpeAnoopat, seldom értpeAnOHoopat, shall take care of, (-eX[e]opat.) 
xpoOupjoopat, seldom rpo8upnOncopat, shall be eager, l 
Siavonoopat, CcavonOnoopat, shall think over ; shall intend, J (-eopat). 


Mar [papa] has Fut. tpac@noopa: ; tvOvpéopar (to consider), ivOuynOn- 


E. 


copat (not ésvOvpnoopat); évavriwOnoopac for évayriwoopuat, only Lu- 

cian; evAaBnOnoopuat for evAXaBjcopmat only in the Septuagint. 

Deponents Passive (i.e. that have a Passive Aorist) : 

hdvynOny or duvnOny; idvvacOny, | érepednOny, cared for, (-[¢]Jopat.) 
was able, (dbvapat.) éveOupnOny, considered, 

HpacOny, loved, (Epapat.) apoeOupnOny, was eager, 

)x980Ony, was vexed at, (4xPopar.) évevonOny, considered, intend- 


&BovrAnOny, hBovrAnOnv, wished ; ed, 3 
chose, (BovAopat.) dtevojOny, thought over, in- = 

édenOny, begged, (déopat.) tended, ww 

HoOny, was delighted ; was pleased, | drevonOny, was beside myself ; 
(dopat.) was desperate 

ynOnyv, thought, (otopac.) HvavrwOny, opposed, (-dopat.) 

sab gOny, reverenced, (c&Bopas.) edaBnOnv, shunned scrupulously, 


igpavracOny, likened myself, (-aZopat) (-é0pat.) 
duedEXOny, conversed with, (dtadé- | epcrdoripnOny, was ambitious, (-éo- 


yopat.) peat.) 


3 Plat. Pheedr, 254. 
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58. It is (was) A who did this. A borty (fv) 6 wordy rovro. 


59. A person is often said to do what he orders to be done: thus, dwicretvey 
often = he ordered (him) to be put to death. 


60.4 The Accusative follows many Greek verbs of which the corresponding 
Latin verbs govern (always or sometimes) some other case ; e. g. 
accaé, Brarre, weidw, codracebw. 








oixreipw, bred, OGG, tvedpetw. (Cf. 599.) 
61. Odrog, obrwe, relate to what precedes. 
“Oee, w0e, follows. 


G2. On the place of dy.] a) As dy represents the predicate as conditional, it 
ought properly to be joined with the predicate, e. g. Aéyorse dv, Atyor 
ay ; yet it commonly follows that member of a sentence which is to be 
made emphatic, e.g. cai ote ole doynpoyv ay gavetcba rd rov 
Swepdrove wpaypa. Hence it is regularly joined to such words as 
modify the whole meaning of the sentence, viz. to negative adverbs and 
interrogatives [otk dy, ob8 dy, obror’ ay, obdéwor’ dy, &c.—rig dv, ri 
dy, ti o dy, ri dnr’ dv, wig dy, rac yap ay, dp’ dy, &c.] ;—also to 
adverbs of place, time, modality, and other adverbs, which in various ways 
modify the expression contained in the predicate, and define it more 
exactly [évravO0a dy, ror’ dy, tixdrwe dy, tows dy, ray’ dy, pater’ ay, 
ctor’ dv, pading dy, ndiwe dv, &c.] ; to ei, dwedy, bre, dadre, 3¢ with 
Subj. [hence édy (fy, dv), tweddy, Srav, drérav.—d¢ dv = quicunque ; 
st quis}. 

b) When dy precedes the verb, it often stands at a considerable distance 
from it; sometimes dy, close by the principal verb (often before it), 
belongs to the Infin.: ef ofa. Ay ry iperipay dbvamy weptyeviobac 
crd. So often with ote: ode dy pot dors. obe dv nytira. odbc adv 
olduevog. ote ay Soxei, Kc.—wodAny dy oluat dmoriav ... elvac 
(Th.). 

c) Instead of obx oid ei... dy, we find the d» transposed : otk old dy 
ef ..., or obe dy old’ el... 


63. Kivduvedw.] 





Would probably have been (= éxivddvevoer dy (c. inf.). 
would have been in danger 
of being). seat 
ro dmakoy. 
64. A vessel to carry (us) away. xXotoy { 8 ors dwdtee 
I have nothing to do. ovK Exw 6 Tt TOL. 
I had nothing to do. ob« elyoy 5 re rotoiny. 
I have no where to go to. obe Exw Sot tw. 
I had no where to go to. ov« elxov Sra lolny. 
65. Correlatives. ] 
TnAKOUTOC, HAixog or bo0¢. 
TOLOUTOL, olog (oldozep), d¢ or domep. 
rocovrog, daoc, SoooTEp. 
6 abrég, Bowep often &¢, dorep, cai; or the dat. 
dpotog, Sorep, oloc aks 
too¢, Scoorep, Some 


4 By mistake 65 has once or twice been referred to as 60. Cf. 65. 
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xayrec door, 
é d¢ ay). 
66. All who wavrec Soric (8¢ av) 
dy. that dooe only. 
ae tte sy xavreg of is found, but not (according 
to Kr.) wavreég otrevec. 
All the others who ——, ol dAAot Soot. 


67. On the Subjective Moods of the Aorist.] The general rule, that the Subjective 


Moods of the Aorist do not denote past time, but only a single definite 
action, considered without reference to duration, must be received with 
some limitations: and generally (as was remarked when the Aorist and 
Imperfect were compared, 204) an action that really has and must have 
duration—no matter of what length—may be expressed by the proper 
mood of the Aorist, when the action is contemplated (without any re- 
ference to its duration), as a single, definite act. 


More particularly : 
a) The Subjunctive of the Aorist, when used in connexion with conjunctions 


b) 


a 
—_ 


of time or condition, and relative pronouns and adverbs, has the force of 
the futurum ezactum. Here dy is used with the conjunctions and rela- 
tives (with some of which it coalesces). [kav (Hv, dv), iway, treday, 
&e.] édv Eye, si dixeris: 5¢ ay AéEy (quicunque dixerit), whoever 
shall have said [though, from the freeness of our idiom, we often use 
‘ whoever has said,’ or even ‘ whoever says’). 

The Optative of the Aorist denotes past time (1) in a (substantive) sen- 
tence introduced by drt, Swe, we (= that), when it is dependent on 
an historical tense (or a presens historioum). It here represents the Aorist 
of the Indicative: 5 Baowsdc Exeuev npadc. — Eeyov Sri 6 Bacr- 
ede wipWece opac, they said that the king had sent them. Airisvrat 
ovrot — we ovrog ceAEboELE Teiy Toy maida Td PappaKoy ff HYay- 
kacey 7 Edwxeyv (Antiph. de Choreut. 16), the prosecutors state that the 
defendant ordered the boy to drink the poison, or forced him, or gate it to 
him. (Observe the Aorist of the Optative in connexion with the Indi- 
cative of the same tense.)—2) When indefinite frequency is implied : 
@. g. Gre adixotro, whenever he arrived, quum venisset (Ore dgixero, when 
he arrived once, quum venerat). éwei rvOorro, éxyver, quum hoc cogno- 
visset, eos collaudabat. (3) When it arises from 8¢ dy (édy, Srav) 
with the Subj., it retains the same force of a futurum exactum, that the 
Subjunctive then has (a): vmioxvotpat, bray ry éimtorodjy AdBuw, 
rovrotg deiZev, I promise to show these persons the letter when I (shall) 
have received it (quum accepero): dmecxduny, oxdre thy émtoroAry 
AaBorpe, robrore dei~ev, T promised to show these persons the letter when- 
ever I should have received it (quum accepissem). 

In the Imperative, the Aorist denotes the simple action of the verb with- 
out any reference to duration. Adc riy xéipa, give me your hand: 
avarevarw thy xeipa, le him hold up his hand. 


d) The Infinitive of the Aorist has, according to Madvig, the meaning of a 


past tense only after verbs of declaring, thinking, and the like; and in the 
construction of the acc. c. infin. when the article is used. 


éroAunot paprupijcar byyuijcae rp Osip ry nperipp rv ddeddony 


Ty éavtod yuvaixa elvat card rove vdpuouc, he had the impudence 
to state in evidence that he betrothed (or, had betrothed) his sister 
to my uncle, to be his wife according to law (iseeus). Here paprupijoar 
after the verb éroApyoe would be translated into Latin or English by the 
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Infinitive of the Present; but iyyvijoas, being dependent on a verb of 
declaring (paprupijoat), has the meaning of a past tense (testimonium 
illud dicere sustinuit, a se sororem suam ..... . desponsam fuisec). 
Cavpalw rd wecOjvai rivac, err., I am eurpried that some men were 
persuaded, &c. (Xen.) 

I think, however, that Madvig’s limitation is too confined : thus the Infin. 
of the Aor. has the past meaning after ply (xpiv dawvicas = prius- 
quam cenarero), and in various other passages : e. g. 'Odvocrds 32 cal 
Acopndng Aapxrpoi piy cai ca®’ ty ixacroy, rd si Brow alreoe Tpoiay 
GAGwat (Xen. Ven. 13). Toootry ypnowwrepoy atréy wapicye rey 
DrAwy, Gol dporoyoupivwc peyiorny atrg cupBadricOar sivamy 
ele rHv vavpayiay ray repi Kyidow (Iscor. Ev.). Krtiger goes so far 
as to say that it generally has the meaning of a past tense. 

¢) The Participle of the Aorist always denotes a completed action. In con- 
nexion with a verb that itself relates to the future, it has the force of a 
futurum exactum: wowujoag ravra, ropebcerar xrr. = quam hee fecerit, 


proficiscetur &c. 


68. The Subjunctive of the Aorist with dy» will be used (like the futurum 
exactum in Latin) when the action of the principal verb (a Future or Im- 
perative) does not commence till after Um completion of that denoted by 
the verb of an accessory clause. 


When I have performed, &c. I will come. 
iwesddy diampdEwpar &c. — Hew. 


When you have heard all, decide. 


ivesday dwavra deovonre, xpivare. 


69. Attraction of Prepositions.] When the article (alone or with a substantive) 
in connexion with a preposition followed by its case is substantivized 
(3, 2), instead of the preposition é» (or rapa) with the Dative (to 
denote generally the place where), we sometimes find 446, ix, or eic, 
when the verb (expressed or understood) would be followed by those 
prepositions. Thus for of 2» rg dyopg we should find ol éx rij¢ ayopag, 
if the verb were gedyey, drogebysty (ix). So, for ‘to be present tn a 
place,’ we find ‘ to be present into a place’ = to come tnto the place and 
be there. 

Ildvreg ol ke rav adypa@y ’Axapvives Eguyov ic ra dorn (Xen.). 
“HisOovro ol ix rav ripywy pbrAacec (Th.). Ol dwd réyv rara- 
orpwparuy rotc deovriog txypavro (Th.). “Oortg & dgixvotro ray 
xapd Baoiréwe xpoc abrév (= boric rév wapd Bagiel bvrwy wapad 
Bactdiwe agucvotro. Xen.). 


70. With the Ind. of the historical tenses, & » is generally (not always) omitted 
in the conclusion with expressions denoting necessity, duty, justice, possi- 
bility, freedom, inclination ; thus, e. g. with (8)xpijv, Ua, wpedov, with 
verbal adjectives in -réoc, mpoonxe(y), earpd¢ iy, eledc ty, raddv HY, 
alaypov iy, eadde elye(v), sv, (BovdrAduny : e. g. el aioxpdy re ExedAroy 
ipydcacbat, Odvaroy dvr’ abros wpoatperioy iy, mors praferenda 
erat. What is here expressed absolutely in Greek, is expressed with an 
implied condition in English: e. g. elxdc hy, i would be just ; aloypoy 
Hv, i would be shameful. 
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NOTES (DIFFERENCES OF IDi0M, &c.) 


71. Verbs that are more commonly followed by drwc¢ o. Futuro Indicativi than 


by Sawe c. Subj. or Opt. } 


To contrive how (or that) it may be, 


To consider how it may be, 
To take care that it may be, 


pnyavacba brwe Eorat. 

poovrizeay Srwe Eorat. 

dripedcioOat (or -eo8at) Swe 
éorat. 


So Sxwe c. fut. indic. is very common after orovdalay, wapackevaley, 
xpévoay tye, wparray, rdvra xoutv, wepi woAAXod woeioOat, wpdc 


rovro roy your txay, &e. 


72. As in Latin, verbs signifying to promise (vaxvoxveicOat), to undertake (v2r0- 
orjvat), &c. are usually followed by fut. infin. 

73. Remember that, after a negative, any, cither, ever, &c. are to be translated 
by obdeig (undeic), obre (unre), &c.—i. e. by the negative forms. 


(Comparison of some Greek and Latin Constructions). 


74. A. Examples of the Infin. in Greek where the Latin has ut, &c. : 


ixoinge rny rod gireiv abrév, 
Rapatvw oot rotety Tt, 
ovupBovrsbw oot wotty rt, \ 

ri o& KwAVEL Troleiy TL; 


effecit, u¢ cives sui ipsum diligerent. 
auctor tibi sum, wt facias. 


quid impedit (obstat), quominus facias? 


(Besides cwAvey woteiy rt, we find ewAvety jr) worety re and row soseiy rt. 


Cf. Part II. under 7.) 
45. (Infinitive.) 


B. The Infin. of purpose after verbs of choosing, appointing, giving, offering, 
committing, &c. ; sending or leaving any where, &c.] : 


iwiornoay atrote iwmiperetiabar 
ric ebxoopiac, prafecerunt illos, ut 
modestiam moresque tuerentur (Isocr.). 

cuBepvgy caracraeic, ad gubernandum 
constitutus. 

yuvairec at roairar rotg rowvroic 
avipdoy ixXexréiatcuvoikety 
(= airivec svvoirnoovory), equsmodi 
mulieres seligende sunt, quce cum tali- 
bus viris una incolant civitatem. 

wcarittrey abrovc guAaTrety rd 
orparémedoy, reliquit illos, ut castra 
custodirent (or, ad castra custodienda). 

Gira ra&v vewv mpovreppay b¢ rdv 
péyay Aypiva erAEVCAaL TE Kai 
raracréiWacOar, ei xrr., decem 
naves premiserunt, ut (or que) in 
magnum portum mnavigarent, et ex- 
plorarent, si &c. (Th.: more com- 
monly w\evooupévag re xai xara- 
oxeWopivac). 


rovg tmxiacg wapeixovro roic Iedo- 
wovynoiog Evor paxrevery, egui- 
tes Peloponnesiis dederunt, ut illos ad 
bellum sequerentur. 

wapixw ipauvrov towrgy, prebeo me 
interrogandum. 

Thy wodty gvAddrray adbroig mapé- 
Sweay, urbem illis tuendam tradi- 
derunt, 

waptdocay agac adbrove IWAarateioe 
xenoacOa 3 ri dy BoddrAwvrat, dedi- 
derunt sese Platwensibua, ut quicquid 
illis visum fuerit, de se statuerent (Th.). 

Emerpéiat revi rove raidac madevoat, 
liberos suos alicui committere erudi- 
endos. 

riveg GdAot avroig Karadsirovrat 
XpicOar, adr’ 7 Krdv.3 guinam alist 
illis reliqui sint, quorum opera utan-~ 
tur, nist &c. ¢ 


War The infin. active ig here used as (and still more frequently than) in 
English, where the inf. passive might be expected: I gave it him to 


keep, &c. 
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76. C. Instead of dicatéy tors rdy dvdpa wot» ri, the usval construc- 


tion is the pereonal one—dicaréc¢ toriv b dyno roiy re: 


e. §- 


robrov ray airiay obrég tari diratog xav, equum est, culpam 


hujus ret in istum conferri. So; 

GEcot ye péivros Ecpiy rov yeye- 
vnpévov robrow mpayparog dxo\av- 
cai ri dyabdy, certe vero equum est, 
fructum nos aliquem ex ¢0, quod con- 
tigit, percipere. 

SiXog (Pavepdc) el raragporiy 
plov, manifestum est me a te despectum 
esse. (For the use of the participle, 
cf. Note 80.) 

tridotog hy yeréoOac imcecne, fe- 


cerat spem fore, ut modestus exsis- 

teret (he was expected to turn out ; or 

it was expected that he would turn out 

). 

rocotvrov diovagcy ieiv, dore 
erv. (with Infin.), tantum abest 
ut misereantur, wt &c. [So woAdov, 
driyou déw. So siopac: rocovrov 
iSiovro abvrove AawOdvety, erdr.] 





77. D. An Infinitive (active in form or meaning [as, usually in English]) also 
stands with adjectives, to denote the purpose, in reference to which the 
property is attributed to the subject spoken of :—here the substantive 
with which the adjective agrees, is the object of the Infinitive (in the 


Accusative or other case governed by the verb). 


roig pgorog ivyrvyxyavey xpwusvoc, 
tis utens, que facillime obvia sunt 
(which are the most easy to meet 
witk, or to be met with. Xen.). 
ayyp xaderdc cvlgy, komo quocum non 


M. 

waddg (aisypdc) ideiy or opgr, pulcher 
( Sodus) adspectu. 

oicia néiorn éivdiarracOa, domus ad 
habitandum amenissima (a very plea- 
sant house to Live in). 


facile vivas (a dificult person to live | \dyo¢g Suvarig caravojoat, sermo faci- 


with). 

Adyog xpHotmwwrarog axovoa, utilissi- 
mus auditu. (So andyg drovoa, 
&e.) 


lis intellectu ; or, qué possit commode 
comprehendi et percipi. 


The Passice is here seldom found : civec atoypai dpacOat (Xen.). M. 


78. E. (Relative. Cf. 352.) 

KadXiag hy olog HdeoOae iracvoupevoc, 

Erparnyove aipovyrat, ot ry Ditirmyp 
worepnaovor [= a final sen- 
tence], 

a) Ovdeic otrwe dAtywowe Oraxeirat, 
Soretc oterat... 

b) Tic yap otrwo soriv edn Onc, 
Sortc olerar...3 [= acon- 
secutive sentence }. 

Hap’ tpoi obdsic Sarec py ixavdg 
ore... - (Xen. ) 
Oavpacroy moic 3¢ piv obdéy 

Cidwe (Xen.) 


Eisiy ot A&youcs, 


Callias is erat, cui gratum esset laudari. 

Duces eigunt, qui cum Philippo bellum 
gerant. 

Nemo tam est negligens, qui putet &c. 


“ — est tam stolidus, qui putet 
c. 


Nemo est meorum, qui non possit &c. 
Mirum facis, qui nobis nihil des. 


Sunt qui dicant. 


79. On the adverbs and clauses by which the Comparative and Superlative are 


strengthened, cf. 446. 
“Ort wXeicrot, 
we duvardy Bédricrot, 
we adrnOac, 


Quam plurimi. 
Quam fieri potest optimt. 


Quam ‘verissime. 
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80. Verbs that are followed by the participle.] The following classes of verbs 
have a Partep. for their complement. (a) Verba sentiendi, i. e. such as 
denote a perception by the senses or by the mind, e. g. to hear, to see, to 
observe, to know, to perceive, to remember, to forget ;—(b) Verba declarandi, 
e. g. to declare, to show, to make manifest, to appear, to be known, to be 
evident ;—(c) Verba affectuum, i.e. such as denote an affection of the 
mind, e. g. to rejoice, to grieve, to be contented, happy, to be displeased, to be 
ashamed, to regret ;—(d) Verbs signifying to permit, to endure, to perse- 
were, to continue, to be weary (weptopgy, ixirpiwey, avéxecOat, raprepety, 
cdpyvey, &c.; but é¢gy always with the Inf.) ;—e) Verbs signifying to 
begin and cease, to cause to cease, to omit, to be weary of something ;— 
(f) Verbs signifying to, be fortunate, to distinguish oneself, to excel, to be 
inferior, to do well, to err, to do wrong, to enjoy, to be full of something. 


NOTES (DIFFERENCES OF IDIOM, &c.) 


I endure tu do any thing, 
I am found to hare done any thing, 


a) Wryn pov rovro cxorovea Oiny ey, 
my mind was perpetually considering 
this 


épwrvric oe adveEdpecOa, we will bear 
(endure) to look upon you. 

Kaprennoopey vxd cov evepyerov- 
pevot, we will bear to receive benefits 
from you. 

amveipnka rpiywy, I am tired of run- 
ning; or tired out with running about. 

wavopai ce adicay, I give over in- 
guring you. 

ai imBupiat aixtZopevac rag Puxydc 
ovmrore Anyovo yr, gor dy cri., our 
desires never cease to torment our souls, 
wl&e. 

dwoxpivopevog xaipw, I like to an- 
swer ; take pleasure in answering. But 
Xaipw cot EAOovri, gaudeo te venisse. 

dyavacte pilrdwy drobareioba, I 
[s vexed at haring now to die. 

aloxvvoipny ay rovrog ayridéywr, 
I should be ashamed of contradicting 
these persons. 

AOnvaio. rovc Ceopwrac per sé pé- 
Aovro amodedwxérec, the Athenians 
repented of having given up the pri- 
suners. 

rovrou oby nrrnadpeda Wd ro- 
ouvrec, we will not be overcome by this 
man in conferring benefits. 

Gdicobpevor of avPowra dpyilor- 
Tal, men are angry at being unjustly 
treated. 


avéyopat Toy rt. 
paivopar womnoag Te. 


idy Tig nag ev Towy vrapxy, if 
any body should show us kindness 
before receiving any from us. 

ra Tic TOAEwe OUTWE UTHPXEY ExoV- 
ra, the affairs of the state were in 
‘this condition. 

&dccetre omovddg Avovrec, you act 
unjustly in breaking the treaty. 

dpapravetg ravra rTowy, you com- 
mit a sin in doing this. 

sv imvinoag agudpevoc, you have 
done well in coming, or did well to 
come. 

EpOnouy rove Ilépcag iwi ryv yipvpay 
amixopevor (Hadt.), theyarrived at 
the bridge before the Persians. 

b) reOuxwe irvyyavwev, he hap- 
pened to have been sacrificing [The 
notion of the occurrence being acci- 
denjal, is often so slight, that rvy- 
xayw is little stronger than the co- 
pula ; often with partcp. wy omitted 5: 
sl Te TVYXavEL WPEAIpOY, 8t Quid utile 
est]. 

Gog yeyovwg AEAN Oe, he has un- 
observed been changed into a different 
person (P1.). 

by tip giiw éaurdy opdy AEAN Oe, 
he is not conscious that he sees himself 
in his friend ; he sees himself in his 
friend without knowing ut (PI.) 
[Aabwy—=clam ; \abwy eloipyerac]. 

gavepdc eiue mowy ri, I evidently do 
any thing; I am seen to be doing any 

thing, &c. (See Note 76.) 

SiAXov etxoincay rovrog wr7eEp- 
axSecbevrec, they showed or let tt be 
seen that they were excessively annoyed 
at this. 





5 Hence ‘I am,’ ‘I was,’ &c. with an adj. is often translated by ruyydveyw 


with that adj. 
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yy 
voug ry povy, I saw that 
dicrs were vexed at their long stay. 
Toc ériyetphnuacy twpwy ob car- 
opOuvvrec, they saw that they were 
not succeeding in their attempts. 


48 rd Bdwp nuac im- 


; re . wy rode orparwrac 


Agixoy, [ am aware that the supply 
of water is failing us. 
aisOadvopat ipmenrwxug® cig rary- 
yopiag, I am aware that I have 
become the object of accusa- 
tions 
épadow atréy feovra, I learnt 
[hat that he had arrived. 
StaBeBrAnpévog oF pavOdrve te; 
| dent don’t you perceive that you are im- 
posed upon? 
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f obc ¥oecayw Kipoy reOvycébra, they 
did not know that Cyrus was dead. 
Ge a iEaxareoptvoc, 1 know that I 
am deceived (ucio me decipi). 
ytyveccw ce ixOvpovwvra eri., 
I know that you desire &c. 
iyvwcav dwrowepripevos, they 
knew they were sent away. 
pippvanpat axoveag err, I re- 
| member to have heard &c. 
pipyvnpas eal rovre cov diyov- 
roc, I remember > your saying this too. 
(dleo péipwnpai ot Aiyovra. 
iweAerAnope® noiwe yspovrec 
bvrec, we like to forget es are 
old (Eur.). . 


Obs. The participle being really attributed to the agent, denotes an action 


really done, a state really existing. 


Hence (a) gaivopac wousy re (doing something I am visible =) I manifestly, 
evidently, &c. do something ; I am seen to do it: but gaivopat rouiy re 
= I appear or seem to be doing it. (b) aloxtvopar rowy re (doing it, I 
am ashamed =) I am ashamed of doing it: aloy. wosiy re = I am 


ashamed to do it (and therefore do not do it). 


$2. 
wave rivd ravta Aiyovra, to puta 


stop to a man’s saying this. 
ToO¢ oixeiovg mEpiopgy dwoddvpivoug, 


to look tamely on whilst one’s friends 


83. 
ovvoda tpaureg & TOoLR aad’, 1 
civowda tnavrg D Totnocaryrsy ff 


But, if the person is different ; 


are ruined. [Sometimes = to per- 
mit, with mt 
raréhaBi pe dpxotpevoy, he found (or 
ncing. 


I am conscious that I have done well. 


obvowa rit ev TWOLNoayrit, I know that he has done well. 
chvoda TI ew TOsHoayra, 

84. Tvyyavw. AavOavw. S0drw. 
@) Ervxov rapdyrec, They happened to be present. 


TVYXAVE OY, 


He happens to be (or simply, is). (Note 80, 0.) 


AarvOavw re wotwy7 (1) am concealed from myself doing it = do it without 
knowing it ; unconsciously, unknown to myself. (2) am concealed from others 


doing it = 
seen or discovered, (Note 80, 6.) 
EpOnv abrovde agixdpevoc, 
EPOny dgexdpevoc, 
obk ay POdvotg ToLwY TovTO, 
obx dy ¢0avotg rowy rovro; 


ANiye PO aoag, 
aviboag rpéye, 


do it without being observed ; 


unobserved, secraly ; without being 


I arrived before them. 


I arriced first. 

You cannot do this too soon. 

Won't you do this directly? = 
directly. 

Speak, quickly, at once. 

Run immediately. 


do it 





. ce sensit medios delapsus in hostes. 


Virg. 


= AavOdvw spaurdy re wordy, the acc. being often expressed. 
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NOTES (DIFFERENCES OF IDIOM, &c.) 


a) A partitive gen. with 6 pi» .. 6 dé: be, Boric, &c. usually stands either 


immediately before these words or not immediately after: réy péw ye- 
yvwokw dyer roy o ob. 


b) So after ef ric, Sau, &c. the separation of the gen. is very common. 
c) A partitive gen. dependent on a participle with the article may be inserted 


between the article and its gen. case [EvycaNicac rove Aaxedatpoviwy 
icei wapdvrag. Xen. Hell. 1, 6, 8]; but often follows both: ‘ Those 
of the Thebans who had been banished :’ of gvydvrec rwv OnBaiwr. 
Any other modifying notion may be inserted: e.g. of did Aakedac- 
povioug guydyrec rev OnBaiwy. 


86 8 
O allies, O soldiers, O judges, @ dvdpec cippayor, & advdpec orpa- 
ri@rat, w dvdpec dcacrai. 
87. 
At last, TeAEVTWY. 
After intervals of, dtadtrwy (e. g. Tp&ig Huépac). 
At firet, apzapevoc. 
You as much as any body, aptapevoc ard cov. 
With, Exwy (gipwy, dywr, AaBwr). 


88. A subject that is common to a principal and a subordinate clause is often 


placed in the subordinate clause in English ; but should in Lat. and Greek 


precede it. Not: ‘When Alexander saw this, he did so and so;’ but 


‘ Alecander, when he saw this, did so and 50.’ 


. Many verbs that contain a negative notion, and are followed by injin. or 


acc. c. infin., take (more or less frequently) an apparently superfluous 
pn (in negative or virtually negative sentences, px) od). Such are verbs 
of denying, forbidding, retracting an opinion, hindering, doubting, disbeliev- 
ing, &c. (apvovpar, apvotpat, drayopedw, peraytyywonw, kwAdw, a10- 
Kwrdw, amore, &c.).— [But with cwrvey, droxwvey, the Inf. without 
pty is the more common. Cf. 74.] 


Affirmative : drayopedw coe p 1) rorety. 
Negative: otf dmwayopevw cor pr ob xoreiy. 


a 1. obx apvovpat pr obyx obrwe Exe» (usually). 


Non nego ita esse, ) 2. obx apvovpat obrwe Exeey. 
Ls: OvK dpvovpat pn) ovrwe Exe. 
90. 
So much a day. So much the day, rij¢ npépac. Cf. 39. 
91. No.] 


(Eng.) There is no oil in the cruse. 

(Greek) There is not oil in the cruse. 

(Eng.) If there are no fountains. 

(Greek) If there are not fountains (ei pf elas . .). 


(Eng.) He convened no assembly. 
(Greek) He did not convene an assembly. 
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92. Gen. ip6 ofov cov adyvdpée, ips otow cow (I love such 
@ man as you are). 
Dat. xapiZopat otw qoi dvd pi, xapiZopas of w coi, 
Ace. txaws oloyv ci dydpa, ixawe oloyw ci. 
Gen. ipo otwy vpary advdpay, ipd ofwy Upper. 
Dat. yapiZopa ciorg bpiv advipdot, yapiZopat ofoce pi». 
Acc. ixatve otoucg tac dvdpac, ixauwe olovug v pac (K.). 


93. 


94. 


95. 
96. 


97. 


The full construction, to take the instance of yapiZopat ctw coi ayvdpi, is 
xapiZopat dvepl rorobry, olog od el. Tpdc drdpag rodunpode ot oucg 
cai "AOnvaioug (=ola 'AOnvatol elowv. Th.). Ot ye ipol 
wavranaoww &xopoy (sc. lori: = rg rowbry, oldg ye byw elas, dxopéy 
gory. Pl.) < 

When the adjective clause is substantivized, the article is sometimes placed 
before the attracted ol o¢, 9 Aix og, and, in this way, the whole clause 
is, as it were, declined : 


Nom. 6 olog od dvnp, ot olos bpetc Avdpec. 

Gen. rov ofov cov avdpéc, Tey viwy buoy avipey. 
Dat. rq oiw coi avédpi, roic otuic Dpiv dvdpacs. 

Ace. rdy oloy ot dydpa, rovc otoug tudc dydpag. (K.) 


Oi d2 oloi wep Uptic Avdpec woddrdetc cai rd BovrAevdpeva ecara- 
payvOavovoty, men like you (Xen.). Vvdvreg ply roi¢g otore piv 
Te xaivupiv yarexhy wodireiav elvac dnuocpariay, to such men as we 
and you are; tomen like us and you (Xen.). ‘Exeivo dauvdy rotocy 
HrAicores voy (=rnricotros, Hrixot vg loper. Aristoph.) K. 


Nom. otdeic B8erig otc ay raira roincuer. 
Gen. otdevdc brov od xarsyéXacty. 
Dat. oddevi 8ry ov« arexpivaro. 
Ace. otdiva Syriva ob xaréxdavoey. 


This form (obdevdc Srov od, &c.) is a form of inverted attraction. 


Wii.) 

a) Besides the usual Future, the pupil will remember that the Optative with 
dy (291), and of pf with Fut. of Indic. or (more commonly) Subj. of 
Aorist, have the force of Futures ; the first being a more modest, the 
latter a more positive assertion (= there is no fear that —; there is no 
danger of —). 

b) ‘ Will,” when it intimates ‘ volition’ strongly, should be translated by 
Gédery, BobAecOar, Ke. 


Whilst he was going, dpa iwy, perakd lw. 
But for —, e ei ur) Sia (c. ace.). 
The forms Zorw &¢ (est qui), Zorww & (sunt qua) are extended (ungram- 


matically) to all the plural forms of d¢, so that gore of (otc, wy, ol¢: 
sometimes oirtvec) stand (with goriy unaltered) as one word in the sense 
of ‘some’ (= Ertot, éviwy, &c.) 


"Eorey ot irbyxavoy cai Qwpdkwy cai erh., some of them hit both their breast- 


plates &c.) : awd rév by Teeedig wWOdAEwy Eorey wy, from some of the cities 
in Sicily. 
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Gay" Obs. The prepositions are aleo placed alphabetically at the beginning of 


the Nores, 
F. M. = future middle. 


(!) implies, that the peril is to ask himself how the word is conjugated 


or declined. 


or irregular words, see the Lists. 


2, appended to an adjective, means that it is ‘ of two terminations.’ 


g. t. = general term. 


For Numerals see the List at the end of this Vocabulary. 


A, = a certain, ric. 

Able, to be, édvac@at (1). 

About (of time), v2ré, aco. 

About (after to fear, to be at case, &c.), 
xepi, dat. 

About (after talk, fear, contend), epi, 
dat.; sometimes dygi, dat. 

About (after to be employed), epi, or 
apol, with ace. 

Abstain from, dzéxyecOat, gen. We 
must —, dgexrioy icri, with gen. 

Abundant, wAnpne. 

Accept, Aap Bavety t (take).—JdéixecOar 
(receive), 

Accessible, ¢Baroc, 2. 

Accomplish, caravvrew (e.g. ddév). 
— wotety (do). 

Account, Adyog, 6. 

Accusation, dtaBodkn (g.t. for a 
charge with which a person’s repu- 
tation is assailed ; not necessarily a 
calumnious charge. Cf. Th. 1, 131). 

- —Kkarnyopia. : 
ccuse, karnyopety + (properly, speak 
against, also tbeol.) be, a rivég 
rt.—tycadety (properly, cite a per- 
son ; call him into court) rive and 
revi re. Both are judicial words, 


but used with the same latitude as 
our ‘ accuse.’ Of the two, éyxadety 
should probably be preferred, if the 
charge relates to private matters. 
V— diaBadrewv (to spread or circu- 
late an accusation, usually, but not 
necessarily, a false one).—airigy (to 
lay the blame on). 

Accuser, xarnyopoc, 6. False ac- 
cusers, of Pevdwic dcaBddAdAorrec. 

Accustom, é0iZecv. 
(Am accustomed, efO:opat, or ctw8a.) 

Acquire, xrao@at. 

Acropolis, depézroXt¢, ewe, 7). 

Act, 0. wowty. 

Act insolently, vBpiZey (towards any 
body, ei¢ reva). 

Act strangely, Qavpacrdy rorety. 

Act unjustly, adi«eiy riva (also tic, 
mpd¢, Tept Tiva, towards any body). 

Action, wpaiic: = law-suit ; see to 
Bring an action. 

Adequate, ixayvd¢. 

Adjudge. Having had any thing ad- 
judged to me, xpcOeic Exety re. 

Admire, OavpdaZay (F. M. generally). 

Admit into, eladyey sic. 

Admonish, vou@ereiv. 





+ The constructions of xarnyopeiy are very numerous: xarnyops cob 
rivoc and Tt; Karnyope oé Tivog and rt; or Karnyopw cov (and ot) wEpi Tiv0g ; 


*lso carnyop® card cov, 
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Adopt (a son), (vidv) woute@as. 

Adorn, xoopety. 

Advance, rpoxwpeiy. 

Advantage, dya@év. To derive —, 
ayaGéy rt AapBavey bx —. 

Advantageous. To be — to any body, 
Tupgipey revi. 

Adversaries, of évayrios. 

Advise, cupBovdkdbeiv (any body, revi). 

Affair, wpa@ypa. Pl. mostly by rd, 
c.gen.; or with poss. pron. rd ipa, 
Ta THE TWOAEwE. 

Affliction, ra8og¢, ré. 

Afford, rapéyew, raptyecOat. 

Afraid. To be —, dedtévas’ goBeioOat, 
ace. 

After, pera, ace. 

After (= later), afterwards, torepoy. 

After some time, draderwy ypdvoy. 

After the manner of (a dog), (cu»dc) 
Sicny. 

Afterwards, torepoy, rd borepor. 

Again, waduy, adic. 

Age (a person’s), Atkia. 

Agree, opoyvwpoveiy (= to be of one 
mind 


Agreeable, n0b¢. 
Agricultural affairs, rd epi rij» 
yewpyiay. 


Agriculture, yewpyia (yi, épyov). 
Au, e. Bonberr, dat. ; Feicounstiy dat. 
Aim at, croyaZecOat, gen. 

Alas, ge0,— olor. 

Alcibiades, ’AAxtGiddne, ov. 

Alexander, 'AXéEavdpoc. 

Alike, époiwe. 

All, 6 wae, rag¢d—. Pl. ravrec.— 
drag, ciprac. In all, of wavrec, 
with art. (sts. copwayrec is without 
art. in this sense.) 

All but, dco» ob (as-much-as-not). 

Alliance, cvppayia. 

Allow, ig» (permit). I am allowed to 
do any thing, éeori poe vroteiy re. 
Allow (= tamely allow a thing to be 
done) ; allow to be done with im- 
punity, wepiopgy (-Weiv, -dWeo8ar), 

with partep., sometimes infin. 

Ally, ctppaxoc, or Suppayoc (ctr, 
paxn). To be the — of any body, 
Ouppayxety rime. 

Almost, drAj‘you (pepoi) deiv, or dXLyou 
only. 

Alone, pédvoc. 

Already, 767. 

Also, cai. 

Altar, Bwpdc. 
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Although, caixsp, with : 

Altogether (= quite), ravrardev. 

Am able, dvvac0a: ).—oldg ri 
tlust (queo). See Can. 

Am angry with, dpyiZee@at, dat.—dr’ 
Spyiic Uxecy. 

Ambaseador, xpecBeuric, od ; but in 
pl. ot xpboBec (from rpicBuc).— 

o be an —, rpeoBevey. 

Among the first, translated by dp&dye- 
voc (having begun). 

Anarchy, dvapyia. 

Ancestor, xpéyovog. 

And nevertheless, slra, fxera. 

And that too, cal ratra. 

And yet, elra, ixecra. 

Anger, dpyn. 

Angry. To be —, dpyiZecOat, dat. 

Animal, Zao». 

Announce, iayyéidAay. 

Annoy, Aureiy, dvigy. 

Answer,?. droxpivecOat. Aor. diexpt- 
vapny (drexpiOny late), rpdg rt, rt, 
ri rime. 

Answer, 8. &rdxpiorc, ewe, 7. 

Ant, puppne, pPUppNcog, Od. 

Anxious. To be — about any thing, 
pede pol revog. Verb. adj. pedrn- 
réov. 

Any, ric, ri, revdc¢ (enclit.). 

Any body is authorized to —, éeori 
rive (woceiy re). 

Any more, any longer : ef. Longer. 

Apart, xwpic. 

Apollo, ’Awé)\Awy (1). 

Appear (with part.), gaivecBat, doxciv 
(Soxet as impers.). 

Apply for, airety (re). 

Apply vigorously to —, dyrdapBa- 
vecOat, gen.—dyrirnrriog. 

Appoint (a man general, &c.), dzo- 
daxvivat, caftoravat (xaracrjoat). 

Approach, mpootdévat. 

Archer, ro&érng, ov’ ro&oyv. 

Arise, éyeipecOat ( pass.) 

Aristocracy, the, ot BéArcoros (= opti- 
mates). » 

Arm, Bpaxt wy, Bpaxiovog, 6. 

Arms, $7Aa. 

Army, orpdarevpa, ro° orparid. 

Arrange, rdcoey (later Attic, rdr- 
recy). 

Arrive, adgicveio8at(?). I am arrived, 
eewv. I arrived, cov. 

Art, riyyn. 

As (before partic.), dre, dre 3%. 

As far as, caO’ door. 





+ The copula is here often omitted. 
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As fast as they could, wo rdyouc 
elyov. 

As he was, we or owep élyev. 

As many as, dot. 

As many as possible, Scot wAtioros. 

As muc ch as, door. daa, pl. (gen.) 

As soon as, Cf. 390 

am its as he was born, ebOde yevdpe- 


As. rd (after 90, &c.), Worse, with inf, 

Ashamed. To be —, aicydvec@at. 

Ask, pd6pnv, aor. 2; épwrgy used 
for the other tenses. 

Ask for, aireiy (two acousatives). - 

Asleep. To be —, caetdavy. 

Assemble, 2@poiZay (e.g. an army). 
To be assembled, cvdA-XéyscOat, 


aor. 2. 
eer (of the people), éxxAnoia (ée- 
eee iv) 


vat (pnpi). 

pear rt, sivas ( dat. 

Assistance. To come to any body’s 
—, BonOeiy rim. 

Associate with, dpuidciv, dat. 

Astonished. To be —, Oaupatey, FM. 

At all, dpyny, or rnv dpyny. Not at 
all, ‘obdiy re. 

At first, apxopevoc No iam 

At home, évdoy (= with 

At last, ré reXevraioy, aes ae 

At least, yé. 

At the beginning, dpxdpevoc. 

(O) Athenians, @ dvdpec *"AOnvaios, 

Athens, ’AOjyrar. 

Athlete, d0Anrn¢, cv, 0 

Attach great importance to, wpd woh- 
ov woreioGat.—epi mohhod (or 
wreicrov) wouitobat or nyeia@at. 

Attack, éwtri@ecOa: (= to set-upon), 
dat. 

Attempt, wetpaoGat,—( = dare), rod- 
pv. (= take in hand), ércyepety, 
dat 

Attend a master, eic dOidacKcadov 
gowrgy. 

Attend to, rdy vovy mpqixyer: (= 
take care of), éwipedeio@ae (or eobas, 
Ff. Oj copat, aor. -8nv).— =to come, 
appear, adesse, rrapetvat. 

Attention (= pains), éripéAeca. 

Attention : to pay — to (=care for) ; 
see to Attend. 

Attica, 7) ’Arruci (sc. y7). 

Author, airtog (= the cause of). 

Avoid (= fly from), gevye. 
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Awake, éypnyopwc¢. To be —, éypn- 
yopévas (from dysipecy). 

Aware. To be —, ytyvwoney (yr@vac, 
&c.) 1.—ésiorac@ai. 


B. 


Backwards, tic rd bmrcoder. 

Bad, xaxoc. 

Baggage, oxedn, rd ( = vasa, imple- 
ments of every kind). 

Ballot. By —, cpvBony (= secretly, 
in secret 

Banish, wo (= to cast out).— 
WE-edavvey I (= to drive out). 

Banished : to be—, pevyery. 

Banishment, gvy7n. To be driven into 
—, dewimresy (by an ae by any 
body’ 8 influence, eb Ttvoc). 

Banter, cewrrey, F. M 

Barbarian, BapBapoc. 

Bare, Widée. 

Base, aisxpéc. 

Bathe, Aovec@as. 

Battle, r. waxecOar (*), o. dat. persona. 

Battle, s. Haxn. Naval —, — by sea, 
vavpaxia, To fight a naval —, 
vaupaxylay vaupayeiy. 

Be. To be, elvar. To be 80, otrwe¢ 
Exery (= ita se habere). 

Bear, pipe (1)—avéxeoOar ( = en- 
dure) refers to our power of enduring 
(labours, insults, &c.)—rodugy ( = 
sustinere), to bear to do what requires 
courage.—(= give birth to), ri- 
crecy (?). 

Beast, Onpiov, rd, 

Besst-of-burden, 
Suydc, d, yoke). 

Beat, rimrev (?). See Strike. 

Beautiful, radoc. 

Beauty, cadAog, 7d. 

Become, yiyvec@a:(?). What will 
become of —? ri meicerai ric; ri 
ay mao reg 3 

Bed, ortBac, orsBadog (a soldier’s bed 
of straw, leaves, &c.). 

Bee, piurra (earlier Att. pédicoa). 

Before +, xpiv or rpiv 7,393. 

Before (= in preference to), mp6, gen. 
avri, gen. 

Before, wpérepoy (formerly). What 
is — one, ra Eumpooder. To get 
— any body, ¢0avew (g0aoa) riva. 

Begin, dpxecOat. 

Beginning, apx7. 


umotvyioy (vxG 





+ How to translate ‘ before’ by ¢Odve.w, see Note 84. 
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Behold, igohgellteas oh 1—g.t.videre). | 
& 


Belong to, gen. with 

Bend, xdpwrey. 

Benefit, ©. wgeXeiv, aoc. dvivayai. 

Benefit, s. aya0éy (neut. adj. =bonum), 
weirnpa, Td. 

Beseech, Jdeia@ar (gen.), denoopat, 
&denOny. 

Besiege, woXupcety (F. M. in pass. 
sense ). 

Best, adv. dgtora, xad\ora. 

Betake oneself to, rpewicOas wpdc, 
c. ace. (with aor. 2. mid. rpaxéo@at). 

Better, dpeiywy, radriwy. 

Between, perakv, gen. 

Beyond, xapa, ace. 

Bid, weXeveey. 

Bird, dpveoy, ro" Sprig (%). Young —, 
veooodc. 

Birth, yévog, ro. 

Black, péAac. 

Blackbird, cécavgog, 6. 

Blame, péippecOat, dat.; tyxaXeiy, dat. 
ixtriugy (= find fault with, dat.). 

Blessing, a, aya0éy. 

Blush, v. ipvOpaivecOas ( pass.) 

Board. To go on —, éuPaivery (cic 
Trotoy, vadc, &c.). Toput on —, 
iu BiBaley. 

y, owpa, ré. 

Boldness, 9pdcog, ro. 

Bone, dcrevy, ré. 

Both, dpgw, apgdrepog. 

Both—and, cai—«ai, or ré—«ai. 

Both in other respectse—and also, 
G@\Awe re wai. 

Boundary, Spoc, 6. Spo». 

Boy, maic, radog, 0. 

Brave, adj. dvdptioc. aya8dg (=good). 

Brave a danger, civdvvevey civdvvor. 

Breadth, edpog, rd. 

Break, ayvvvai (1), carayvivar(?) 

Break-off, dcadvey. 

Breakfast, to, dprorowotiobas. 

Breakfast. To take — ; cf. to Break- 
fast. 

Breed, rpépecy (nutrire). 

Bring, adyesv. To — property to a 
husband, éw-gépeo@at. 

Bring an action against, ypdgec@ai 
riva’ ypagny ypager@ai riva. 

Bring up, rpégery, warcdevery.—rpigery 
relates to physical, wadevev to 
moral education : i. e. rpégety to the 
body, wadevery to the mind. 

Broad, wAari’¢ (ea, v’). 

Broken, careaywe, partep. pass. 2. 

Brother, adeAgéc. 

Build (triremes, &c.), wotsioOat (rpe- 
npetg). 


vat. 


Bulk, xA990¢, ré (= great majority). 
Bull, ravpog, d. 
Bury, Oarrey. 
But, 6i—(a piv should be placed in the 
former clause). 
But for, ef p17) dca, with aco, 
Buy, @veieGat. 
v6, with gen. of agent. 
By rose, after to be praised or blamed 


ye 
By (= close by), wpédc. 
By (= cause), a -» and after 
passive verb. 
By Jupiter, &c., pa Aia, v1) Aia, v7 
roy Ain. 
By the hands of, ux6, gen. 


C. 


Calamity, cupgopa or Evpgopa. 

Calculate, AoyiZeoOar (wpdc éaurdy). 

Call, cadsiy. I am called, cixAnpac. 

Call-together, ovy-cadeiv. 

Calumniously. To speak — of, Ao«Wo- 
petaOat, dat. 

Camp, erparoredoy. 

Campaign, orpareia. 

Can, dvvacbar ( m).—olég ré eius 
(queo). The former relates to power, 
the latter to condition or qualifica- 
tion. Aug. of dvvapas! 

Can: that can be taught, 3cdacré 

Capable of being taught, } aa 

Canal, dispvz, -yoc, 7. 

Cane, cadapog (= reed). 

Captain, Aoyayac. 

Captive, aiypadwrog. 

Care. To take care that —, éarepedsi- 
o8at bawe, mostly o. fut. 

Care for, xndecOat, gen. pédes pot 
rivog. Tocare nothing for —, obdéy 
péree prot revog. 

Cares, ¢povridec, al. 

Carefully provide for, éxec@az, gen. 

Carriage, dpza, ré. 

Carry, pépey (7). 

Carry & man,over, 7epatovy. 

Carry away, adrayety. 

Carry-on a war, voAgpetv. 

Cart-load, dyaéka, 7). 

Carthaginians, Kapynd6v101. 

Cast-into, éuBadrEv. 

Cast-out, éxBadXecy. 

Cattle, rpoBara, ra (especially the 
smaller cattle, sheep, &c.). 

Cause, 8. aircoy. 

Cause, v. moteiy, c. ace, et inf. 

Cavalry, immcxdy, 16, newt. adj. ot 
iwmeic (pl. of iret). 

Cease, raveaGat, of what may be only 
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a temporary, Anyew of a final ces- 


sation, at least for the time. Ajyew 
terminates the action; wavtvecOa 
breaks its continuity, but may, or 
may not, terminate it. They govern 
gen.—Also with partep. 

Celebrate a sacrifice, Ovciay ouvre- 
Aci. 

Certain (a), ric, ri.—rivdc, &c., enclit. 

Certainly, cage. 

Change, e. pera-BadrAKy, aor. 2 (also 
intrans.). 

Character. Ofa —to, (roovroy) elvat 
olog (in/.). 

Charge (= accuse), carnyopeiv +, gen.: 
- enemy), éAXadvey eic, sometimes 


wi. tuBaddAay. livar ixi — (iréoy). 
Charge. Prosecute on a —, dtwrey 
(gen. of crime). Am tried on a—, 
gevyew (gen. of crime). 
Chariot, dppa, dppar-oc, ré. 
Chase, Opa. 


Chastise, cod aZecv, ( at 

Chattel, cripa, ro (g.t. for a posses- 
sion, a thing possessed). 

Chatter, cadgziy. 

Child, waicg, raidd¢. radioy. Little 
children, zraiddpia puxpa (Xen.). 

Chin, yivug, voc, 7. 

Choose, aipsicPar(?). cvd-Aéyey (to 
choose a member of a body), aor. 2. 

.: (= to be willing), BobAecOa, 
Gedy. 

Citadel, depdrodtg, -ewc, 7. 

Citizen, oA’ rne. 

City, méXtc, f.—doru, n. “Aoru refers 
to the site or buildings ; wéXx¢ to the 
citizens. Hence doru never means 
‘ state,’ as wédt¢ 80 often does. The 
Gorv was often an old or sacred 
part of a wéXrc¢. 

Clearly, cagdc. 

Clever, cogdc, Seevde. 

Cleverness, codia. 

Cling to, &xeo@at, gen. 

Coast. On the —, émBadarridiog, 2. 
(iwi, Oadarra). 

Coin, vdpropa, 76. 

Collect, aOpoiZey, ovdArA\ye. 

Colonize, xriZecy. 

Colour, ypepua, ro. 

Come, ipyecOar (1). To be —, heey, 
perf. meaning. 2 be present to as- 
sist), wapetvat (= to come here). 

Come against one, érévat (= advance 
against). 

Come next to, éxeo@at, gen. 
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Come on or up, zpoodvat. 

Come to pass, yiyveo@ar (?). 

Command (an army), orparnyéty. 

Commander, 6 dpywy, dpxovrog ( = 
he who governs). 

Commit, iwtrpéwecy, dat. 

Commit a sin, apapravew ({—ei¢c or 
wepi, with acc.). — an injury, aée- 
cety adiciay, 

Common, cowwde (dat.). 

Commonwealth, ré rowdy (i.e. the 
public interests : the state as a com- 
munity). 

Communicate, corvwveiv. 

Community, coiwwryia. 

Companionship, éraspia. 

Company, éptXia: of suldiers, Adxog¢, 6. 

Company. To keep —, optrtiv, dat. 

Compel, dvayxdZayv, txavaycdZay, 
caravayxatey (by violence). 
mpose (voty: i.e. to — poetry, 
&c.), xotnréog. 

Conceal, cpvrrety. 

Conceive, bro-AapBavecy (1). 

Concord, épnovord. 

Condemn, caraytyvworey (?), xara- 
WngiZeoOat, gen. 

Condition. On—, é¢’ @ or @re, c. inf. 

Confer benefits on, ev woueiv, ace. 

Conference, Adyot (= sermones). To 

o to a— with any body, sic Adyove 
pxecGai (£AXGeiv, &c.) reve. 

Confess, époXoyety, 

Confide in, meorevery, dat.. 

Confide to, érerpéey. 

Confident. To be —, reorevay. 

Confine, s. peBdpov, rd (neut. adj. 
pera, Spoc). 

Confusion, rapayi. 

Congeal, trans. anyvoivar intrans. 
wnhyvuc0a, rexnysvat, TayHvat. 
Conquer, wxgy (vincere; gain a vic- 
tory over enemies); weptyiyve- 
o8ar(?), overcome, gen. ‘In’ omitted 
after conquer when it stands before 
‘battle. «pareiy (e.g. a country). 

Conscious, Tobe —, cuvvedéivar, &c. 
(cf. Note 83). 

Consider, oxomeiy (of carefully ex- 
amining and reflecting on a point). 
—)oyilecOar (to calculate, reflect). 
—gpovrifery (of anxious considera- 
tion). — with oneself, wap’ éavréy 
cxomety or oxémrecOau. — (= 
think), nyeioPat, rotiobat. 

Constitution, woXrreia. 

Consult, BovAgtevy. 


+ See note on Accuse. 
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Consult together, BovAebeoOar. 

Consume, avaXioxery (2). 

Contend, aywviZecOat (in the games). 

Contiguous, iydpevoc, gen. 

Continue, dtapévey. deéyer or dia- 
rérety, ¢. partep. 

Contract, ovy-ripvery. 

Contradict, dvriAiyeay (wpdc reva). 

Contrary, ivavriog, dat. 

Contrary to, rapa, acc. 

Contrive, pny yavac8ast. To— schemes, 
éw:Bovdevey: against any body, 
revi. 

Control. To exercise — over —, 
lyxpdreay aoxeiy revog (i.e. over 
passions, &c.). 

Converse, dtadéyeo@at, dat. 

Convey any body’s proposals, dtay- 
yidAew revi ra wapa revog. 

Convict, éhéyxery, iEedéyyecy. 

Corn, cirog, 6.—pl. rd cira. 

Corpse, vexpoc. 

Council, BovAn (= senatus). 

Counsel, cvpBovrAevey, dat. 

Count, apeOpety. 

Country, xwpa (a country).—arpic 
(native country or native city). 

Courage, etrpuxia, 4° avdpia, 1. 

Cousin, aveyrde, 6. 

Crane, yépavog, 17. 

Crews. The —, ot wXéovreg. 

Crocodile, cpoxddetXoc. 

Cross, dt-épyecOat t (e.g. don, moun- 
tains) : (a river), dca-Baivecy (4). 
mepatovoba, with aor. pass. 

Crow, xopak, xépacog, 0. 

Crown, crégavoc. 

Cry out, Bogy (dre, we). 

Cuckoo, céxxvt, xéxcvyog, 6. 

Cultivate, doxeiv, aor. mid. (1) 

Curse, apa. To utter curses, apd¢ 
troutoOat. 

Curtail, ovy-répvey. 

Cut, répvecy (1) 

Cut down, éx-cdarecy (trees), or Ko- 
wreey only. 

Cut off from, eipyey (riva revog). 

Cut out, ixeowrev. 

Cut to pieces, raraxomray. 

Cyrus, Kipoc. 


D. 

Dameel, cépn. 

Danger, xivdvvoc. To brave, incur, 
expose oneself to a —, xevduvevecy 
civovvov. 

Dare, roApgy. 

Daring, roA pa, ne, 1. 

Darius, Aapeiog. 

Daughter, @vyarnp (?). 


Day, spipa. 

Dead, vexpdéc. To be —, reOynxivac. 

Death, Odvarog. To put to —, dro- 
ereivey (rare dzoxttyybyvat), 

Debt, ypiog, rd. 

Deceased. To be —, rereXeurnxivat. 

Deceased (the), 6 rereXeurnxee. 

Deceive, tEavargy. 

Decide, xpivery (1). 


Decree, wgiopa, 7é (vote of an as- 
sembly). 
Deem. Think, 


Defeat, yrrgy. 

Defence. To make a —, dwoXoyeiaPat 
(amoXoynriog). 

Defend, apv'vew with dat. only.— 
¢vAarrey (guard ; i.e. one’s pro- 
perty). — myself, dwrodoycc@ar 
(i. e. explain away a charge). 

Defendant, 6 gevywy: but an advocate 
uses ovroc — iste. 

Define, dpiZey» (Spoc, 6): and more 
commonly dpizec@ar. 

Degree. To such a — of, el¢ rovro, 
C. gen. 

Deity (the), Aede, 3. 

Deliberate, BovXebeaOar (sepl, gen.). 

Delight, ripwey. (Jntr.) To — in; 
to be delighted with, #dec@at, dyad- 
AecOa, both with dat. cause.—yai- 
perv (dat. or rotovvra rt). 

Delightful, duc. 

Demagogue, dnpaywydc (dijpog, dye). 

Demosthenes, AnpooGéivne, ove. 

Deny, apveic@a. 

Depends on you, 2» gol zort. 

Depreciate, adripaZey (= hold in con- 
tempt). 

Deprive of, doorepety. 

Derive some advantage, dyaOéy re 
AapBavety (Ex Tevog). 

Desert, dwoNtizey.—. adj. dmoNe- 
awréoc. 

Desire, 8. érrOvpia. 

Desire, v. ircOupetv, gen. I — any 
thing for myself, BobdAopai re sp- 


aury. 

Despise, dAsywpeivy, gen. — xaragpo- 
vEly, gen. 

Destroy, 9@eipey,  dtadOeipey (1), 
arodAv' vat (1). 

Determine. Any body determines, 


Ooxet reve rotsiy re. 

Devise, pnyavac@at 

Dew, dpdaog, 9. 

Die, Ovnoxety, aroOvjocey (1). To 
be dead, reOynxévat. 

Differ, deagépery(?), gen. pers., dat. ret. 

Different, dsagopog, gen. 

Difficult, yaderoc. 
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Difficult of access, dvoxpdcodog. 

Difficulty, dropia. 

Dig, dpdoecey. 

Dilatoriness, Bpadurnc, Bpadurjrog, 7 

Dine, deerveir. 

Directly, eb0v¢. 

Directly, by ¢0averw. Cf. Note 84. 

Directly to, «b0%, gen. 

Disappear, dgaviteadas: to make to 
—, dgaviZey. 

Disband, dca-Avev. 

Disbelieve, dx:orsiy, dat. 

Discharge itself into, éuGBaAAayv or 
elaBadrXruy (elo —). 

Discover, evpioxey (*). 

Disease, vooog, f. 

Disgraceful, aicypoc. 

Dishonour, dripaZey. 

Dismiss, a¢-tévar (ag-inye). 

Dismount, scara-Baivey (1) ard rod 
trou, or cataBaivey only. 

Disobey, dweOciv, dat. dmioreiy,dat. 

Dispirited. To be —, 20vpety(a, Ovpdc). 

Disposition, }90¢, n. rpdzog. 

Disregard, dpeAtiy (revoc). 

Dissolve, dcadveyv. 

District, ywpiov. 

Distrust, ¢mioreiv, dat. 

Divide, diavipey. 
Do, xparrayv (= agere and gerere), 
** denotes generally the exertion of 

power upon an object: to do; to 
employ oneself about something already 
existing; hence, to manage or admi- 
nister any thing ; to conduct a business. 
Hence used with gexeral notions, as 
obdéy, pndéy, and with adverbs, ev, 
&c.— worety (facere), to make, to pre- 
pare, &c.: also ‘do’ generally, when 
the object is a neuter pronoun, as in 
Serhat must I do?’—zparrety denotes 
activity generally ; wouiv, productive 
activity. 

Do. To be doing well or ill, ed or caxdic¢ 
Wparrey. 

Do away with a calumnious accusa- 
tion, dtadteay dsaBorAny. 

Do evil to, caxwo moty Teva. 

Do good to, ev rorety, ace. 

Do haem to, KaxwWo moiv, acc. Ka- 
Koupyety. 

Do kind offices to, ev srotety, ace. 

Do service to, wdedsiv. 

Do with (a thing), xpiaOat, dat. (con- 
traction ?) ; 

Doors. In —, éydoy. 

Drachma, épayyy. 

Draw up (of an army), racceyv. To 
be drawn up four deep, éwi rerrdpwy 
~eTayx Oar. 
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Drawers (subligaculum), duaZwpa, rd. 

Dress victuals, éyowoeioBar. 

Drink, ». zivecy (1). 

Drive out (= cast out of a state, &c.), 
éxBadActy, EeXavvery (1). 

Dwell, oixci». 


E. 

Each, vac. 

Eagle, derée. 

Ear, ov¢, wrég, n. 

Early in the morning, xpwi. 

Earth, 7. 

Ease, pgorwyn (= indolent ease). 

Easily overpowered, edyeipwrog. 

Easy, pgdic (pdwy, pgoroc). 

Easy of access, evrpocodoc. 

Eat, io@ieew (1). 

Eclipse. To be eclipsed, éxe\sizrecy ( = 
deficere, to fail). 

Educate, rradevey. 

Education, rracdeia, 9. 

Eel, éyxeAvc, voc, 6, 7: Att. pl. éy- 
xerELC. 

Egg, @dyr. 

Egypt, Atyuvmrog, 7. 

Elect (= choose), aipeia@as (?), xetporo- 
veic@a (by show of hands), (ayri). 

Elephant, édégac, vroc, wm. 

Elevated, pertwpog (of countries). 

Eligible, aiperdc. 

Else. Any one — (after a neg.), d\XAog 
obdeic (pndeic). 

Embassy, wpeoBeia. 

Empty, revoc. 

Enact laws: when Oeivae vépoug ? 
when Oéc0ac? Cf. 193 ( fin.). 

Encamp, orparomedevecOat. 

Enclosed, vreptecpypéroc(e.g.of a park 

Enemy (the), of woAdpsor: the enemy's 
territory, 7 7oAEpia, 8c. yi. 

Engage (= confligere), cupBadrkcy. 

Enjoin, wapayyé\\eer. 

Enmity, &y@pa, 77. 

Enough, ddi¢, gen. To be —, dortiy, 
tEapxeiv, fut. apxétcey, dat. 

Enquire, wruv@dvecOa (1): of any 
body, revog. 

Enslave, dovAour. 

Enter, sa-épxecOat (*—xi¢). 

Entertain an opinion, yywpny Eyev. 

Entrust, émirpévey, xiorevery (both 
Ti Tit). } 

Entrust to, érirpéecy (lays more stress 
on the entire giving up of the thing in 
question, so that it is now quite in 
the other person’s hands).—=ztored- 
ety (gives more prominence to the 
fact that I put sufficient confidence in 
the other person to entrust the thing 
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in question to him).— wapa-didévar 
(= deliver up to). 

Enumerate, bi ipyeoBick ? (= go 
through).—eizeiy (= mention). 

Envy, ¢0dvo¢: (v.) ¢Oovei», dat. 

Ephori, ” Egopoe. 

Equal, ico, dat. 

Equality, rd ico». 

Equivalent to, awri, gen. 

Erase, éZ-aXeigey. 

Err, apapravecy (1). 

pe, dta-xixreyw? (slip-through). 
—pevyey, acc.—édra-gebyery. 

Especially, dAAwe re cai: and —, 
wai, referring to adXog. 

Establish, ovy-tcravat (i.e. to place 
the elements of any thing together, 
and keep them so).—xcaraornoac@at 
(for one’s own benefit, by one’s own 
power, &c.).—xcaracorjoa, aor. 1. 
To be established, sxaracrijyvat, 
aor. 2. 

Even, cai. 

Ever, mori.—dpxnyv or ry dapyny 
(after neg.). 

Every, rac. 

Every body, wag rig (obdsic Saric od). 

Every day, dvd xacay 7pipay. 

Every five years, did wivre trisy. 

Every where, ravrayoi. 

Evidence, paprupia. To give —, 
paprupety. 

Evidently. See Note 80. 

Evils (= bad things), rad. 

Excel, rpoéxecv. 

Excellently, dpiora, neut. superl. adj. 

Except, zAny, gen. 

Excessive, 6 dydyv, adv. with art. 

Excessively, opddpa, dyay. 

Exchange, dA\ay7. 

Excite, wapaxaXeiy riva imi re. 

Exercise, yupvalev, doxety. 

Exhort, wapaxcadeiy: to any thing, 
éwi re. 

Exile (an), guyde, puyddog (psvyery). 

Exile, gvyn. To go into —, gevyey, 
aor. 2.egvyov. To drive into —, éx- 
Badr (eicere). To live in—, ped- 
yev. Tobe driven into — by any 
body, pevyeey or texinrey vd revog. 

Expectation, éA2ic, éXrridog, 17. 

Expediency, rd cupgépor. 

Expedient, ypnotpoc. cupgpipwy, partep. 

Expedition, ¢rpareia. To go on an 
—, orparevey. 

Expenditure, dardvn. 

Expense, dardyn. 

External (things), ra Zw. 

Extremely, isyvpdc (strongly ; e. g. to 
fear).—aogddpa. 


Extremity, rd foyaroy. 
Eye, d¢0aApéc, 6. 


F. 


Face, rpécwmroy. 

Fact. The — is so, Zoriy obrwg Exov. 

Faction, ordoce, ewe, 9. 

Fair-weather, evdia. 

Faith, rior, f. 1rd rij¢ ricrewc. 

Faithful, riorde. 

Fall, wixrey (1). 

Fall ill. He fell ill, fo0ivnce or Exa- 
perv. (On this force of the Aorist, 
cf. 209.) 

Fall in with, ivrvyydavey (1), dat. 

Fall into (of a river), sataxny or 
eioBadXAuv. To — into a person’s 
power, yiyveo@ar iwi reve. 

Fall upon (= charge), éxewixrey revi, 
driribecOai reve. 

False, pevdgnc. 6 Pevdic —. 

Family, yévog, n. 

Far, far on, 7éppw : = much (with com- 
paratives, &c.), 7oAv. 

Far from it, woAXov deivy. I am not 
— from doing any thing, od zo\- 
Aov déw roreiy re. 

Fare, dcatraoGat. 
ously, ebwyeicbat. 

Fast, rayvc. 

Father, warnp (%). 

Fatten, eaivery. 

Fault, audprnpa, ro ( peccatum). To 
find — with, éwtrigy, dat. 

Fear, goBeio@at, fut. mid. and pass. ; 
Gor. pass.—dedtevat (of a lasting ap- 
prehension or dread). 

Fearlessly, adew¢ (a* déoc, fear). 

Feed (pasture), vésecfat.—( = sup- 
port), rpéperv.— (also = feed or graze 
on or in), vépecOat ywpior. 

Feel grateful or thankful, ydapiy eidé- 
vat (olda), gen. of thing. 

Feel pain, dAyeiv. 

Feel sure, wévroBa (ede). 

Fell, cérecyv (= cut). 

Female, @7jA uc, eta, v. 

Festival, éopr7. 

Fetch (of things sold), edpioxey (1). 

Fewer, éAdrrovec. 

Fight, payeoOae (2). — against, revi, 
or wod¢ Teva, 

Fight with, payecOat, dat., or mpo¢ 
riva. 

Filled with, peordc. . 

Find, evpiocey (1).—xara-hapBdvew 
(1), (= to —a man at home, &c.; 
to — persons engaged in a particular 
way).—I am found (i.e. it turns out, 


To fare sumptu- 
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roves, &c. that I —), gaivecOaz 


wowwy Tt). 

Find a man at home, fvdoy raradap- 
Bavey. So, ‘to find the doors open.’ 

Find fault with, darcriygy, dat. 

Find out, evpioxey (#). 

Finish, d:a-2 pdrrecOac( =accomplish). 

Fire, rip, a 

First, rpwroc. 

Fish, iy@dbc, voc, 6. 

Fit. It is —, wpéwes (= decet). 

Fix, rnyvivai (Perf. 2. rexnyivai, to 
be fized, congealed, &c.). 

Flatter, codaxevey, ace. 

Fiatterer, céAakt, xéX\axoc, 0. 

Flesh, xpéac, ré (G. aoc, we), mostly 
in 


Flexure, capyic, ewe, 77. 

Flow, pety (1). 

Fly, propr. wéirecOat.—impropr. gev- 
yeu. 

Fly from, gedyec. 

Follow, &rec@at, dat.— dxodovBeir, dat. 
—igiwecOae (follow immediately ; 
e.g. of forces), To — with any 
body, dxoAovOety pera revog. 

Fond of honour, ¢:A6ripoc. — of gain, 
prroxepenc. 

Food, Tpogn (g.t.)—(for man), cirog¢. 

Foot, wovc, wodéc, m. At a foot’s 
pace, Badny. 

Footing. To be on an equal —, é&& 


igov elvas. 


For (= in behalf of), wpé, gen. oxép, 


gen. 

For, yao. 

For ne sake of, évexa (on account 
of ). 

For the present at least, ré ye viv 
elyat. 

For a long time, gen. ypdvouv avxvov. 

Forbid, dxayopevery re (any body to 
do any thing, revi [or riva] pr) 
trovty rt). 

Force, xparoc, r6.—(of a word), ddva- 
pte, ewe, 17 (also of a military force). 

Forefather, rpdyovog. 

Foreigner, Zévog. 

Forget, ért\avOavecbar (1), gen. 

Forgive, ovyyvopny ixey revi. 

Form, ox7pa, ro. 

Former, 6 zpiy. 

Formerly, 7d mada, 7rd wadady (= 
in old times). 

Fortify, reeyiZecy. 

Fortune, rdyn. 

Fox, dAwant, adwiexog, 7. 

Free, é\vOepoc. 

Free from, éXAevOepovy, gen.—amad- 
Aarrety, gen. 
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Freedom, éAevGepia. 

Frequently, woAAdete. 

Friend, gidog. 

Friendship, ¢:Xia. 

From (after receive, learn, bring, come), 
WANA, GeR.— UO, gen. 

From (after hear), abe gen. 

From (of cause), sign of dat. 

From fear, vwd déovg. 

Front, 6 rpéa0ev, rpdaOtoc. 

Full, peordg, gen. 

Funeral-pile, upd, 1). 

Future, néddA\wy (-ovca, -ov)' pidrtwy 
EcecOar: the —, rd péddor. 


G. 


Gain, 0. xepdaivey.—s. xépdog, n. 

Garment, izdrioy. 

Gate, +vAn. 

General, orparnydc¢. 

General. In general, cvAAnBdny. 

Gentle, wpdog (?).—émeeexeng (conside- 
rate). 

Geometer, yewpérpne, ov. 

Get, cracOa (of what will be retained 


asa ion).—rvyxavecy (?) with 
gen. (of what is obtained pean, 
by good luck, &c.).—evpioxesOat (to 
get possession of an object sought for). 

Get the better of, wept-yiyveaOac (1?) 
gen.— Wepret vat, gen. 

Gift, da&por. 

Give, diddvat. 

Give a share, peradsddvac (revi revoc). 

Give orders, érirdrrety, dat. 

Give out, ¢dexecy. 

Give some of, peradidévat. 

Give to taste, yevey (gen. of thing). 

Give up, rapad.dovat.—(from fatigue), 
amoxdpyvaty (2). 

Give way, éycAt'vecw (of troops). 

Glad. To be —, xaipety. 

Gladly, 1d&w¢.—dopevoc, adj. (= li- 
benter). 

Go, épxea@at (1). 

Go away, am-tévat, am-épyecOat (). 

Go out, é&-tévae. 

Go with, cuv-eXcévar (1). 

Goat, al%, aiyd¢, 7. 

God, O&dc. What comes from the 
gods, rd rv Oewy. 

Gold, xpuadg. 

Golden, ypuceog, ove. 

Good, dya0éc—dpeivwy, aprorog 
orovdaiog. A — deal, to be trans- 
lated by woXug (e.g. 7oAd apytpwr, 
woNNG xpipara). To do — to, 
evepyereiy (riva). ed moti» reva. 
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Good-fortune, rdyn. 

Goose, x7¥, xnvoc, 4. 

Govern, dpyety, gen.—( well) suited to 
govern, able to govern, apxsdc, gen. 

Government, apy». 

Grant, deddvace (obvat). 

Grateful. To feel — to any body for 
any thing, ydpey Zyey rivi revoc. 

Gratify, yapiZec@as, gen. 

Great, piyac (1) 

Greatly, peydAwe (with injure, benefit 
&c.), péya.—{ = far), rods. 

Greece, EAAag¢, adog, f. 

Greek, “EAAny, nvog. — (with fem. 
subst.) ‘E\Anvic, “EAAnvisog. 

Greeks : the —, (opposed to the Barba- 
rians; e.g.in an army or fleet), rd 
“EXAnvicoy. 

Gregarious, dyeXaiog (ayéAn, grez). 

Grief, AXdxn. 

Grieve, Aureia8at. 

Grievous, dervde. 

Grind, Aeaiverwy (as the teeth grind 
food). 

Grove, a\cog, 76. 

Grow (= become, fieri), yiyveo@ar (1). 

Grudge, ¢Oévey, gen. of object, dat. of 
person. 

Guard, pvdAak («).—abstract, gu- 

Guardian, Aacn. 

Guard, 0. guvAdrrety. 
pvrarrecOat, acc. 

Guard. To be on one’s—, pvAdrrecOat, 
ace.—gvAacréog. To be on one’s — 
against, guvAdrrecBai ru. 

Guest, Eévoc. 

Gymnastic. To exercise oneself in — 
contests or games, yuprvafecBat. 


To — against, 


av 


H. 


Hair, Opit, rpexéc, 7 

Half, ijpeouc. 

Hand, yeip, 9 (?) To take in —, ém- 
xetpriv, dat. 

Hand-in-hand. To engage —, é» yepoi 
TivwY Eivat. 

Happen, rvyxavety (1). 

Happy, evdaipwy, ovoc.—paxaproc. 

Harass, révoy or rpdypara maptyety. 

Harbour, Acz7y, Acpév-og, 0. 

Hard, yaXeroc. 

Hare, Aaywe. 

Harm, BAaByn. To do—, Brarrey, ace. 

Haste, orovd7. 

Hatch, ricrecy(?) (=parere), tcdérecy. 

Hate, ov. piosiv. 

Hatred, pisog, ré,—éxOpa (hostility). 

Have, xe (2). 


me a child taught, deddoxeoOas (rivd 

rt). 

Have confidence in, rsroBivat (revi). 

Head, xegadrn. 

Heal, iac@at, Oepawcvey. 

Healthy : to be —, vysaivecy. 

Hear, dcovuy, F. M. 

Heart. To be out of —, d0v’pwe Zyecv, 

Heave, dva-orgy (Fut. -ordow). 

Heavenly, @etog. 

Heavens, obpavéc, 0. 

Heavy, Bapug. 

Heavy-armed soldier, owXirne. 

Held-in-honour, rieog. 

Help, w¢édzta, ac, 1. 

Henceforth, rd dd rovde—Ziri, any 
more (after a negative), 

Herald, cijpv§ (al. ejpvt), xyjpuc-oc. 

Herd, ayéAn. 

Here, ivravOa> devpo (hither).—iv- 
Oade. To be —, rapsivat. 

Hesitate (from fear), dcveiv. 

Hide, cpirrey, droxpvrrey (riva Tt). 

High, whnrde. 

High-souled, peyadrdyvyoe, 2. 

Hill, Adgoc, ynrodgog. 

Hinder, cwAvev, dronwr\vey.—Kxwdv- 
réoc. 

Hire, proPoicGar. 

Hit (a mark), rvyyavewy (1). 

Hoar-frost, wayyy. 

Hold a magistracy or office, dpyew 


dpxiv. 

Hold cheap, éArywpeiy, gen. 

Hold my tongue about, ow7¢gy, F. M. 
—(without ace.), ocygy, F 

Hold up, dvareivey (= to extend). 

Home. At —, éydov (= in-doors). 
From —, oixo#evy. To find a man 
at —, ivdoy caradaBeiv. 

Honey, pért, troc, 76. 

Honorable, cadéc¢. 

Honour, s. rt7. 

Honour, %. ripgy. 

Hope, ». tamiZery. 

Hope, a. éAric, tdwidog, 77. 

Hoplite, émXirne. 

‘ Hors de combat,’ amdpaxog (Xen.). 

Horse, toc. 

Horseback. On—, 2g’ trou. See‘ to 
Ride on —.’ 

Horse soldier, tzrzeve. 

Horsemanship, txmy (sc. riyvn = 
ars é is). 

Hostile, zroXéptoc. 

Hostility, éx@pa. 

House, oixia, olxoc. 

How? ac (Grwe, dep. interr.). 

How many? mécot; omdcoe (dep. in- 
terrog.) } 

Oo 
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How much ; xécor ; 

Human, dvOpdmivoc. 

Human affairs, rd dyvOpwmrva’ ra 
Trav avOpwxwy. 

Hump (of a camel), tBog, d. 

Hunger, s. Aipdg, o. 

Hunger after any thing, wUvgy TLvOL. 

Hungry : to he —, revgy. 

Hunting, Ojpa. To allow a boy, &o, 
to go a —, ag-tivac reve iwi Onpay. 

Hurt, o. Brdxray, G60. 

Hart, s. BAdBn. 

Husband, dviip (t). - 

Huabandman, yewpyéc (vr. yi Ipyow). 

Hymn, Bpuvog, o. 


I, 


: i least, fyoy 
or my part, ywye. 
Ibis, ‘Src, tBroc, 7. 
Ioe, xptaraddoc, - 
If any body has..., it is youn, ef ric cai 
dddog .- (od) Ixac, ern. 
Ill, cand. 
Emage (of a god), dyadpa, ré. 
Imitate, pipetoBat, 
Imitator, piunrie, 6. 
Immediately, ebOa¢. 
Immortal, Odvarag. 
imperishable, aywAOpoc. 
Impiety, acéBeca. 
Importance, Ses Attach. 
Impossible, 4divaroe. 
Improve, é7dtddvas. 
Impunity. With —, Xaipwy (repioing), 
In reality, r@ ovre, 
In this way, obrwe. 
Inactivity, novia (state of rest). 
Inconsiderable, gaiAog. 
Increase, érididovat, 
Incur a danger, civdvyevery civdvyoy. 
Indeed, pév. 
Indian, ‘Ivd6¢.—adj. 'Ivducée. 
Individual. Private —, ldwrne. 
Inequality, TO adyvicoy, 
Infantry, of wefot (= 
Inform (as law term), gaiverr sioay- 
yé\Aup (in weightier . suey pie 
Bnviey (as an informer).—(= to 
give information of an event), did4- 
oxety (fut. -%w) revd rt. To be in- 
formed of ~, zruvOdvecOai ry. He 
was informed, goGero ; érbero (i. ©, 
on enquiry). 
Information. To give —, pyvuety (ri). 
Initiated, An'— person, puorng. 
Injure = hurt, Brarrew, aco, aduxsiy, 
*aiury., Do aac OO BAdrrey, aco, To 
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commit an —, Gdcsivy aécxiay. (and 


also acc. of person). 
Injustice, dduia. To do— to, adi- 
Kely. 


Inner, 6 éyréc, ade, 

Inroad. To make an —, eicoBddARy 
cic, or (Thuc.) éoBadXety ic. 

Insatiable ambition, dwAnoria. 

Insert, éy-ypager. 

Insolence, Bore, EWE, 7) 

Insolent person, vfprorig, 

anestently: To act —, iGpilay. 

Inspect, Up aods (1), dxcaxogciy. 

Instead of, dyri, gen. 

Instruct, madebey, 

Insult, s. "Rote: f 

Insult, v. vBpizeyr: with aco, ¥Bpyr, 
and in the sense of maltreating 3 but 
mostly with elc and acc. of person. 

Intelligence, ppdrnarc, ewe, 1. 

Intermediate, 6 peragd. 

Interrogate, ipwr¢gy. 

Intimacy, éraipia (companionship).— 
cuvnGea (habit of intercourse). 

Intimate acquaintances, of eixcios, 

Into, sic, acc. 

Intoxicate, cara-pedionar( f.-psObow). 

Invade a country, cicBdd\rAuy tig —, 
iuBadrAuy sig —. 

Investigation, 2nrnotg, ewe, 7). 

Invineible, dpa og. 

Inwards, ele To tvrog. 

Irregular, draxrog. 

Is to be, wéAAee EceaOat. 

Island, »yc0¢, ov, 1. 

It being disgraceful, aicxpoy dy. 

It is allowed (licet), ears, dat. pers, 

It ig expedient, orndipet, das. 

It eo necessary, avaycn (omitting the 


It is possible, oldy ré gore. 

It is right that, dicatéy tort. It is — 
that I should &c. Cinasde eipe (aor- 
tiv re). 

It is the nature of, zxigvea, pur. 

It is the part of, lor, gen. 


J. 


Jaw, nayev, TLayovac, Hf. 

Judge, xpernc (general term).—dia- 
arn¢ (only of a judge, or rather 
juror, in the strict sense), 

Judgement (= prudence), YvOpH. 

Jupiter, Zevc, Adc, Ke. voc. Lev. 

Just, dicatoc. 

Just as he was, yrep or waorep elyey. 

Just now, vuy on. 

Justice, 7 diucatootyn.~rd eGaey (in 
the abstract). 
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Jastly, duraiwe. 
Jut out, xpobyey (rpotiye). 


K. 


Keep-an-oath, svopeeiv (cd° Spxog), 

Keep hold of, Zyec8ai (re). 

Kill, dwocreivey (t). To killed, 
pass. oF aroOyiocey. 

Kind, A — of —, rig (= quidam), in 
agreement with, and usually follow- 
ing, its subetantive, Of this — ; this 
— of, rowvrog ric = somewhat of 


King, Baowste. 

Knead, gipety. 

Knocker, pémrpoy. 

Know, oda (of 5 positive knowledge).— 
ytyywoxay 7 (seek to become ac- 
quainted with), aor. éyywy, know 
(from acquaintance with it): with 
partic.—imigrac@a: (understand). 

Know how, éwicrac@as (1). 


L. 


Laboriously, érirdvwe, yarerwe. 
Labour, s. révoc.—v. roveiv. 
Lacedsemon, Aaksdaipwy, ovoc. 

Lake, Aipyn. 

Land, yj}. 

Land army, weZ6y, ré (opp. vaurixdy). 

Laugh, ysAgy, & copa. 

Laugh at, carayeAgy, gen, 

Laughter, yéAwc, wroc. 

Law, vopoc. 

Lawful, O¢ps¢ (= fas), 

Lawgiver, vopo0érng, 6. 

Lawlessness, advapyia. 

Lay claim to, ayrirosiabal rivoc. 

Lay down, carariOévat. 

Lay eggs, wa ricrecy (1). 

Lay waste, ripvey (1).— ropOeiv. 

Lead, dyeyv.—v. adj. dxréiog.—nyei- 
oa (= carte fia ; of an — 
leading a body of troops, or a guide 
pondacting men), gen.—(of a road), 
pépery. 

Leader, nyepwy, nyepovoc. The lead- 
va wpoeorwrsg (heads in a state, 
&e.). 

Leap down, carannogy. _ 

Learn (with partic.), pavOavecy (1). 

Least of all, #xwwra. 

Leave, Asimesy. 


Leave behind, cara-delrecy. 

Leave off, Anyety, gen.— wabecOat, 

Left, ebwvupog (as cuphemistic term).— 
dptorepéc. 

Legislate, vopoOersiv. 

Legislator. See Lawgiver. 

Less, iXarrwy (earlier, iAdcowy).— 
ado. nrrov, No— than, oby $rrov f. 

Let for hire, picOoty, ix-preOody. 

Letters, yean ara, rd. 

Liberty, tAevGepia. 

Lie down, caraziivecOas(carexAT Ony). 

Life, Biog.—by infin. rd gy. 

Light, s. gic, gwrée, 6. 


- Light, adj. rovgoc. 


Like, Spowg, dat.—erep, ade. 

Like, Bot co@ae ( = velle). 

Like to do it = do it gladly, ydéwe. 

Like. Should — to w, ndiwe dy: 
should extremely — to «~, §dtor’ dy. 

Limit, zipac, réparog, ré. 

Little (a little), sive ° 

Little (= small), pixpde. 

Live, 2g»: (= spend one’s life), dare- 
Adv. To — in, évdsatracGar (of a 


house). 

Living, livelihood, Biocg, o. — daira 
(manner of living, &c.). 

Living, tuWuxog (animate; opp. inani- 
mate, lifeless). 

Lodge with, xaradvey rapa riva. 

Long (of time), woduvg, cvxvdc, paxpdg. 
Not — afterwards, o8 wodAq vore- 
pow. 

Long ago, waXat. 

Long for, ircOupsiv, gen. 

Longer. Any—, éri (combined with a 
negative), obxére, uncéirt. No—, obk 


ert. 

Look, BAézrety (mpd re). 

Look before one, a po-op¢y (1), aco. 

Look upon, dpgy (3)—voullesw (any 
body as any thing, riva re). 

Loss (damnum), Snpia. 

Loss. To be at a —, dropeiv. 

Lost. To be —, ad-odwdévat. 

Love, 8. Epwe, Epwroc, Oo. 

Love, v. gtreiv (of love arising from 
regard and the perception of good 
and amiable qualities).—dyamg¢y 
Stabs er ; implying affection arising 
rom the heart, a éogy + (of the 
passion of love). 

Lower, 6 xarw, art. with adv.—é 
carwOev, 


Lycurgus, Auxovpyoc. 





+ Aor. generally of sensual love, but Zpac@at rupayvidog common. 
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M. 


Madness, pavia, 

Magistracy, apx7. 

Maintain, rpige. 

Make (== render, constitute), wort». 

Make-away-with, dgavilev. 

Make to cense, matey, gen. of that 
from which. 

Make war against or upon any body, 
ixdipey réXenov mpoc (iri) Treva = 
bellum inferre. 

Make to disappear, dgaviZey. 


Make a great point of, epi aoAAov 


msg rte or 1yetoBas. 

ale, dpbpny, adppevoc. 

Man, Po eg (homo).—évho vir) 

Man a ship, vavy wrinypoiy, rAnpov- 
o8at (i. e. to fill it). 

Manage, wparrey. 

Manner. All — of, wavrodamdg: in 
this —, otrwe. 

Many, wodvc. ruevec (ereber ; many 
near together), The —, of roddoi. 

Many times as many or much, zoAAa- 
x\dovot (as, a), 

Many times as numerous, ro\\am\a- 


otot. 

March, s. ddé6¢ (= via), 9). 

March, ». ropstiecOar, To — against 
any body, orparevecOat, orparevery 
éwi (of the general moving an army 
in the field, &c.). To — with any 
body, cvpwopevecOai rim. To — 
his army away, dmdyey rd orpd- 
revpa. ; 

March out, 2&-ipyec@ar (2). 

Mark, 8. oxo7og. 

Mark. To — the divisions (of the year), 
gavepa rouiv ra pépn, 

Market, ayopd. a 

Market-place, dyopa. 

Marry, yapeiv (1). 

Massacre, oper. 

Master, s. dsromérnc, 6.—didaoradog 
(= teacher). 

Master, v. axptBovy (= learn tho- 
roughly).—(= conquer), xparety 
(gen.). éat-xpareiy, gen. 

Mastery (= control over passions), 
byxpareta, gen. 

May. One —, ésore (= licet), dat. 

Meadow, Apwy, Svog, d. 

Meat and drink, gira nai xora (cira 
is heteroclite pl. of cirog. wordy = 
drink). 

Meet, tvyruyyavew, dat. 

Mercenary soldier, pucPogdpoc, 
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Mercy. To be at the — of any body, 
elvai rivog (e. g. elvat ray ém- 
riOepivwy, to be at the — of all 
who attack them). 

Mere, atrég. The — act of dying, 
abrd rd dwoOvnorey. 

Middle, picogc. The — of, ploog o 
— (adj. preceding the article of 
subst 


Might. One —, djv. When or 

hI, &e. —, tEév. wapédy. 

Mild, rpaog (1?) 

Milk, yaa, yaXaxrog, rd. 

Mina, pra. 

Mind (as the seat of the passions), 
Ovpdc. ‘To be in one’s right —, ed 

povety. 

Miserable, @OAtoc. 

Misfortune, dvorpatia, duorpayia. 

Moderation, cwgpocbyn. 

Molest, xovoy or wpaypara wapixev. 

Momentary (= enjoyed for the pre- 
sent moment), 6 (7,76) wapavrixa. 

Monarchy, Baoireia (= kingdom). — 

ovapxia (as the rule of a single 
individual). 

Money, yonpara, rd. adapyvetoy, ro. 

Month, pi», 6. In less than a —, 
potion tp Ev pnvi. 

Moon, ceAnvy. 

More (after a numeral), ért. 

More, zAciwy. 

More than, pa@AAov — 4}, wAsiov — 7 
(#a@dAoy with ref. to degree, wXeEiov 
with ref. to number or quantity). 

Morning. Early in the —, poi. 

Mortal, Oynroc. 

Most, wAgtora:: adr. padiora. 

Most men, or people, ot zrodAoi. 

Most of all, paAXsora wavrwr. 

Mostly, r@ woAAd. 

Mother, parno (*). 

Mountain, dpog, ré. 

Mouth, oropa, ro. 

Move, «ivety (trans.). xevetoOat (in- 
trans.). 

Much, roduc. 


Much (with compar.), wolAp (= 
greatly), pada, 

Multitude, wAO0c, ré6: the —, of 
modXoi. 


Must, avayraidy gore (necesse est): (= 
ought), dei. 

Must. Cf. 260. 

My, épdc. 

Myriad, puptac, pupiddog, ». 
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N. 


Naked, yupydc : — (of land without 
trees, &c.), Wide. 

Name, t. dvopdZey, xpocayopebety. 

Name (by name), dvopa, dvdparoc, 


ré. 

Narrate, éinyeto@ar. 

Narrow, orevoc. 

Nation, £@yog¢, ro. 

Natural-disposition, guatc, ewe, 1}. 

Naturally. To be —, repuxévat. 

Nature, gvoic, gicewe, 1). It is the 
— of to. .., wiguxe (rovro) c. infin. 
To be by —, weguxivac. 

Naval armament or force, vaurixdy, 
TO, ®. adj. 

Naval battle, vavpayia. 

Naval forces, vauricoy, 6. 

Navigable, vavotxéparog, 2. 

Navy, vavrixoyr, Td. 

Near, wAnoioy. siyyuc, gen. 

Nearly, édAiyou or pixpov deity, or dXi- 
you alone. 

Necessary. It is —, dvdycn (with, or 
more commonly without, tori). 

Necessity, dvdycn. 

Need. To —, biceat, gen. I have — 
of, det poi revog. If there is any —, 
tay re déy, or et re Séos. 

Needs. I must — do it, dvydyxn por 
WOeely Te. 

Neglect, dpedeiv, gen. 

Neighbour, 6 zAncioy (adv.), 6 wédag. 

Neither — nor, ovre — otvre, pyre — 
pyre. Neither—nor yet, ovre—ovdé, 
pnre—pnoé. 

Neptune, Iloceday, @vog (1). 

Nevertheless, dpuwe. 

New, xatvoc. 

Next, 6 dydpevoc, gen. 

Next day. On the —, ry vorepaig. 

Nicknamed. To be —, émexcadsioOat 
(éarexAnOijvat). 

Night, vd, vucrdc, 7. 

Nightingale, dnéwy (?). 

No longer, od«ért, pnxére. 

Nobody, ovdeic, pndeic. 

Noon : noon-day, peonpBpia (= pion 


pep). 
Not, od, objective ; un, subjective. 
Not a single person, obé2 ele, pnde cic. 
Not at all, obdéy (re), wndév (re). 
Not even, obdé, unde. 
Not only—but also, od povoy—ddda 
cai, obx Ors—aNXA cai. 
Not yet, obaw. 
Notwithstanding this, spwe. 


' Nourish, rpégecy. 


Now, voy (= already), 48n. 


O. 


O Athenians, & dvdpeg 'APnvaios. 

Oak, dpic, épu-dg, 2). 

Oath, dpxog, 6. 

Obey, weiOec@ar, dat. 

Observe, aicOavecOar! (perceive, be 
aware). 

Obtain, erdoGa.—rvyydvey (1), gen. 
I shall obtain a share of any thing, 
pireorat pol rivog. To — posses- 
sion of a city, cpareiy wdAewc. 

Bas Obtain is in some verbs (es- 
pecially those that relate tu office or 
rank) implied by the Aorist: e. g. 
Hota, I obtained the rule orer —; 
éxpwrevoa, &c. Cf. 209. I shall 
obtain, fw, 222, b. 

Occasion. If or when there is any —, 
day re déy, or ef re dior. 

Occupy, éyeey (2). 

Occur, yiyveoOai (1). 

Offer, didova:.— rapixay. 

Offer up (= dedicate, &c.), dva- 
riOivas. 


Office (= public office or magistracy), 
r} 


apxn. 

Offices. Do kind — to. See Do. 
Often, zroAAdxeg. 

Oil, EXator. 

Ointment, pépoy. 

Old. In — times, rd waXatdy or rd 


wadat. 
Old (= of old times), ot wddar.— 
waXatoc. 

Old (in years), rpeoBurepog (= 8e- 
nior). ; ; 
sr a yipac, To (ynows, YNP¢> 

c.). 


Old man, yiowy, yépovrog. 

Oligarchy, éA:yapyia. 

Olive-shoot, @adXdg¢, o. 

Olynthians, ’OAdy@tor. 

On account of, did, acc. — tvexa, 


On an understanding that, ézi rq. 

On condition that, é¢’ gi or q@ re. On 
condition of being .... éwi r@ 
elvat, &c.” 

On horseback, é¢’ trou or try. 

On the contrary, rodvayriov. 

On the next day, ry vorepaig. 

Once, draé. 

One may, éZeore. 

One might, é& jy. 

One’s neighbour, 6 rAncioy, 
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One’s own things or property, ra 
davrow 


Only, pbvev. 
Open, ¢. dvoiysy, dvigya, Perf. 1. 


opt —, dvlgypa. — avigya, 
Open (of country), dvaxtxrapivog 
(avaxtrayvivas). 


Operation, ipyow (= work). 

Opinion, yvepn. To entertain an —, 
yrepay exe. To utter an — , He. 
pny eixeiy. Any body is of this —,; 
Conti revs Tavra. 

, dvavriovebai rim. 

Or (in double questions), 4 after 
xérepoy. Or both, 9 apgérepa. 

Orators, oi Nsyorrec. 

Order, 0. ceXcbecy (the weakest word = 
a ‘tall: constructed like jubtre, acc. 

c. infin. ).—tairdrreay, dat. xapay- 
yidKeav, dat. (especially of a general, 
&c. sending orders to states). 

Order, 8. Ta tg: (= rank of soldiers), 
ratic, Ewe, 7). 

Original, dpxatog (ancient : apx7)- 


ot 

es (of others, other men’s = 
alienus), ddr ¢. 

Ought, dei, yon (%). Such as one — 
to do, have, &ec., olow (otay) dé. 
What we —, rd déovra, & yph. 

Our own, 6 npérepog abréy. 

Our(s), npérepoc. 

Out of, éx, &%, gen. 7Ew.— ve. 

Outside, Ew. The people —, ot 2w. 

Outward (things), rd tw. 

Over. To be —, Anyey. 

Overcome. To be —, weptyiyveoBat (2) 
gen. arrnOivat, gen. 

Overtake, cara-hapBavey (2). 

el 152 : — sometimes by oixeiog, 
(dc0¢. 


P. 


Pack up, cvoxevdaZeoOat. 

Pain, v. Avaeiv. 

Pained. To be —, adryeiv, dat. 

Pale. 
(@xpo0¢, pale, yellowish-pale). 

Panegyrize, tyswpidev. 

Pardon, ovyyyw ny extn. 

Parent, yovevg, we, 0 

Parents, oi yecvapevou (= those who 
gave one birth). 

Park, wapadeicog, 0. 

Part. It is the —, lors with gen. 


To turn or be —, wxpigy, 
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Participate in, peréyey ? (revoc 

Partly — aapert by, os péy — oi J a6 

Pasa-by. Cf. Pass-over. 

Pass into (= change into), s~rrafad- 
esy tic. 

Passover, xapakaway (= omit), 
waptva: (xapinmi). 

Paseage, xdpog, 6. 

Passions. The —, xan. 

Past, ro yeyernpivor, ra yeyevqpiva. 

Pausanias, Ilavoaviac. 

Pay, pso8dc. 

Pay attention to, rb» vou» xpociyety, 
or zpocdiyey, ‘dat. 

Peace, cipnyy. 

Peacock, rawe. 

Peck, ronrey. 

Peck-at, correzy. : 

Peloponnesian, TeAororvneroc. 

Peloponnesus, Hehoxovrncos, J. 

Penury, wrwxeia. 

People, “apes (the commons) ; 
persons (oi —). People say, pa0i(»). 

Perceive, aiofaveaOat (1), gen. 

Perform a service, Uargperety (ri Tt). 

Perfume, pipoy. 

Perhaps, iowg. 

Perish, dw-odA var (1). 

Permit, ég» (augm. 2). 

Persian, Ilépone, ov. 

Person, cwpa. In — 

Persuade, wei@ery, acc 

Philip, dXsx7o¢. 

Philosophy, prroaogia. 

Physician, tarpéc. 

Piety, evotBea. 

Pious, evoeBne. 

Pirseus. The —, Hespasedg, éwc, 0. 

Pity, o. édXesiv, ace. pers. 

Place, ywploy.—(= public —), ayopa. 

Place. In the — of, dyri, gen. 

Plain, s. wedioy. 

Plain. (= evident), di og. 

Plan. Form a — against any body, 
bwiBovdsiay rivi. 

Plant, gurevery. 

Play-at-dice, evBévery. 

Plead (in excuse), rpopaci{eo@ai re. 

Pleasant, 7dv¢. 

Pleasantly, 7déwe¢. 

Please, dpioxcesy, dat.—{ = like, wish), 


penis (ipee). 


BotAecOac. What I —, & ptoe Soret. 

Pleased. To be —, HdecGar, c. dat. 
cause. 

Pleasure, 9do0vH. To take —, Hd¢- 
o8at, dat. 

Plentifully, ag0orvwe. ig 


Plot against, sweBovrevery, dat. 
Plough, s. dporpoy.—. oper: 
Pluck, ri\Aey. 








Ww "a. Nery (refers to the 
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: Pe, ia WALEY,, t ME (some- Prizon, tioxrn. To be put into —, 
| Minies. ado, ) (gongs term oer 
: mee a me a oe 
. inet woXirirog. ‘ va 
Polity, wodereia., arn fee aoe 
‘ eis rivgrie. whwysc 
ae oat ger) « 


ree: Lny, Aupdvog, 6: 
Position.” ‘Fo Sal tragps in — 
9° Tarra. : 

Posecas, ekernpats “Rat, 
+ Pomtssion, KT 
: ing), edits ic; . To be in 

ond of, Exetvy.- : 


Popains, vvarég!” It is —, oldy ri 
stort, Iti is hot —, ove gory. 
ie rty, wevia. - 


,Powet.- In the — of, ti with die of 
+ i gorson. ‘To have more, very great 
Bo =a, peiZov, wAtioroy ioxbuy. 

“Powerful, duvardc. 
‘ Bractise, aoxeiv (general term).—pe- 
carcfulness with 

“thich the thing is practised). — 
ws a con épyaZecOa:z (e. g. agri- 
ure), 
mctise gyninastic exercises, yupya- 
aege . SeoOan. 
a ise, éxaivety, F. M. 
‘¢ + Praiseworthy, iwatverdc. 

Pray, edxeaBat (dat.). 

«Pray don’t do this, ob px, interro- 

. garively, o. fut. 
VP teran wapa-oxevacey. 
. Prepared, Srowpoc cS pena to do — 





. thing). 
- 1 Provence, wapovoia. 
” Preabnt, s. da wpov. 


“ Dregent, “raptor, ‘partic.—as 8 adj., 6 
1, piy-—6 Tapavrixa (lasting for the 
- ¥ tnoment only). To be —, wapeivat. 
_ Present circumstances, condition, &c., 
rd-taphyra: 
epaa “upon, mpoo-ueiodai rive (of 
vt fteope). 
Pretend, BpogwotticGa, 
Ptetext, mpdgacic, ewe, 7. 
. Prevail.over, twsepareiv, gen. 
Biers éurrodwy elves Bh, or pi) ob 
3 (with infin. )—Kwhbery, drokwhvey 
_-Cmostly infin. only). eipyety, ameip- 


ryeey (¢ 
.--Priekly, dxavOodng. 
Pride, .2.. To, — oneself on, oenve- 


veoOat, dat dat 


tse; piya gpoveiy ini 
me cota t 


oe &e.). 


Ce eer S 


» d4a- 7 


“ey. acon 
Ae "act. of pos- * 


~ 


el¢ thy adperijy torinray (b26 
rtvoc). 


a Megs person, idurne. 


yc To be — to any thing, cuv- . 
évac rt. obvvoida. 


Proclaim, xnpbocey (by a herald). 


; Procure, ropizec@ar (for oneself). 


Produce (a witness, testimony), wapé- 
.xevOau, 

Production, Zpyov. 

Profession, éwayyehpa, 76. 

Profitable, xpjatyoc, wpidtpog. 

Promise, vxioxveiaGat (1). 

Pronounce happy, paxapifey, eddat- 
poviZey. 

Proof, rexuipsov. 

Property :—generally omitted, the art. 
being put in newt. pl. The —, Ta 
RTnpara. 

Prophet, payri¢, ewe, 0. 

Prosecute, Ocwmery. 

Prosper, ebry tiv. 

Prosperity, evdaovia. 

Prosperous, eddaipwy, evdaipovoc. To 
be —, sd xparrewy (= to be doing 
well). 

Protect myself, guddrrexOay, - apo- 
veoOat. 

Prove, ém:-decvivas. 

Proverb, rapotpia. 

Provide, wopiley, mapacxeudtay. Td 
provide. (for myself), mid. of these 
verbs. 

Provisions (for an army), ra éwtrq- 
deca. 

Prudence, gpdunarc, two, 7. 

Prudent, cwgpwy (one whose thought- 
fulness and sound sense has become 
a habit ).—gpdrepog + (one who pays 
attention to his conduet and charae- 
ter). 

Public, cosvdg (communis, open to all). 
The —, 7d cotvdy rig wodewc, 

Public place, dyopa, 


' Puff-up, dvaguogy. 


Punish, codaZeav, F. M.—ripwpeieOat 
(= avenge oneself on), ace. 

Punished. To be —, dixny dsdévas, or 
dovvat, gen; of: thing, dat. of person 
by whom... 

Pupil, Hadyrhe, 6 6. 

Purchase, wveio@at. 

Pure, ca@apég¢. 

Pursue, dwrev (fut. mid. best). — 
OwwKrivg. breobai AG te follow); 
dat. ee: 


5 
* ee 


Toots 





~ eee ie" 
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Pursuits, ixtradedpara. 

, o0ciy. What augment tf 

Put off, iedéeoOas (acc. of an article 
of dress). 

Put on, évdvey. Put on board, éiz- 
PiBaleay (ele wroioyv). 

Pat to death, dwoxrsivey (1). To be 
put to death by any body, axro-O97- 
oxay (1) vw6 revo. 

Put out (extinguish), «ara-oPer- 
vovat (1). 


Q. 


Quarter. To give — to, Zwypeiy (i. e. 
to take alive). 

Quarter oneself upon the inhabitants, 
oxnvovy iy raic olxiatc (Xen.). 

Queen (of bees), iy ry Opnyver ye- 


poy 
Question, iZeralecw (= examine judi- 


cially or i-judicially). 
Quick, Taxue. 
Quickly, ray. More —, Oaccor. 


Quit (a city), sZcévas (de =): 


R. 


Rail Lo ati taste wr eae 

Raise a war, éyeipsy wodepoy. —an 
army, dOpotteny (oolligere). 

k, rakec, ewe, 7). 

Rather than, uadoy fhe 

Ravage, wopOtiv, ripvery (1). 

» Ggecveiobar (e. g. apdc 1d 
6po¢).—dvafijvas (= to mount up: 
e@. g. bmi TO dxpoy, the summit). 

Read, dva-ytyyworey ('). 

Ready, 2 érotpoc. 

Real, ddnOn¢ (= true). 

Reality. In —, rg dytt.—dvrwe. 

Really, rg Sere. 

Reasonings, Aoytopoi. 

Rebuke, swireugy, dat. 

Receive, ruyxavey (!) AapBavew 
(AaBeiy). déxeoOas. mpoadsxecOas 
(receive or admit a person, e.g. to 
an tnterview). 

Reckon, riPivae (= to set it down 

as —) followed by év. 

Recollection, pynpun. 

Recover (= get back), copiZeoOur. 

Recover one’s sight, ava-Brérey. 

Reed, céAapoc, 0. 

Reflect, AoyiZeoOan. 

Regard (= pay attention to), ppor- 
riety, gen. 

Regular, reraypévoc. 
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Reign over, Bacv\sbay, gen. 

Rejoice, #decOas (refers to the feeling 
of delight ; to its sensual gratifica- 
tion). — yaipew (general sa 2 
both c. dat. or c. partop. 


Relationship, ovyyéveta. 5 


Relaxation, dvaravotg, ewe, 1. 


Remain, péivew.—dvaredeiv (go on 6 : 
the end). To — within, sicw ‘Sia: ; 


rpt Bey. ee 
Remember, pipynoba, gen. 
Render, vrotsiy (= make). mca 
vat (= give back, give). = 
Rendered. To be —, seth eee 
nee perapedeoOat.—perap eso ee 


Reply amoxpivecQat, aor. drexpivt” 


Representative (= sign of), enpcion. 

Reputation. To have the — of being. 
—, ddfay xe elvact eri. 

Repute. To be reputed to be, Soxetir 
elvat. 

Require (= want), deicGat, gen. a 

Residence, olenotc, EWC, 1) =e 

Resolve, tyyworuy (1). 


or” 


Rest, dvaravarc, ewe, 1) oft 


Rest. The — of the, 6d éddoc. The — —~; 

ot Aorroi. : 
Restore an exile, cardyety. ; 
ea by punishment, cohalerv, 


Retain, Zyetv (= to have). 
Retire (= 
any body’s favour, Uroxwpeiy TLve. 


rariyey. 


retreat), dwoxwpeiv. —in. ° 


Retreat, droxwptiy, Uwoxwpeiy. dva- 


Xwpeiy. 

Return from banishment, carépyecOas, 
Kartévat, 

Return to life, ava-Biivar Aor. 
av-eBiwy. 

Revenge inyself, azwvec@at, acc. 


Reverence, aidciaGae, acc. 
Revolt, avo-orijyas (aax6 revoc). 


Revolutionary. To make any — move- 


ment, vewrepicery Tl. 
Rhinoceros, p Piyoxepwe, WTOC. 
Rich, xAovatwc. To be —, rdoureiv. 
Ride, éXavvey (t). — on horseback, 
ig’ farwou dyeiobas. 

Right, 6p86¢ és ects). —bor0g, Oieacog. 
It is —, dpOcic Eyet, cardc & Exet. : 
Right (opp. fe), deEtdg. On one’s —, 

on the —, é» dekig. 
Right. I have a — “n do, &c., éEeori 
poe woteiy Te. « 

‘ Rights, ra dicasa, To-assist a person 
in recovering - —,) BonOciy reve 
ra dinata. 

Rightly, dp0é¢. 
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Rise, dvicrac@a, avacrijva: (from 
bed, &c.). 
Rise up, dvicrac@at, dva-orijyat, 


Road, odé¢, 7. 


Roman, ‘Pwpaioc. 
Root out, éarpety (i. e. take out: éx). 
éEarperévg. 
Rule, apxecy, gen. 
er, 0 dpywy. 
Run, rpéyesw (dpapeiv) 1. 
away from, axo-d:pacecey (1), 
acc. 


S. 


Sacred, iepoc, gen. 
ifice, s. Ovcia. tepdy, rd, mostly in 


Sacrilege, tepocvAia, 1}. To commit 
—, tepoowrkiy. 

Safe, dogadnc. To be —, dogaric 
xecy (of affairs). 

Said, elxoy (?). 

Sail, wet» (1). 

Sail away, dwo-x)eiy (1). 

Sail into, eio-mAkiv (1) tic. 

Sake. For the — of, ivexa, gen. 

Same, 6 adrée, dat. 

Satrap, carpamne, ov. 

Save, owe: (a person from a pur- 
suer), agaipeio@al riva. 

Say, &c. Aiyesw (= speak, of a con- 
nected speech ; also tell, report).— 
eimeiy, pavar (= say).—AaXey (= 

, talk: especially of children 
who are beginning to speak).—¢a- 
oxay (= give ow; intimating that 
the thing is not s0).—To say in one’s 
defence, droAoysio@at. 

Scale, Agric, Aewidog, 7. 

School, d:daccaXeioy. 

Science, iw:ornpn. 

Scold, AoWopsicOat, dat. 

Scourge, pacriyovy. 

Scythian, EedOne¢, ov. 

Sea, @ddacoa: Oddarra ( Xen.) 

Seal, gern. 

Season (= right time), ra:péc. 

Seasonable, 6 éy Katog —. 

Secretly, partcp. A\awy. 

Secure, mpo-xcara-AapBavety ¢ (i.e. 
pre-occupy a military post). 

Security, dogdAea. 

Sedition, ordacic, ewe, 1. 

Seditiously. To be — opposed, cara- 
oracwlecGat 


See (= behold), Ocae0a, opgy (1) To 
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be seen, often gaivecOar (c.g. of 
birds that do not quit the country). 

Seek, Znreiy. 

Seems (good, videtur), Goxei. It 
seems, duxei (to me, poi). 

Self, abrég. 

Self-control, dyxpdreca. 

Self-mastery, tyxparesa. 


Self-restraint, cw¢pocbyn. 
Sell, xrwAciv, axodigoc0as. 
Senate, BowAn. 


Send, répzey, oridAay. 

Send away, dwoxipwretvy. 

Send for, peraxipweoOat, acc. 

Send Pitas any body. CupTipwey — 
Tivi. 

Senseleas, dydnroc. 

Sensible, gpérpog. 

Sensual pleasures, al card 1d copa 
(or da rod caparoc) néovai. 

Sentence, cplyery (= to judge). 

Separate (troops), d:a-omgy, 

Servant, oixiray, ov. 

Serve, uwnpertiv, dat. — (in-the- 
army), orparevecOat. 

Service. To do a — to, d&geNi», aco. 

Set oneself to do (or about doing) any 
thing, rdrrew éavrdy iwi rd rout 
Tt. 

Set about, imcyepety, dat. 

Set forth, dnAovy (= explain). 

Shameless, dva:dne. 

Share, pipoc, ré. To give a share of, 
pera-drdovat (c. gen. rei, dat. per- 
sonez). To have no — in, dpowpoy 
elvat, gen. , 

Sharp, dzv¢. 

Sheep, dic, rpoBaroy (mpd, Ba, r. of 
Balvey). 

Shield, dowic, doridog, 9. 

Ship, waite (1). 

Shoe, wrddnpa, ré (bx6, sub; deiv, 
ligare). 

Shoot at a mark, iévat ixi ordyor 
(Xer.). 

Short, Bpaxvc, sia, v. 

Should, dei (1). 

Shout, 0. dvaBogy. 

Shout, s. Bor. 

Show, edad Gaxvbvar’ dnrovy (= 
prove). 

Showery, fropBpoc. 

Shun (= fly from), gedyew, acc. 

Sick. The —, of avOeveig, of do0e- 
vourvrec. To be —, doGeveiy (a, 
oGivoc, strength). To fall —, ac0e- 
veda. 

Sign, onpetor. 

Silence, otw77. 

Silently, osyg. 
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Bilver, dpydproy. 

Simonides, Stywvidne, ov. 

Sin, apapravecy (1) eic, or wepl (with 
aoc.), against. 

Sing, géew, F. M. 

Sister, ade\¢n. 

Sit down, cabieBat 3 (xkOnpas). 

Slave, dotvdA0c, dvépdrodoy, ré° olzirnc 
(domestic slave). To be the slave 
of —, govrebety (propr. and im- 
propr.) dat. frrwy elpl rivog, or 
yTTepal Tivog. 

Slavery, dovXsia. 

Slay, dworereiyey (1) To be slain, 
often dwroOrhorey (1). 

Sleep, s. Sarvog. 

Sleep, v. cotpac@a. 


Slow, Bpaddc. 

Slowness, Bpadurne, Bpaduri- 
Sluggishness, TOC, Hf. 

Small, puxpéc. 

Small-island, »ygotéoy. 


Smell, don. 

Smell of, sZecy (3). 

Smoke, camrvég, 6. 

Snare, rdyn. 

So. To be —, obrw¢ Exe. 

So-—~as to, Sore with infin. 

So great, rn\sxovroc. 

So many, récog, rocdede, rocovroc. 

So powerful, rnAicovrog. 

So that, wore with infin. or indio. 

So-called (the), 6 earobpevoc. 

Sober-minded. To be ~, cwgpovsiv. 

Socrates, Lwepdrn¢g, ovg. Acc. Lw- 
cpadrny (Xen.), Dwxpary (Pl.). 

Soldier, orparwrnyc, ov. QO soldiers, 
dydpeg orpariwrat. 

Solon, SoAwy, wvog. 

Solstices, rpowai. 

Some, forty ot, vwos. Some — others, 
ol piv—oi 0&. 

Sometimes, gory dre. 

Somewhere, éorty bxav. 

Son, xaig (general term).—vid¢ (with 


respect to his parents).—often 
omitted. 
Sophroniscus, Swdpovicxog. 


Sordidly-avaricious, aloypokipone. 

Soul, puxi. 

ons). 

Sow, ozeipecy (2). 

Spare, geidsoGas (gen.). 

Sparrow-hawk, aicddwy, alcddwvoe,d. 

Spartiates, Exaprui tne. 

Speak, Aéyecy. 

Speak against, dyrivéyev, mode teva 
(i.e. argue against him, oppose his 
opinion). 

Speak ill of, candc Néyery, acc. To be 
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spoken ill of, cxaziig deotew (uwé 
rsvoc). 

Speak well of, ed Aiyey, ace. 

Spend, déaxavgy, avaXicgecy (1). 

Spend one’s time, duayecy. 

Spherical, cgarpoedne. 

Spirit, crs 

Spring, Zap, rd, gen. Hpoc. 

Stadium, orddioy : in pl. ot eradsot or 
ra oradta. 

Stand open. Cf. 233, 6. 

Stand-up, dva-orijvat. 

Stand by and see, &c., rspiopgy. 

Star, dorpoy. 

Start. I have got the start of —, 
%~0aca riva (in doing any thing, 
wowy Tt). 

State, wédc, ewe, 7) (= city).—7o- 
Atreia (as a polity or form of govern- 
ment). 

State offices, dpyai. 

Station, v. rdrreyv. To be stationed, 
rerayxOar (perf. pass.) 

Statue, dydpiac, dvdpravroc, 6 (= sta- 
tue of a man: r..dynp). 

Stay (in a town), dsarpipey. 

Steal, cMéwrey, F. M. (eixdoga). 

Still, Zre. 

Stir (intrans.), civeicOas (= moveri). 

Stone, Aidog. 

Stone to death, caradedbecy (op, of). 

Stop (trans.), wave, (intrans.) wav- 
eo0at ; with partep. 

Storm, yepor, yeupevoc, o. 

Straight to, evOv, gen. 

Strange, Gavpacréc, drowoc, 2 (= 
wonderful). 

Stranger, fivog. 

Street, dddc, 7. 

Strength, pwun, eparog. 

Strike, wAnooey (used by the Attics 
in the perf. act. and in the pass. 
wardoosy being used for the re- 
maining forms).—réxrey——naisey 
(of soldiers). 

Strip, écdvey. — 

Strong, loyxupéc : ipupwde (fortified). 

Stupify, capovy. 

Subdue, saraerpigeoOat. 

Subject (a), danxoog. 

Subjugate, dovAova@ac. 

Succeed in any thing, rvyyavey (rv- 
xXEty, Gor.) Tewog. — in persuading, 
weilery. 

Successful. To be —, ebruyeiv. 

Successive. On — days, igetfjc. 

aay rolovroc. : 

uch a man as you, 0 olog o8 axnp. 
Cf. Note 92. . ss 
Saddenly, éaipync. 
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Saffer (= allow), igv.—wdaoyuy 1 (of 
suffering painful things). 

Suffer a thing to be done, weptopgy 
c. partop. vel c. infin. 

Saffer punishment, dicny csdovat, gen. 
of thing, dat. of person by whom. 

Suffering, xd9o¢, r6. 

Sufficient, ixavéc. To be—, dpxsiy. 

Suit, appérray, dat. ; wpérecy, dat. 

Suitable. To be— to, appérresy, dat., 
Wpewecy. 

Summer, @épog, rd. 

Summit, 7d dxpoy. To reach the —, 
avaBijvat iwi rd Gxpoy. 

Sun, #Atog, 0. 

Sup, desrveiy (conare: of the chief 
meal of the day).—dezvoroiobar 
(e. g. of a general letting his army 


sup). 

i cerinteed. imcoxoreiy. 

Supplies, rd éwrirndeca. 

Supply to, rapixey, rapiyeoOat. 

Support, rpig¢ey. 

Suppose. Cf. think. I suppose (in- 
serted parenthetically), olyac. 

Supreme, xvprog (in any thing, revd¢). 

Supreme authority, cpus, ro. 

Sure. Be sure not to —, Sxwe ph 
(with aor. subj. or fut. indic.). 

Surname, v. éwscadeiy (riya re). To 
be surnamed, éwicakeioOat (admi- 
KAnOijvat). — 

ABS, WEPL-Fivat, 

Surprised (am), Canudzay, F. M. 

Surprising, Gavpacrog. 

Surround, cucdodv. 

Survey, é¢-opgy (1). 

Suspect, vxorrevacy, acc. of person. 

Suspected, dmiorog. 

Swallow, yedtdwr, dvog (*). 

Swan, cv«cvog, 6. 

Swarm, opjvoc, rd. 

Swear, dpvvvat (1) acc. of the deity, 
&c. by whom one swears. 

Sweet, 70%c. 


T. 


Take, A\auBavey (?), aipsty (1). To 
take a city, wéAcy AapBavay, or 
aipety. To be taken, aXicxe- 
a8at (1). 

Take into consideration, AoyigeoOat, 

Take care, gpovrizey. 

as hold of, AapBdvecGOat, - \aPi- 
o0at. 


Take place, ylyvec@as (1). 

Take pleasure in, #deaOas, dat. 

Talent, rdXayroy. 

a AaXeiv». 

eteer, reAracrifg, ov, 6. 

Task, Epyoy. 

Taught. That can be —, didaerdg. 

Teach, d:daoney (1) 

Teacher, dvddoxadoc. 

Tear, daxpvoy. 

Tell, Asya, ceXevery (= bid).—dway- 
yéedAacy (= nuntiare ab aliquo). 

Temperance, cwopdéourn. 

Temperate, cwgpwy. 

Temple, tgpdy, ro" vadg (vewe, Att). 

Terrible, decvdc. 

Territory, ywpa, 7. 

Thankful. To be or feel —, ydpcw 
eldévat, gen. of thing. 

The—the (with compar.), Sey—roe- 
ovury. Scoyv—rocotroy. 

The one—the other, 6 piv—o 08. 

Thebans, OnBaior. 

Then (time), rére. — (of inference), 
ovy, 

Then (in questions), elra—érera. 

Thenceforth, zrs (any longer), after a 
negative. 

Thickly planted with trees, dacdc 
dévdpwy (or dévdpecty), 

Thief, Ayorne, 6. 

Thine, od¢. 

Thing, rpaypa, rpdyparog, ré. 

ink, wopicew, olecOart (2 sing. 
olet), 9 y&t00ast.—afcovy (with refer- 
ence to a claim, or what one thinks 
just, a right, &c.) 

Thirsty. To be—, dufgy. 

This, ovrog, bde. Cf. Note 61. 

Thousand, as used to represent an inde- 
fnitely large number, pupiot. 

Throne, Opédvoc, o. 

Throw away, pimrety (= jactare: of 
a continued or repeated action). To 
— oneself into a place, ionimrey tc 

_ =. To— down, caraBddey. 

Thrush, Kixr. 

Thus, otrwe. 

Thwart, cwA\veyw (= hinder). 

Thy, od¢. 

Tigris, Tiypyc, Tiypnrog, 6. 

Till late in the day, péixps réppw rifc 

- Hpépac. 

Time, ypovoc. It is —, wpa. 

To speak generally, we Eoc sireiv. 

Together with, cvy—omitted before 
abrq@, avrg, a’roig, &c. 





+ OteoOar is not used with predicative acc.: as in ‘to think a man hostile.’ _ 
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Toil, s. wévoc. 

Toil, v. roveiy. 

Toilsome, éwizovog. 

Tongue, yAdoca, yAwrra. 

Too. And that —, cai ravra. 

Too great for, &c., comparative with 4 
cara before a subst., 7 wore before 


infin. 

Tooth, dd0v¢, G. ddd6yro¢, 6. 

Torture, Bacavog, 7. 

Touch, awreo@az, gen. 

Tower, repyoc, 6. 

Town, dorv, rd. To be out of —; to 
go out of —, axodnpeiv. 

Trader, ipmopog, 6. 

Train, 0. wardsvesy (by instruction). 

Transact, wparrecy. 

Transgress, wapa-Baivey (1) : abeol. 
wapavopeiy. 

Treaty, oxovdai, pl. 

Tree, dévdpoy (1). 

Trench, ragpoc, 1. 

Tribute, dacpéc,d. To pay or bring 
—, dacpdy pipey Or awogépEesy. 

Trireme, rptjpyec, 1). 

Trophy, rpérawyv. To erect a —, 
ornoacbat rpowatoy. 

Trouble, xévoc.—ipyov (= task). 

Truce, crovdai (oxivdeyv, to make 
a libation). 

True, 47 On¢. 

True happiness, 7 we adnOd¢ evdat- 
povia. 

Trust (= am confident), wixo:8a. — 
(= have confidence in), zsorevety, 
with dat. only. 

Trustworthy, mordc. 

Truth, aAnGea. 

Truth (the), rd ddAnOi¢.—rd adn0ij 
(e.g. paprupety). 

Try, reipaoQa: (governs gen.). — (am 

ied), pevyesy, gen. 

Try for murder, Sisinsi povov. 

Try = taste previously (as a cook does 
@ sauce), mpoyeupariZecy. 

Turn, rpéweey (twist), orpégecy. To 
— about, wvro-orpigew (of an 
army). 

Twice as many, dtrAdout. 

Tyrant, rbpayvog, 6. 


U. 


Ulysses, ’Odvoceic, éwe. 

oa ele advovGirnroc (voule- 
Tety). 

Uncertain, adyXo¢g (= obscure). 

Uncle, Oeiog. 
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Unconsciously, by Aav@arey c. partep. 

Undergo, vropévecy. 

Understand, carayvosiy (= compre- 
hend), éricrac@a: (with reference 
to knowledge and assured con- 
viction). 

Undertake to do any thing, s¢icracOar 
(uroorjvat) wothoety Ti. 

Unequal, dvwpadog (= irregular: a: 
opadée, level). ; 

Unfortunate, caxodaipwv. 

Ungrateful, dyapeorog, 2. ' 

Unhealthy (of seasons, &c.), yooepdc. 

Uninterruptedly, ovveyiec. 

Unjust, adecoc. 

Unjustly, adicee. 

Unknown to myself, AaQwy, or con- 
struction with AarOdavew, Note 84. 

Unless, ef 17. 

Unprepared, drrapaceevacrog. 

Unseasonable, dxarpog, 2. 

Unsteady, aordOpnrog (of events). 

Unsuitable, dvappooroc. 

Until, dypr, péxpst, Ewe, Zore. 

Up, ado., dvw.— avd, prep., ace. 

Up to —, pixpr, gen. 

Upper, 6 avw. 

Upright (morally), dp06¢ (of a mind, 

c. : 


Upwards, dyvw. 

Urge-on, rap-oftvey (d80¢, sharp). 
Use, xpyo8as, dat. (contr. ?) 

Used to —, imperf. 

Useful, yonotpog. 

Utility, rd cupdépor. 

Utter, Aéyerv. 

Utter an opinion, yywny etrety. 
Utter a voice, gwv7}y ag-tévat. 


V. 


Vain, paratoc. 

Valour, dpern. 

Value, ripao@ar. — very highly, rpd 
woddov wotcOat.—rwepi moddov 
wotttoGat or HyeioOat, 

ae To have Saar of —, divacbat 

c. acc.), propr. and fig. 

Venture ? = take such ected step), 
rodpgy. ° 

Very, opddpa, ravv. 

Very many, wapmonAot, puolot. 

Vessel, zAotov. 

Vetch, apa«cn. 

Vexed. Am —at, ay@eo8as (?), dat. 

Victory, vixy. : 

View. With a — to, péc, ace. 

Violent. To put to a — death, Braiwg 
dwoxreivay. 
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Virtue, adpern. 

Visit with punishments, Znpiate kodd- 
.Ceey rived. 

Voice, gwvi. 

Voting (the), # Pigor. 


Ww. 


Wage-war, roAcptiv (rest). 

Wait-for, pivety, ace. 

Walk, BadiZey, F. M. 

Wall, 0. reeyiZecy.—aubat. retyoc, ro. 

Want, deicBar, gen. det poi revoc. 

War, wéX\epoc. To make — against 
any body, wodepety reve. 

bids (very) near (= almost), éAiyou 

ely, 

Wash, Aovery. = wash oneself, Aov- 
eo8at, 

Watch over, éypnyopivas epi, gen. 

Watch-fires, wupd, rd. 

Water, tdwp, ro (1) 

Way, odcc, f. In this —, radry (hac 
ratione). 

Weak, acbering. 

Wealth, rAovroc, 6.—xpnpara, Ta. 

vety whovatoc. 

Well, ev. 

Well-ordered. To be —, ebyopeicOat 
(ed° vopoc). . 

Wet (of seasons), vdrioc. 

What ? ri; 

What. To — place, wot, d7ro. 

What kind (sort) of f wotocg; woitd¢ 


Tig 5 

What comes from (the gods)! ra roy 
Osa. 

What induces you to  ? ri padwy ; 

What possesses you to ~w ? ri radwy; 

What we ought, 2 ypn, ra déovra. 

Whatsoever, 8,r1, ef rs. 

When, Sre, éwei, ixetdn, ixeddy. Cf. 
378. 

When? wore. 

Whence, 70@ey. 

Whenever, oére, oxdray, c. subj.— 
érocaric. 

Where, ov, Szov. 

Whether, ¢i, av. 

Whether — or, woérepoy (rérepa) — 
h (= atrum — an).—cire — ire (= 
sive — sive, the whether — or of in- 
difference). 

Which way = whither ? ee de- 

endent questions regularly) Ozrot. 

Whilst, éy 5, we. 

Whilst he was walking, peratd wepi- 
war@y. So with other expressions: 


whilst he was dining (or at dinner), 


&c. peraki is to be used with the 


hite, Aevedc. 

Whither, rot.—(in dependent interro- 

tive sentences) S:ros, 

Who! rig;—(in dependent interroga- 
tive sentences, regularly) Sorc. 

Who in the world ? rig xore; 

Whole, dAo¢g. The —, 6 rac, or wag 6. 

Whosoever, dori, ef rie. 

Why? ri, or da ri; 

Wicked, woynpég (immoral, vile).— 
dyéatog (one who breaks the diving 
or natural laws. See dcroc). 

Wickedness, wrornpia. 

Wicket, ruXic, rudidoc, 1. 

Wife, yuvn, 7 (7). 

Wild-bee, avOpnyn. 

Wild-olive, sértvog, d. 

Will. Against one’s —, dxwy, dxovrog. 

Willing. To be —, t6sr\&». 

Willingly at least, éxwy elyvat. 

Wine, olvoc. 

Wing (of an army), xkpac (xéywe, 
Képg), TO. 

Winter, yepwy, yetpdvoc, d. 

Wisdom, cogia. 

Wise, cogéc. To be —, ppoveiv. 

Wish, Bovdeo@Oat, 2Oirecv. 

With, oby, dat.—pera, gen. — three 
others, réraprog abréc. 

Wither. To cause to —, papaivety. 

Within, évdov.—tyréc (prep.), gen. 

Without, dvev (sine), gen. 

Witness, papruc (1), paprup-oc, 4, 9. 

Witness (= evidence), Haoruoia. To 
bear — for any body, paprupsiy rive. 

Woman, yurn. R. yuvac, V. yovac. 

Wonder at, Oavpagey, F.M 

Wood-pecker, weXexady, weXexavoc, 0. 

Word of command, wapayyedorg, ewe, 
9. <At the —, dro wapayyétAcews. 

Words, Adyos. 

Work, épyov. 

Work any thing into a person, évepyd- 
feoOai ri rim. 

Working-bee, ipyarne, ov. 

World, xécpog, 6. In the next —, 
dei ( Pl.) : lit. there; opp. to évOade, 
here. 

Worthless, gatAog. 

Worthy, a&tog, gen. 

Would probably have been, écivdbvev- 
oey ay (with infin.) 

Would rather — than, #dtoy dv — 7). 

Would that! ci@e, woedor (ec, €), we 
woeroy, &c, 

Wound, v. rirpwoxey (1), rpavpari- 
cay. 

Wound, s. rpatpa, rd. 
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Wreeked. To be —, vavayey (= 
navem frangere).—omoveny Tosiovat 
wepi Tivog. 

Write, ypagety. 

Wrong, adj. dyvdotog. 

Wrong, 0. adieiv, acco.—kxanic wouly 


Yield, vwreixay, dat. 

Yoke, gvydg, 4. 

You there !| ovrog (abrn) ! 

Young, viog. 

Young bird, veocod¢, yeorréc. But its 
young-ones also, ra rixva. 


riva (maltreat him), ours, vpéirepoc. 
Yourself, abrog with 2nd pers. sing. 
Y. 
Z. 
Year, érog, ré.—imavrég, 6. Every 
—, war’ imauréy. Zeal, rd wpdOvpor, adj, 


Yet (for all that) duwe. Zeus, Zeve (1). 


LIST OF NUMERALS. 


Cardinals. Ordinals. 
1a’ ele, pid, ty l 6 mpe@rog, n, ov 
2p’ dbo 2 debrepog, a, oy 
3 4 rptic, rola 3 rpirog, n, ov 
4 riccaptc, Ticoapa 4 réraprog, n, oy 
5¢ = wire 5 «xéprroc, &c. 
6s && 6 &kroc 
7120 8 éxra 7 %Bdopoc 
8 = bare 8 bydoog. 

98 ivvia 9 évarog (ivvaroc) 
10 ¢ cica 10 déxarog 

ll ta’ &ydexa ll évdixarog 

12 «8 dweexa 12 déwdéxarog 

13 sy’) =—s Tetaxaidexa 13 rpioxatdéxarog 
14 iF Ttooapakaidera 14 reccapaxa:dixarog 
15 0s wevrexaidsra 15 - wevrexawdéxarog 
16 te’) =—_ éxaldsra 16 éxxasdéixaroc 

17 0 drraxaideca 1] éwraxasdéxaroe 
18 en’) «=—s x rwxaidera 18 dxerweadixarog 
19 0 =—s iwvsaxaideca 19 évveanadéxarog 
20 « —s. sixoar(v) 20 sleoorde 

21 xa’ sixoory ele, pia, bv 21 = eixoorde mpwrog 
22 «8 = etxoas Sv0 22 = eixoordg dedrepog 
23 xy’ ixoot rptic, rpia 23 = elxoord¢ rolroc 
24 xd’ eixoot réecapec, pa 24 sleoardc¢ réraprog 
25 we’ = eloon evra 25 sixoordc xéprrog 
26 es’ = sixooty 8 26 = eixoordc Seroc 

27 «0 ostxooty inxra 27 ~—ssixoord¢ EBsopoc 
28 xn’ = etxoaey dxtw 28 = eixoordg bydooc 
29 x0’ —s elxoosy ivvéa 29 = s sixooréc ivvarec 
30 X's rptdxovra! 30 rptaxoorée 

31 Aa’ rptdovra ele 31 rptaxoord¢g mpero¢g 
32 AB’ = rptacovra Ovo 32 rpsaxocric devrepog 
to to to to 
39 »0’ = rptdovra ivvec 39 rptaxooréc ivyvarog 





1 §ay rpiicoyrd reccapdcorra. 
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Cardinals oe 
TedoapaKoyTa 
HEVYTNKOYTA 
éE=nxovra 
éBdopnxovra 
bydonxovra 
évevyxovra 
écaréy 
Craxdowot, at, a 
Tpiixéoros 
rerpaxdoros [reocep.] 
wevraxdoot 
éEaxdocoe 
iwrdxdéetoe 
éxracdovot 
dvaxdouoe (dvvde.) 
xirsor, at, a 
dcoxirroe 
Tptexiriot 
rerpaxioyircot 
wevTaxioyirtot 
eEdxuryxAcos 
éxrdxieyxirios 
dxrdxcoyirror 
bvdncoyirsos 


SESSSFSESELELSELE © eudss 
= A “meme ‘AR SD EEO Bs 4B OLE LR, 


: 


10,000 : pdpsos 
20,000 « dropvptos 
te 


100,000 ,o dexaxcopipror 


Ordinals. 


40 recoapaxoorég 

50 weyrnxooréc 

60 i&nroorde 

70 éBdounrocré¢ 

80 dydonxoordg 

90 iveyncooréc 

100 ixarocréc 

200 dtaxocrooréc 

300 rptaxociooréc 

400 reccapaxococrég 
500 wéevraxoctocréc 
600 éiZaxootoordé¢ 

700 éxraxoowordc 
800 édxraxociogréc 
900 évaxogrocrég (ivvaxoc.) 
1000 yiAcoerdée 
2000 dsoyiAcoorde 
3000 rpicyirworde 
4000 rerpanicyAuocré¢ 
5000 xevraxiox:Avoerég 
6000 éanoyisoordc 
7000 éwraxwy Noord 
8000 dxraxtoyirAoorde 
9000 tvaxioy:ALocrdé¢ 

(évvaxcoysdsoorde) 
10,000 pupworéc 
20,000 diopupwcréc 
ta 


to | 
100,000 dexaxeopupioordg. 


APPENDIX. 


I. IRREGULAR SUBSTANTIVES. 


gay” R. means root (from which the word is declined regularly). 

dnday (4), nightingale. _G. dndove (for anédvoc). V. dando. 

did¢, adé¢ (6), salt. Pl. usually ot dre, av, &c. 

ddwe (17), threshing-fvor : mostly after Attic 2nd Decl. (with ace. dAw) ; ddwvog, 
&c. later. 

dvat, dvarr-oc, king. V. ava (but only when a god is invoked). 

"Amwé\\wy, wroc, Apollo, Acc.’Awé\X\w. V. “Awod)oyv. 

“Aonc (Mars). G."Apswe: in the poets (for the sake of the metre), “Apeog, 
“Apel, “Apy and "Apny. V. "Apec. 

aornp, tar. Dat. pl. dorpact, but not syncopated in other cases. - 

ya\a (76), milk. R. ydAacr. (Dat. pl. yadak, Plat.) 

yid-we, wroc, &c. (6), laughter. Acc. yéAwra, and, in poets and Lucian, yidwr. 

yévu (rd), knee. R. ydvar. 

yun, woman, wife. R. yvvac’, V. ybvas. 

Sévdpoy, tree. Regular: but in D. pl. (usually) derdpect(y). 

Sépu (176), spear, R. dépar. Thue. has old D. dopi. 

Eyxedue (4), cel, G. -voc, &c. ; but in dual and pl. like xijyu¢. 

elx-wy, dvoc (7), image. G. eixotg. Acc. exw (mostly Ion. and poet.). Acc. 
pl. elxobe (Observe the accent). 

Zevc, Jupiter. At-dc, At, Aia. V. Zed. [Zyvde, Zyvi, Zijva, poet. ] 

fip-we, woc, hero. Acc. fjowa, and also fjpw. In poets ry fjpy, and oi, rode 
fjowe (the last also Luc.) 

Oarjijc, Thales. Oddew, Sarg, Gadrjy. In later writers also Oadov, and 
OdAnrog, -re, Ke. 

OplE (3)), hair. G. rpty-dc, &c. D. pl. Opeki(v). [R. Opex.] 

napa (76), head. G. xpardg. D. epari and edpg. A. rd «apa, and (Trag.) 
réy and rd xpara. Acc. pl. rode cparag (Eur.). 

cele (7), key. wdrecddc, wrecdl, crcida and more commonly cdety. Plur. cdcidec. 
Acc. «Neic, later cdetdac. [Eur. cdgda, -dag from old Att. cryge.] 

cuxswy (6), mess; porridge. Acc. ruxe®, for cuctwyva. 

cbwy,dog. R. xiv. V. xvov. 

Adiag, Aa¢ (4), stone. Aaog (in Soph. Adov), Adi, AGaw and Aa (Ada, Callim.). 
PL. Adee, Adwy, Adecory and Adeory. 

Alwd, prob. ace. from obsol. rd Aiwa; found with ddeigey, as acc. cognate 


significationis. 





1 With accent on the ult. of G. and D. yuvatcog, yuvatci, yuvatcay, yuvati, 
vvatkoty (Aisch. Choeph. 302), &c., but yuvatxa, yuvaixec, &c. 
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pdpruc, witness. paprup-oc, « Acc. a and (less commonly) papruy. D. pl. 

' pépriody). ([Maprup nom. Lol. and late.) 

vai (#), ship. The Attic forms are: vewc, wnt, vaby | (viet), veoiv | vijec, 
veay, vavoi, vauc. [G. yndc, &e., Att. poets and later prose. ] 

Oidirouc, idipus. Oidiwodog and Oldirov. D. Oldiwods. Acc. Oldiwoda ana 
Oivirovy. V. Oidiwov. 

Spice (4, 7), bird, 59xtO0¢, &e. Acc. dpriBa, less commonly dpyy. Pl. reg., 
also (more poetical) dpyac, dpviwy. D. dpyia(y), only. Ace. dpyeag, or 
Spyic. [On the quantity of the « see Liddell and Scott. ] 

ove (r6), car. R. or. [G. pl. erwy.] 

IIvdk (4), the Pnyx. G. vev-dc, &e. with transposition of the consonants, 

Tloosedawy, Neptune. Acc. Moceds. V. Mocedor. 

oxwp (76), filth. R. oxar. Hence G. oxarég, &c. 

bdwp (rd), water. R. ddar. 

xeip (7), hand. yepdc, &c., but G. and D. Dual, xepoty, Dat. Pl. xepsi. 

XEATOwy (1), swallow. yeAWdvog, but D. yedcdot. 

vidc, son. G. viov, reg., but also the following cases from vietc¢ : viéiog, | viet. 
Du. viée, vigorw. Pl. visio, vigwy, viior(y), vieic. Thucydides, Plato, and 
the orators prefer these forms. 


Il. CATALOGUE OF THE PRINCIPAL ANOMALOUS 
AND DEFECTIVE VERBS. 


1. &yapat, wonder. 
dyapat, dydoopat (Ep.), hydo0ny, hyacapny (Ep. once Dem.). 
2. ayvupt, break. 
dyvupt, alw, iaya, faba. Pass. [Zaypat, Luc.) (éa’ynv). 
3. dyw, lead. 
dyw, aw, iyayoy (seld. #£a), ya. F.P. dxOnoopat, and d£opac. 
4. aidéopat, reverence. 
aidéopat, aldécopas (221), ydécOny. 
5. aivéiw, praise. 
aiviw, aiviow, yrexa, yviOny, alveOnoopat: but grnpa. In Attic prose 
it occurs only in the compounds: of which ézatvéw has ézatvéicopat and 
iwatviow : wapatviw, less commonly zapavécopas than rapatviow. 
6. alpéw, take.—(borrows its tenses from root éA). 
aipéw, aipjow, ypnea, elAov. Pass. aipsOnaopat, gonpat, ypiOny. 
7. aipw, lift up. 
aipw. The F. dpé has (on account of the contraction from deipw) some- 
times, but not always, a. [)pKa, HpOnv, &c.] 
8. alc@avopas, perceive. 
aloOavopat, aicOnoopa, yoOnpar, yoOduny. 
9. alicxivw, I shame. 
aicxivw. R. Pf. goxuppat. Aloybvopat (I am ashamed) has more commonly 
F. aicxvvotpat than aicyvyOqcopat. 
10. alridopar, blame. 
airidopat, Aor. yridOny, pass. yriapat, act. and pass. 
1l. dxovw, hear. 
dxobw, deoteopat, ffeovoa, deyeoa, hegéey (less commonly dencéeyv).— 
(Hjxovopat) xobcOnv, dxoveOnoopac. 
P 
hr: 
‘@ 


bd 
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12. ddeige, anoint. 
saree GAsipe, cdadipa. Pass drpOqoopas, HreigOgy (seldom #riguy), 


ry.Te 
13. ddikw, ward off. 
GNEw [areEHow), [HAcEa], cdeEnoopar, Hea pny. 
14. aXioxopat, am taken. 
GRiccopat, arecopat, dadrwea, friwea, iarwy, frwy. 
15. adpaprayw, miss; sin. 
dpaprdyw, duaprigopat, ypaprnca, ipaprov. Pass. ypdornpa:, apaprndqya. 
16. apBr{ionw, miscarry. 
GpBrj{icne (a4pPBrwow), HuBrAwa, HuBdrwoa. 
17. dpopevvupe, put on (clothes). 

dppuvyvpt, dug, yugieca. Mid. apgilcopas, yupieopat. 

18 dvdXicxw, spend (has several forms from ayvaddée, which also 
occurs). 

avarlexw, avaiwow, avdAwea or dvn\wea, dvdd\woa or dyjhwea. Pass. dva- 
AwOHnoopat, dvdrAwpar or dyjrwpat, avaeOny or dynrwOny. 

19. d2tyOavopat, become hated. 
areyOdvopas, dex Phoopat, axnxOnpat, drnxGopny. 
20. apiccw, please. 
apioxw, apiow (dpnpexa), hpeca.—hptoOyy (Soph.) 
21. avt(adv)e, increase. 
abi(dv)w, abfnow, nutnca, ni=noa. Pass. abtn(On)oopar, nbEnpar, nvEnOny. 
22. ayOopat, am vexed (at). 
Gy Popar, ax9io(Onc)opat, Hy 0icOny. 
23. Badifw, walk. 
Basifw. F, Badiodpac. 
24. Baivw, go. 
Baivw, Bnaopar, BEBnxa, EBnv. 
25. Badr, throw. 

BdAdw, Baro [BadrrAHow, once Aristoph.], BEBAnKa, EBadoy, EBAHOny, BEBAnpat, 

BAnOjoopat, BeBrANoopac. 
26. BiBpwonw, cat. 

BiBodcnw [Bpwoopa:, bad), BiBpwea [%Bpwoa, bad]. Pass. (BpwOjcopac, 
un-Att.), BiBpwyae ({BowOny, un-Att.). The forms from ée@iw are used 
instead of the unclassic and un- Attic forms. 

27. Br\aoravw, bud. 
Bracordyw, Braornow, (8)sBAdornca, EBXacroyv. 
28. Booxw, feed. 

Bécxw, Booxnow. 

29. Bodbdopat, will ; choose. 
BobrAopay, BovdAncouas, BeBodAnpar, iBovrAnOny. 
30. yapiw, marry. 

yapiw, yano, yeydunca, tynpa. Mid. yapotpat, yeydpnpat, éynuduny. 
31. ynpd(ox)w', grow old. 

ynpa(ox)w, ynpa'copat (ow), yeynpaxa, éynpaca. 
32. ylyvopuat, become. 

yiyvopa, yevnoopa, yeyévnpat and yiyova : éyevduny, iyevnOny (later). 
yéivopat, am born (poet.): aor. tyesvdpny, begot, bore. 

33. ysyvworw, know. 
ylyvwookw, yywooua, tyvwxa, éyywy. Pass. yywoOnoopa, Zyywopat, éyywoOny, 





1 Instead of aor. inf. ynpacas, the form ynpaya is preferred. 
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: 34. dacvw, bite. 
ddeve, Sntopat, Macov. Pass. dnyxOnoopar, sénypar, ion Ony. 

35. dapOavw, sleep. 
SapOavw, dapOjnoopas (1), deddpOnxa, EapOor. 

36. de-, fear. 

de-, deiconat, Eeca: dédoua and didia, with meaning of Pres. Aédca has in 
the pl. dé&dipev, dédcre, Sediaocy.— ide Oc, Cediw, Cedueiny, dedévai, dedusc. As 
3rd pl. of Pluperf. éidscay and idedicoay. 

37. déw, bind. 
déw, Show, Enea, Bidera, Siepat, iiOnY, SceOnoopat. 
38. diw, need. 
Ciw, Senow, dedinca, idinoa. Mostly impers. dct = oportet.——Asopar, require, 
beseech ; déy or dées, etrar, &c. Sefoopar, dedinpar, senOny. 

39. didacxw, teach : formed from édiday. 

Ovdonw, diddtw, Sedidaya, iidaka. Sedidaypat, iiddyOnv. 
40. dedpdocw, run away. 

Odpdccw, Spdoopat, dédpana, Epa. 
41. doxiw, seem. 

Soxiw, d6Ew, dédoypat, toka. 
42. dbvapat, can. 

Sbvapat?,cuvnoopat, Seddynpar, uy nOny, hdvynOny, iduvacOny (Jon. and Xen.). 
43. dv’w, sink. 

Su'w, ddow, didvca, Mica. SvOncopa, Sédvpat, Ud5'Ony. But also aor. 2. 
(intrans.) Evy (Educ, Edu, Evrov, Evrny, Eupev, Eure, Evoay: all with 
v), dU, Siw, iva, dig (Biea).— Adow, Educa, trans.: Edvy, always intrans. : 
diduca, nearly always intrans. ivdivat, ixdivat, to put on, to take of (articles 
of dress) : in Mid. ivddopat, iedbopat, put on or off (articles of my own dress). 

44. iysiow, wake. 
Eyeipw, iynyepxa (trans.), éypyyopa (intrans.).  sypéuny (inf. accented 
EypeoOa). iynyeppat, [ am awakened, and I am awake. tyipOny, I was 

, and I awoke. 
45. (2)0éAw, will. 

(é)OéAw, (2)OeANGw, 79€Anca, HOiANCA. 
46. elreiv, say—(with tenses borrowed from root ép). 

elreiy, ipod, etonna, elxoy (-a). Pass. pnOjoopat, eipyoopat, etpnpar, ibpnOny. 
4]. ihatvvw, drive. 

dXabyvw, XG, EXnrAdKa, HAdoa. Pass. {AnArAdpas, HAG Onv. Mid. Aacdpny. 
48. Eicw, draw: from édxcv- and aug. é. 

EAxw, Ew, etdcvca, etAnvoa, ékxvoOnoopat, ciAxvopat, elxboOny. 
49. iriorapat®, understand. 

briorapat, tmiornoopat, #miornOny. [Subj. pres. ériorwpat, y, grat, &c.] 
50. rw, am busied with. | 

Only in sweptéww and other compounds, has Aug. ef in Impf. (dtetwov).—fipw. 

Exopat (follow), tpopat. eladuny (imperf.), éowmduny (aor.), orov, orboOa, 
on dpevoc. 

51. épapat, love.—(épdw is the prose form.) 

Zpapat, EpacOnoopar, ypdoOny. 

52. [gpopac], ask. 

[épopac], Epnoopar, npopny. 





————— 


2 Like torapat. Hence, dévacat, &e. 3 Sdvwpat, duvainny (Sbvato, &e.). 
3 Properly to stand upon (i.e. as having mastered it). 
P2 
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53. tpww, oreep. 
Yorw. Mostly éorice, elpruca (e in aug. tense). 
54, ippw, take oneself off. ; 
Eppw, ibpnow, Hponea, ippnoa. 
55. Epyopat, go. 
Epyopat, iredcopat, 2ANAVGOa, HAGov. 
56. ioOiw, cat—(borrows its tenses from roots id-, gay-). 
boOlw, Eopar, Undoxa, payor. Pass. sdyndeopar (0icOnyv). 
57. icridw, entertain (at a banquet). 
éoridw. Aug. et, e.g. doriara. Pass. = cat, with F. éorcdcopat. 
58. evpicey, find. 
tipicew, evpnow, eipnea, edpov. Pass. edvpeOnaopat, ebpnuar, evpiOny. 
59. ebdw, sleep. 
ebdw, evdnow. But mostly cadevdw : vid. 
60. Exw, have. 

Exw, Fw, cynow, icynea, Ecxov. Pass. Eoynpar [ioyéOny]. Mid. tZopnat, 
oxnoopat, icxéduny. From gcyow come oxic, oxe (oxyc, &c.), cxoiny, 
oxeiy, oxwy (in the compounds : rapadcoyw, wapdoyout, Urdoxec). Aor. M.” 
doxdpny, cxtcOat (wapdeyov). “E&opat and éoyduny are also found as 
passives, icyipny being un-Attic. From the root cyé are also formed oxnow, 
Zoxnna. oxnocopasr, ~oynpat, toxéOnv. Of the compounds, dvéxopar (en- 
dure) has mostly the double augment [1yeyduny, hyecydunv).— Aprixw, 
apriocyw, Impf. dpreixoy. augitw, Fpnioxor (aumioyeiv). Mid. duriyo- 
pa, dumoyvovpat (have on), apgitouar, aor, apmrioxdpny. ‘Yroxvovpac 
(I promise), bxooynoopat, vrecxdpny (Imper. brdoyov), drioynpat. 

61. Fw, boil. 
Eve, dbnow, ynoa. Pass. Hynpa, wynOny. Mid. é~noopat, nynodpny. 
62. Cebyvupt, bind. 
Sebyvume, ZebEw, Eevsa. Pass. evypar, (loyny (eebyOny). Mid. ZedEopar, 
sevtduny. 

63. Swyvupt, gird. 

Sayvuput, Sow [@wea], Zwoa. Pass. Zwopar. Mid. woapny. 
64. 1Ba(ce}w, pubescere. 

7B4(cx)w, 1Phow, HByxa, iByoa. ° 
65. Otyyavw, touch. 

Oryyavw, Oikopac (-w !), EBcyor. 
66. Ovnoxw, die. 

Ovnccw, Gavovpat, riOvnca *, Zavor. 
67. iw, sit. 

Uw, seat ; 1Sw, sit ; (Zavw, seat and sit ; iZnow. 

cadilw, cabs, ixdOioa, ixaSioduny. xabifopa, cabedotpat 
68. itAdoxopat, propitiate. 
iAdoxopat, i\d'copat, iaedyuny. Pass. (idaopar), adodny. 
69. ixdyw and ixvéiopas, come. 
ixvéopar, tEopuat, lypat, txdpny. 
70. caOstdw, sleep. 
cabeddu, caQevdnow. Impf. ixaBevdoy, canidoy, caQevoor. 





* In perfect, the following abbreviated forms (from Oya) are very common : 
TeOvaper, are, Gor. réOvath, reOvainy, reAvdvar, reOvedc. Plup. iriOva- 
cay, From ri@ynea arose an Attic fut. reOxntw or reOvntopat. 
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71. calw, burs. 
kaiw (caw Att. uncontr.), cavow, aor. Zena. Pass. clicaupat, icavOny, bnd’ny 
(non-Attic). Verb. adj. cavoriog, cavoréc, xavréc. 
72. waréw, call. 
kadéw, eadiow (Att. cade, cadovpac), cixAnea. éxddeEoa, ixdnOny. 
73. cdpyw, become weary. 
Kdpvw, kapovpat, cixunca, Excapor. 
74. Képavvupe, miz. 
kepayvvupi, cepdow (1), wéixpdxa (1), ixépaca. Pasa. xiepapar [xexipacpac], 
éxpa'Ony, txepaoOny. Mid. ixepacapny. 
75. wixpnpe, lend. 
Kiypnt, xpnow, cixpnea, Expnoa. Inf. xtypdvar. Mid. borrow, ypjoopat, 
ixpnodpuny 5. 
76. wdixrw, steal. 
chérrw, chivw and crdéPopat, céxdoga. cana ixddany, seld. &eAEPOnY. 
77. wopsyvupe, satisfy. 
copéyvupe (xoptow), [kexdpnea], ixédpeca. Pass. xexdpecpat, ixopicOny. 
78. xpepdyvupe, hang. 
Kptpavvupe (trans.), cpeua@, ixpéipaca. Pass. (xexpipapat), éepenacOny. 
kpiuapat, hang (intrans.), cpepyoopat. 
79. Aayxavw, receive by lot. - 
Aayxdrw, An~opat, ciAnxa, Elaxov. Pass. eiAnypat, dANyOny. 
80. AapBarvw, take. 
AapBavw, Anpouat, eiAnga, EaBov. Pass. AnPOnoopuar, eiAnppar, AngOny. 
Mid. ikaBouny. 
81. AavOdarw, am hid. 
AavOdvw, Anow, A~AnNGa, EaMov. Mid. Anoopat, AéAnopat, addpny. 
82. Aovw, wash. 
Aobw. For this verb the Attics use, in Pres. and Impf., contracted forms from 
Aéw. Impf. 3 sing. ZAov : 80 Aodpat, Aodrat, AovoOat, AovpeEvoc. 
83. pavOdvw, learn. 
pavOarvw, paOnoopat, pepaOnca, Euabor. 
84. payopar, fight. 
HaXopat, payovpat, pepaynpat, suaxecdpny. 
85. peOvonw, I make drunk, has aor. épéOioa. 
86. peipopat, receive as one’s share. 
peipopac (poet., except in etuaprat, it is determined by fate). 
87. pide, cure est. 
perce, pedjoet, pepédnuer, ipédnoer. 
88. pédArAw, am going. 
pédrAW, pedAAHow, EvéidANCG. 
89. Bédopat, care for. 
In prose only in éwpéidopac (also éaipediopat), éwipedjoopa, émipentrnpar 
éwrepednOny. 
90. pévw, remain. 
pivw, péved, pepéivnca, Euecva. 
91. piyvupt, miz. 
piyvupe, pivw (wéptxa), epiga. Pass. wrxyOnoopar, pipcypar, éulyOny, ipiyny. ” 
92. piysynokw, put in mind. 
pipvijonw, pynow, euynoa.— Pass. (= remember), pynoOnoopat, pepvnoopat, 
péepynpat, épynoOny. 


5 typnodpny = ‘I borrowed,’ un-Attic. 
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93. vines, distribute. 
vipe, vend, vevinnea, Evepa. Pass. vevipnpat, ivepnOny. 
94. 52, give forth a smell ; smell. 
5fw, 6SHnow (d%icw), SSwSa (with meaning of the pres.). 
95. olywvupt, olyw, open. 
olyvupc®, olfw, Epa, Evta, ol—ar. Pass. (= am open), Epypat, bgxOnr, olyOijvac. 
96. ofopas, think. 
olopar, olncopar, gnOny. (Sing. 2. ofse.] 
97. olyopat, am gone. 
olyopat, olynoopar, [pxnpac]. 
98. ddc0Pdvw, slip. 
drAcoOdyw, drAcaOjaow (1), (@AicOnKa), wALoBor. 
99. 5Advpt, destroy. 
5Avpt, dAG, dAWAEKa, WAsca. Mid. drAodpat, SAwdAa, &Adpny. 
100. dprupe, swear. 
Suvupt, dpovpar, dbudpoca, Opooa, duwpdoOa, d40(0)0jvat. 
101. dudpyvupt, wash off. 
dpdpyvupt, wpop~a. Pass. wudpxOny. Mid. dudpEopar, opoptapny. 
102. dvivnyur, benefit. 
évivnut’, dbynow, wyyoa, 
103. épaw, see—(borrows its tenses from é-, id-). 
dpaw, SWouat, éwpadea, eldov. Pass. dg0noopar, twpapar and appar, wpOnr. 
Mid. edépuny. 
104. dpiyw, I stretch out. 
dpiyw, dpiyopnas = desire, dpiZopact, &c. aor. @pixOny more commun than wpe- 
Eduny. 
105. dc¢paivopat, smell. 
dcgpaivopa, dogphnoopat [wogpnpac], woppduny. 
106. dpeiiw, owe (ought). 
dgeirw, dperdnow, Mpeiinca, WPeiinoa. [wesrov, debebam = utinam.] 
107. d¢Xcxayw, owe. 
dgr.toxdyw, dorAnNow. who. 
108. maigw, sport. 
wailw, wakotpat, xéraicpat. eEraica. 
109. raiw, strike. 
raiw, ralow and raijow, wérana, Exaica, traicOny. (But réirAnypat, drdry- 
ynv, preferred for perf. and aor. pass.) 
L110. rdoyw, suffer. 
wacxw, weicopa, wirovOa, Exabov. 
lll. waracow, strike. 
In the Attics, only in Act.: supplied in Pass. by wxAgeow. 
112. weiOw, persuade. 
weiBopa: — I obey, has weicopat, but only receOjoopat in the proper sense, 
I shall be persuaded. 
113. werdyvyvpt, spread out; extend. 
weravyupt, werdow, Att. wer [wewtraxa], iwirdca, Pass. winrdpac, 
éreracOny. 
114. wéropac, fly. 
wéropat (xernjgopa), wrngouat, Aor. érrouny (wrko@at). 


a rc ma 





6 In prose in dtoiyw, and especially dvoiyw. 
7 Inf. Pr. dxtydvat.—Aor. Imper. dvnoo. Opt. dvaipnny. Part. dyipevoc 
(Hom.). [The rest supplied by ddeXeiy.] 
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There are also two other Aorists : 
ixrapny (from trrapat), rrac8at, wrapevoc. 
exrny (from the obsol. act.), wrijvat, wrac. The perf. rexérnpac is 
from moTdopat. 
11S. rnyvupt, fiz, fasten. 
wiyyyup, winnya, ixnta. 
116. ripwAnu, fll—(with tenses from root 7A@). 
wipwArnpe 8, wAyjow, wixdnea, ExAnoa. Mid. irAnoduny. Pass. ripwrAdpat, 
xAnoPrjcopat, xéxAnopat, drAnoOny, ixrAnpny (poet.). 
117. wipxpnt, burn—(with tenses borrowed from root wpn@). 
riprpnut, rojow, wirpnca,éxpnoa. Mid.and Pass. riprpdpat, rpnoOjcopat 
and xexpyoopat, Titpnopat, ixpyoOny. 
118. wivw, drink. 
wives, riopat, Tixwka, Excov. Pass. roOncopat, réropat, iwdOny. 
119. wimpacew, buy. 
mimpacce, wixpaca. Pass. rexpdoopa, réirpapat, irpa’dny. 
120. xi mrrw, fall. 
KUnrTw, Tecovpat, Ténrwea, Ex ecor. 
121. rAKHoow, strike. 
RAjoow (reg.), rAnyjoopat and wexAnEopat, ixAnyny. Perf. 2. réwAnya (in 
pass. sense only in later writers). 
In the compounds, derAyHrrw, &e. (to terrify): Aor. ixddyny. 
(zrardeow is used in the active by the Attics.) 
122. piapat, to buy. 
éxpuduny, wpiw, wpiwpat, Tpraipny, wpiacGat, pra pevoc. 
123. ruvOavopat, enquire ; learn by enquiry. 
wuvOdvopat, wevoopat, wérvopat, ixvOdpuny. 
124. péw, flow. 
péw, *peboouar and puycopat, ippinna. *ippevoa, tppiny. 
[The forms with an asterisk are un-Attic.] 
125. pyyvupt, tear. 
Pyyvupt, pytw, ippwya, Eppnka. Pass. paynoopat, ippayny. Mid. ippntapny 
126. pirriw, pirrw, throw. 
pirréw, pip, Ebpiga, Eppa. Pass. Eppeppac, ppig(O)nv. 
127. pwrvupt, strengthen 
pworvupt, pwow. Pass. pwsOrycopat, Ebpwpar, éppwoOny. 
128. oBévvupt, extinguish. 
opévyuus, oBiow, EcBeca. Pass. oPecOroopat, eoBecpat, icBicOny. Intrans 
oBnoopat, eoByxa, EoByy. 
129. oxedayvupt, scatter. 
oneddvvups, oxed@, ioxiddoa. Pass, toxéidacpat, toxedacOny. 
130. opdaw, smear. 
opaw (dec, Hc), ouyow, &e. kopnyOny. 
131. orpwrvupt, strew. 
OTPWYYULL, OTpWoW, ~oTpwoa. Pasa. Eorpwpat, torpwOny. Mid. lorpwoduny. 
Verb. adj. orpwrodc. 
132. répyw, cut. 
répyw, Tene, TéTUNKa, Erepov. Pass. rerpioopuat, rirpnpat, irunOny. 


§ The p in the reduplication of this and the following verb is usually omitted 
in composition, when a p precedes the reduplication ; e.g. éuaixdapat, but 
iveripadapny. 


Inf. Pr. wisaxdavat. Impf. éwiprAny. Inf. Pr. Mid. wipwidacOat. Impf. 
bripaddpny. 
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133. ricre, bring forth, bear. 
ricre, (ri=w) rikopat, riroca. irsxov, irecdpyy. 
134. rive, pay. 
rive, Ti ow, Tira, ériea, tiem, Pass. rirtopat, irio@gy. Mid. inedpyy. 
135. rirpae, bore. 
(rirpaw, rpaivw) rerpaive, Tpyge, Tétpnca, Tirpypas. trirpyva (later Lré- 
Tpava). 
136. rirpwoke, wound. 
TiTpecne, rpece,irpwoa. Pass. rpwOneomat, rirpepat, irpuOyy. 
137. rAvjps, endure (rare in Att. prose). 
(rAdpc), rAHoopas, TirAnca, Errkyy.—éirrgy, TAHO, Tro, rraigv, rAijvas, Trac. 
138. rpéye, run (with tenses borrowed from r. dpap). 
pix, Spapotpat, dedpapnea, papoy. Pass. dedpapieCar. 
130. rpeye, cat. 
Tpeye, rpwtopat, irpayor. 
140. rebyw, rvyyave, happen on, hit. = 
TVeyxXave, reiEoua, reroynea, Ervyoy. 
141. roxre, strike. 
TexTw, TuATHCw (~rurov). Pass. rurrnoopat, rirvppat, iroany. 
réxrw has generally ruxrjce in Attic (iréxrnoa, un-Att. Ervpa, Homeric). 
Verb. adj. rurrnriog. 
142. gaivw, show ; appear. 
Gaivw, gave, rignva : ipyva. | 
gaivopat, Pavotpa: {gavnoopuar), rigacpas, igavOny, ipavny. 
The. Passive has.the infrans. meaning (appear, shine), which belongs also to 
the Perf. 2. of the Active, and sometimes to the Pres. and Imperf. 
But xépacpat, igavOny have also a strictly passive meaning. 
143. gipw, bear—(with tenses borrowed from roots of and iver). 
gipw, ciew, lynvoya, hveyxov. Pass. ivexOnoopat, oicOncopat, lyqveypat, syi- 
xOnv. Mid. otcopat, yveyxapyy. 
144. p0avw, anticipate (neut.). 
gh POncopat, EpPaxa, Eg0dca, EPOny ® (EPOnv—GOainy, 905, gOinvar, 
90dc). 
145. xaipw, rejoice. 
xaipw, xaipnow (xexdpnxa). xeydpnuar (xéyappat, poet.), Eydpny (with act. 
meaning). 
146. xéw, pour. 
xiw (xebqw), xixtca, ctytpa. (éxeva, Ep.) fyea — bybOny (Fat. Mid. yéopac. 
F. act. xéw, xeic, xe.) 
147. xf, oporte. | 
xPay ixpiiy, OF xpi, oportebat, xpijcet, oportebit. 
Imper. Subj. Opt. Infin. — Partep- 
xpa (none) xey=—ssépein. «= xprjvae = rb xpd. 
148. xpwrvums (also ypwlw), colour. ° 
Xpevvum, Expwoa. Pass. céyowopat, iypdcbny.. 
149. wOéw, thrust. 


bBiw, w wow (WOnow), (wea), Ewoa. Pass. Berane, seaHat,: sioOnv. Mia. 


Woopat, twoauny. 





® Both aorists frequent ; but é¢@aca the prevailing form in prose. 


THE END. 
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